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PEEFACE. 


The  military  institutions  of  a  country  are  so  in- 
timately connected  with  its  social  condition,  that 
they  are  often  the  most  faithful  exponents  of  its 
early  history.  It  has  been  observed  that  Great 
BritaiQ  is  nearly  the  only  large  state  in  Europe 
which  has,  properly  speaking,  no  military  litera- 
ture. Many  valuable  contributions  there  have 
been,  but  the  pursuits  of  literature  are  but  Uttle 
in  accordance  with  those  of  warfare.  (")  There  are 
abundant  treatises  on  practical  details  of  regi- 
mental   manipulation,    and    many   portions   of    our 

(')  The  literary  work  of  the  year  1866  is  thus  summed  up  by 
The  Book$elUr : — "  Religious  books  and  pamphlets,  849 ;  biogra- 
phical and  historical,  194;  medical  and  surgical,  160;  poetry  and 
the  drama,  232;  novels,  390;  minor  fiction  and  children's  books, 
544;  travels,  topography,  and  geography,  195;  annuals  and  serials 
(volumes  only)>  225 ;  agriculturSf  horticulture,  <&c.,  64 ;  English 
philology  and  education,  196;  European  and  classical  philology 
and  translation,  161;  law,  84;  Tiaval,  military ,  and  engineering^  39; 
science,  natural  history,  Ac.,  147 ;  trade  and  commerce,  79 ;  politics 
and  questions  of  the  day,  167;  illustrated  works,  85;  art,  archi- 
tecture, Ac.,  34 ;  miscellaneous,  not  classified,  359 ;  total,  4,204." 
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modern  army-history  have  heen  carefully  com- 
piled and  skilfully  edited;  but  the  early  composi- 
tion of  armies — ^how  those  great  battles  were  fought 
and  won,  the  very  names  of  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  still  excite  our  pride,  and  which 
gave  promise  of  future  triumphs — how  the  crowd 
of  fighting  men  was  collected  and  ranged  under 
the  banners  of  separate  chieftains,  the  groundwork 
of  our  standing  army — in  these  paths,  somewhat 
intricate,  frequently  obscure,  the  English  writers 
on  military  subjects  have  trodden  but  lightly. 

It  is  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  this  nature  tliat 
the  author  has  undertaken  a  work,  which,  after 
some  years  of  study,  is  now  given  to  the  public. 
Captain  Grose  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
pioneer  in  this  branch  of  history ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  great  work  on 
arms  and  armour :  and,  recently,  those  who  are 
curious  on  that  subject,  have  had  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Hewitts  volumes.  The  researches  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of  artillery. 

The  design  has  been  to  give  a  continuous  nar- 
ration, and  not  simply  a  work  of  reference,  and  it 
has  been  the  endeavour  to  render  it  as  accurate  as 
possible.     The  labour  in   preparing  a  work  of  this 
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cliaracter  is  great,  the  result  appears   small  ;    those 
oalj  who   have   themselves   toiled   ia    a   new  field 
of  literature  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  the  search  for  authorities. 
jH       The  subject  is  a  wide   one,   and   expands   upon 
^■inqoiry  ;  at  first  materials  presented  themselves  but 
J  scantily,   afterwards    their    superabimdance   imposed 
the  task  of  selection.      It  is  full  of  interest  to  all : 
during  the   eight   centuries    that   have   rolled  away 
since  the  Norman  Conquest,  this  country  has  under- 
gone such  changes,  that  its  history  appears  like  the 
fiction   of  the  romancer  ;    neither  can  we  attain  to 
any  consummation    or   resting-place^   for   events   as 
fitful  and  remarkable  as  any  that  have  passed  are 

»  still  in  progress,  our  armaments  are  even  now  in 
a  state  of  transition.  Brown  Bess  is  converted  into 
a  Snider,  our  wooden  walls  into  iron  plates. 

jH  Nations  have  their  peculiarity  of  character,  like 
indi\-iduals.     Ours  appears  in  a  want  of  organisation 

^B  from  first  to  last :  English  armies  have  generally 
been    inadequate    in   force,   outnumbered    by    their 

H  foes,  and  usually  deficient  in  supplies.  A  strange 
anomaly  for  a  people  so  thoughtful  and  business- 
like. Yet  have  we  great  cause  for  gratitude 
and  for  pride,  as  a  nation,  when   we   look   back   at 

H    what  we  have  achieved  for  our  own  Hberty  and  for 
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that   f»f  Europe,  by  a  generous   and   inauly   use    of 
the  weapon  of  the  sword.  C) 

That  war  is  an  evil,  who  can  f^ainiiay  ?  But  it 
appears  one  of  those  scourges  jiermitted  by  Provi- 
dence at  once  for  the  purification  and  punishment 
oi'  our  race.  **  I  abominate  war  a^i  unchristian/' 
said  Lord  Broutjhani ;  "I  hold  it  the  greatest  of 
human  crimes.  I  deem  it  to  involve  all  others — 
violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud ;  everything  that  can 
deform  the  character,  alter  the  nature,  and  debase 
the  name  of  man." 

In  conclusion,  the  noble  words  of  one  who  took 
another  view  of  the  subject  may  aptly  be  quoted  : — 

*'  0  God !  how  full  of  wonder  are  thy  ways ! 
The  tempest  goes  forth  in  destruction,  but  the 
skies  are  cleared  by  its  appalling  energy,  and 
nature  soon  reviving  repairs  its  ravages  with  in- 
creased fertility.  War,  which  is  but  too  often  the 
tempest  of  human  passions,  is  also  an  agent  of 
destruction ;  but  its  course  awakens  our  highest 
energies,  and  in  its  final  consequences  the  hand  oi* 
a  wise  and  benevolent  Providence  ma}'  not  unfre- 
quently  be  traced. "(^) 

The    Author's    warmest    acknowledgments     are 

(')  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Argylo.at  Dandee,  on  Peace  and  War. 
(')  Speech   of   Lord    Stratford   de    RedcHfTo   before    laying   the 
Fotindation-stone  of  the  Memorial  Church,  Constantinople. 
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due  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Museum  and 
Public  Record  Office,  from  whom  he  has  invariably 
received  every  courtesy  and  facility,  as  also  to 
many  personal  friends,  who  have  afforded  him 
valuable  advice  and  assistance. 

The  graphic  delineation  of  arms,  armour,  and 
costume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  considered  ably  carried 
out  by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Robert  Taylor  Pritchett, 
F.S.A.,  who  seconded  the  intentions  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  lover  of  the  pursuit. 

The  subject  of  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain 
has  been  discussed  somewhat  lengthily,  because  it 
has  lately  attracted  a  large  amount  of  public 
attention. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


a    ui¥4aio!r    or    bbjt&in^ah  to  rnz   fla.ce    op   embakkation 

▲XD   OP   LAJtDRCQ — THl     KATtVES    ATTACK   HIM.    BUT    ARB   DE7CATKD 

— HI  BJBTfnurs  TO  OAtn. 


**  There  is  a  Bonnd  of  armies  on  the  sea, 

Northward  tfac  eagle's  migUtj  wingi  are  spread ; 
0*or  oonqnered  Gaul  he  wildly  nishes  free* 

Oloats  o*er  the  dying,  and  devours  the  dead. 
Yictoriouii  legions,  by  the  CiBsar  led. 

Cleave  the  rough  wave  to  Britain' ft  hostile  shore; 
With  bloody  strife  the  furrowed  sands  are  red. 

The  white  cUflfa  echo  back  the  battle's  roar." 


Om  an  August  monung:,   fifty-five   years  before  the  Bo«ao 
Christian  era,  a   fleet   bearing   the   infantry  of  two 
Roman  legions,  under  the  command  of  Caius  Julius 
Ca&sar,  appeared  ofT  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  anchored 
under  the  cliffs  of  Kent. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  explore  the 
island,(^)  with  a  view  to  future  conquest,  for  Caesar  was 
not  prepared  to  remain  long  in  Britain,  the  season  of 

1M  "  Ha^a  sibi  osui  fore  arbitrabatur,  si  modo  insulam  adisset 
el  geous  bominum  pcnpexiBfiut,  luca,  portus.  adilus  coguovisset." 
iS^l  Gul,  17.  20,  edit.  Long.) 

VOTL.    h  ft 
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the  yeai*  was  advanced,  (')  and  the  troops  were  ordere< 
to  leave  their  baggage  behind,  (-) 

His  immediate  intention  was,  of  course,  to  effect  a 
latidiug  uu  the  coast.  Tbe  locality  where  he  dis- 
embarked, and  also  where  he  embarked,  has  always 
been  a  question,  and  a  fertile  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  fact  of  the  arrival  of  tbe  Romans  is  an 
important  epoch,  being  the  introduction  of  Britain 
to  the  page  of  history ;  the  spot  where  they  landed  is 
now  a  matter  of  no  historical  importance,  but  the 
question  has  lately  been  resuscitated,  and  has  acquired 
a  great  amount  of  public  interest.  Learned  professors 
and  profound  antiquaries  have  thrown  themselves 
vigorously  into  the  contest,  and  now  an  Emperor  is 
in  the  field,  and  has  brouglit  to  the  subject  the  aid 
of  all  the  resources  at  his  command,  which  he  has 
applied  to  the  purpose  with  all  his  characteristic 
8J^acity.(^)  Uncertainty  and  mystery  ever  awaken 
the  desire  to  lift  the  veil  of  obscurity,  as  well  as 
that  natural  and  proper  curiosity  to  realise  events  on 
the  spot  where  they  actually  occuiTed. 

As  a  preliminary,  it  will  be  well  to  refresh  our 
memories  w4th  a  brief  consideration  of  the  position 
of  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  which 
enabled  Caesar  to  turn  his  attention  to  Britain. 

In  the  year  of  Home  G95,  Julius  Caesar  had  taken 

(')  "  Exigua  parte  iBsUlis  roliqua."  {Bel.  Gal.,  iv.  20.) 

(•)  "  Sine  impedimentia  legioiies  transportaverat."   {Ibid.,  30.) 

(*)  It  will  bo  no  diminatiou  of  tho  interest  attaclicd  to  this 

ijiiesbioii,  i'or  Knglishmon  to  bo  infornied  that  the  last  literary  corre- 

spoudunoc  of  the   latu  lainejiUid  and  accomplished  Prinoo   CoTisort. 

was  in  connw^tion  with  the  Bubject  of  Caeiiar's  landing  in  Britain. 

carried  on  with  His  ilujcfily  the  Emperor  of  tho  French. 
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wssession,  as  prsetor  or  governor,  of  the  province  of 

lul,   then   comprising  the   north   of   Italy  {Gallia 

Jisalpina),  with  part  of  lUyricum,  and  the  south  of 

*rance  [Gallia   Tramalpina),     In  the  course  of  four 

.successive  years,  he  had  extended  the  limits  of  his 

■province  as  far  as  the  Rhine  eastward  and  northward, 

^nd  the  ocean  on  the  west.     But  the  ambition  of  the 

mighty  conqueror  was  insatiable.     The  Koniau  eagles 

had  alrea<ly  been  displayed  in  almost  every  country 

of   continental   Europe,  and    the   Roman   name  was 

terrible  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.     He  now 

»rmed  the  daring  project  of  crossing  the  sea  and 

ivading  Britain,  the  largest  known  island,  and  con- 

tidered  so  remote  as  to  be  deemed,  in  popular  belief, 

iyond   the   limits  of  the  world  ;    a  land  of  which 

Strange  and  marvellous  talcs  were  current,  and  which 

was  said  to  produce  gold  aud  silver  and  pearls.  (^)     A 

Vew  Greek  authors  had  given  some  imperfect  details 

fcf  it,  and  the  trading    GauJs  were  acquainted  with 

lUie  south  and  south-west  coasts,  but   beyond   that 

Britain  was  essentially  a  land  unknown  to  Europe. 

^he  ostensible  pretext  for  the  invasion,  was  to  take 

"vengeance  on  the  Britons  for  assistance  rendered  by 

them  to  the  Gauls  in  their  struggles  to  cast  off  the 

Bonmnyoke.O     Caesar's  real  reason,  no  doubt,  was  to 

:tcnd  his  conquests  further,  and  to  secure  to  himself 

le  splendour  of  another  triumph,  with  noble  captives 

(']  **  Fert  Briuuinia  aai'iim  ct  argonium  t*t  alia  motallu.     Gignit 
oc«AnaA  margnntas."     (Tacitoi,  Vii.  Afjric.,  12.) 
(')  ••  In  Uriiannuun  proficiatri  contojidit.  quod  omnibuB  fore  Oal- 
b^lis  itOHttbua  uosCris  inde  sabministruta  aaxilia  tntelligebat.*' 
Qal.  ir.  20.) 

B   ^l 
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of  the  uiikiiov?n  island  led  in  chains  by  his  car.  He 
had  views  of  policy  too  in  finding  a  pretext  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  his  legions,  and  promoting 
their  efficiency  by  constant  service. 

The  invasion  having  been  resolved  upon,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  gain  information  respecting 
the  coasts  of  the  island,  and  the  amoxint  of  resistance 
likely  to  be  offered.  Caesar  found  that  the  Gauls 
generally  knew  nothing  of  Britain ;  a  remark,  sin- 
gularly enough,  as  true  of  the  present  time  as  of 
the  post.  The  traders  (mercaiores),  the  only  persons 
who  visited  the  island,  must  have  possessed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information.  He  summoned 
them  to  his  presence,  but  he  could  gain  nothing 
from  them.  Naturally  enough,  they  wished  to  con- 
fine the  trade  to  themselves ;  they  were,  as  was  indeed 
their  interest,  on  friendly  terms  witli  the  natives,  and 
felt  little  affection  towards  the  Iloman  conquerors. 

Gsesar  was  not  to  be  foiled,  he  determined  on 
dispatching  one  of  his  own  officers  to  survey  the 
coast.  Cains  Volusenus  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose.    He  started  on  his  errand  in  a  fast  war-galley. (*) 

Meanwhile,  Cnesar  moved  with  all  his  forces  into 
the  country  of  the  Morini,  *'  because  the  passage 
from  thence  to  Britain  was  the  shortest."  (-)  The 
geographical  position  then  of  the  Morini  is  so  far 


i 


(*)  "  Navi  longa." — Volueenus  ia  mentioned  before  as  a  tribune,  and 
a  man  of  great  jnd^^cnt  and  bravery,     (ii.  6.) 

{^)  "  IpHo  cum  omnibus  copiis  in  Aforinos  proficriscitur,  quod  indo 
erat  brevissimus  in  Britunniam  trajectus.  Hue  navea  ucdique  ex 
finttinais  regionibaa  et,  quam  supcriore  o&stato  ad  Vonoticiuu  bellum 
eti'ecorat,  cla^aem  jubet  conrenire."     (iv.  21.) 
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indicated.     They  occupied  the  range  of  coast  from  The  Mom 
Calais  to  Boulogne,  because  the  opposite  lands  ap- 
proach one  another  nearest  in  that  limit ;  how  much 
farther  they  extended  north  and  south  has  not  been 
accurately  defined.     Virgil  calls  them 

"  Eitremique  hominam  Morini." — ^neid,  vui-  727. 

Another  ancient  writer,  in  speaking  of  Richborough, 
describes  it  as  looking  not  towards  the  Morini,  but 
towards  the  Menapii  and  Batavi,(^)  which  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Morini  were  not  in  possession 
north  of  Calais.  The  Ambiani,  the  people  adjoining 
them  on  the  south,  were  on  the  Sorame ;  and  as  their 
territory  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  sea,  it  is  a 
fair  concltision  that  they  peopled  all  the  lower  basin 
of  that  river.  (^) 

"Hither,"  in  the  words  of  the  Commentaries, 
Caesar  collected  ships  from  all  parts,  and  ordered  the 
war-fleet,  which  had  been  employed  against  the 
Veneti  in  the  preceding  summer,  to  assemble.  That 
is  evidently  in  the  land  of  the  Morini,  whence  the 
shortest  passage  lay.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  design 
of  the  invasion  becoming  known,  the  mercafores 
lost  no  time  in  informing  their  friends  across  the 
Channel  of  it ;  deputations  arrived  from  many  of  the 
states  of  Britain,  who  undertook  to  send  over  hostages, 
and  to  submit  to  Roman  dominion.     Caesar  received 


(')  "  Ratabi  Portus,  undo,  hand  procn]  a  Morinis  in  auBtropositos, 
Kenipoa  Botovosfine  prospcctaut."  {^Ethieut,  citod  in  Monutn,  IIUL 
BriL,  p.  19.) 

i*)  Vids  Note  to  Long's  Ccesar,  p.  250. 
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them  graciously,  eucouragod  them  to  adhere  to  that 
resolution,  and  sent  them  home,  accompanied  with  a 
Gallic  partisan  of  his,  Commius,  whom  he  had  made 
king  of  the  Atrebates,  ou  whose  fidelity  he  thought 
he  could  rely ;  and  who,  being  a  man  of  great  autho- 
rity, was  considered  a  fit  person  to  undertake  the 
commission  of  persuading  the  Britons  into  a  reliance 
on  the  Eoraan  people,  and  of  announcing  the  early 
arrival  of  their  general. 

Volusenus  returned  on  the  fifth  day.  He  had 
not  dared  to  land  for  fear  of  the  natives,  but  he  made 
the  best  survey  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
We  are  not  told  what  he  reported ;  but  as  he  returned 
80  speedily,  and  hia  information  was  subsequently 
acted  upon,  he  had  evidently  discovered  what  he 
considered  a  suitable  landing-place. 

While  Caesai'  was  staying  in  these  parts — i.e.,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  the  country  of  the  Morini — making 
his  naval  prepai'ations,  envoys  came  to  him  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  Morini,  to  make  excuses  for  their 
former  behaviour,  and  to  promise  obedience  for  the 
future.  Caesar  had  ravaged  part  of  their  country  the 
year  before,  and  now  he  was  among  them  with  all  his 
force.  These  Morini  gave  him  hostages,  and  were 
acknowledged  as  friends.  Cajsar  considered  this  a 
fortunate  occurrence,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  an 
enemy  in  his  rear.  (iv.  22.)  Before  setting  sail,  he 
ordered  that  the  portion  of  tlie  array  which  was  not 
designed  for  the  British  expedition  should  be  led 
against  the  Menapii  and  those  districts  of  the  Morini 
who  had  not  tendered  allegiance,  and  a  sufficient  force 
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was  to  remain  to  protect  the  port  fi'uin  which  he  was 
about  to  sail. 

Csesar  had  pressed  and  collected  about  eighty  c»8ar'«i^ 
OHcran'a,  ships  of  burden,  merchantmen,  heavj', 
deep»  and  wide-sailing  vessels,  which  he  estimated 
would  supply  stowage  sufficient  for  two  legions  ;  he 
had  also  a  few  war-gallej's  (naves  longa*),  long, 
sharp  vessels,  adapted  for  speed,  propelled  by  oars, 
and  consequently  unable  to  supply  much  accommo- 
dation. On  board  these  he  embarked  the  staff  of  the 
army.  He  had,  in  addition,  eighteen  other  Qnerarm 
a&sembled  in  another  port,  eight  miles  distant,  which 
were  to  join  him  as  soon  as  the  wind  admitted. 
These  he  designed  for  the  cavalry.  Cajsar  gives  no 
uune  to  either  of  the  ports  ;  the  latter  he  speaks  of 
as  "  ulterior  portm "  or  "  superior  porlt/s**  by  which 
he  means  that  it  was  farther  to  the  north  than  the 
former. 

Everything  having  been  finally  arranged,  and  a 
fine  night  and  a  favourable  wind  presenting  them- 
selves, he  got  under  weigh,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  watch — that  would  be  soon  after  mid- 
night— and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  delay,  he 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  ride  over  to  the  other  port,  to 
embark  there,  and  to  follow  him  without  loss  of 
time.(')  The  wind,  which  was  fair  for  the  opposite 
coast,  but  unfavourable  for  vessels  coming  south, 
must  have  blown  from  the  south  or  south-west, 


('}  *•  Hi«  conatitutU  rebus,  nactus  idoneam  ad  nftvigandum  tern- 
I,  tenia  fere  vigilia  solvit,  ©quitef«iue  iu  ulU;riorom  portum 
et  xmvtiJi  coiuceodere,  et  so  sequi  jusait."    (iv.  23. 
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The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  varied  at  different 
times,  but  an  approximate  calculation  may  be  formed 
of  the  force  Cscsar  carried  over  with  him.  Of  the 
eighty  transports,  twelve  were  subsequently  destroyed 
by  a  storm,  which  would  reduce  the  nujnber  to  sixty- 
eight.  (^)  In  these  the  whole  army  was  re-embarked 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Gaul.  The  casual- 
ties had  been  trifling ;  Caesar  admits  that  a  few  had 
been  killed,  (^)  Two  of  these  vessels  were  drifted 
beyond  the  port  for  which  they  were  bound,  and  it 
is  incidentally  mentioned  that  they  had  collectively 
a  freight  of  about  300  men.  The  transports  were 
probably  of  different  sizes,  but  supposing  each  carried 
150  men,  the  total  amount  would  be  10,200,  These 
two  unlucky  transports  might  possibly  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  course  from  being  the  most  heavily 
laden,  and  if  so»  the  entire  division  woxdd  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 3,400  men.  (^)  In  addition  there  were  the  crews 
on  board  the  war  galleys,  slingers,  and  machinists.  (*) 
Their  number  however,  difficult  to  estimate,  waa  pro- 
bably inconsiderable.  With  respect  to  the  strength 
of  cavalry  embarked  in  the  eighteen  transports  (300 
horses  were  usually  attached  to  each  legion),  there  is 
no  computing  what  number  might  have  been  selected 
for  the  special  service ;  and  there  is  the  less  need  to 


(*)  "xnnavibuB  amissis."    (iv.  31.) 

(■)  "Faucis  interfectia."    (iv.  32.) 

(*)  Mr.  Lewin,  Invasion  of  Briiain  by  Julius  CcBSar.  p.  28. — Mr. 
Airy  (the  lato  Astronomor  Royal)  and  Mr.  Long  eatiinalu  the  force 
of  the  two  Icp^ions  at  alronfc  8,000  men. — The  Emperor  NaiKjIwin  says, 
**  12.<XiO  legionaries  and  450  horses,*'  without  any  data  on  which  the 
assertion  is  made. 

(*)  iv.  25. 
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speculate  on  this  point,  as  they  never  reached  their 
destination. 

To  resume  the  narrative:  Caesar  got  under  weigh 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  watch,  he  arrived  off 
the  coast  of  Britain  with  the  fastest  of  his  ships  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  hour,  and  there  he  beheld 
all  the  eminences  thronged  with  armed  men.  "  The 
nature  of  the  ground  was  such/'  says  he,  "that  the 
sea  was  closely  boimded  by  mountains  so  steep,  that 
a  missile  coxdd  be  hurled  from  the  upper  parts  upon 
the  shore/'  He  clearly  means  that  the  cliils  rose  so 
precipit4:»usly  from  the  sea-side,  tliat  anj-thing  dropped 
from  the  top  would  fall  upon  the  beach  at  their  foot.(') 
This  description  would  apply  to  the  whole  line  of  cliffs 
Tanging  from  Sandgate  and  round  the  South  Foreland 
to  Sondown.  Caesar  saw  no  place  fit  for  landing  here, 
bat  he  cast  anchor,  and  waited  till  the  ninth  hour  for 
the  remainder  of  the  expeditionary  force.  During  the 
interval  he  assembled  the  commanding  ofiicers,  and 
told  them  what  he  had  leanit  from  Volusenus  (having 
no  doubt  kept  it  secret  until  then),  and  warned  them, 
as  the  basis  of  military  operations  generally,  and  of 
naval  affairs  particularly,  that  as  they  had  to  move 
with  rapidity,  and  on  an  unstable  surtace,  everything 
must  be  done  with  strict  regard  to  the  signal  and  the 
time.     Having  dismissed  them,  and  finding  the  tchid 


(0  ^  Ct^us  loci  h2Dc  erot  natom:  atque  ita  moutibuH  angutstU  mare 
CDOtiDebatnr.  uti  ex  toclfl  suf»enoribuii  in  Utua  tclmn  adigi  poasot/* 
(nr.  2a.) — Ctocro»  writiiig  to  Atlicna  the  next  year,  gives  the  somo 
dMcriptioD,  which  lie  probably  ha<d  from  the  letters  of  his  brother 
nt  of  Caeaar's  Ueatenania.  *'  Coastot  onlm  odicnB  insuln 
musntoa  minficifl  molUbaB.**    {Ad  All.,  iv.  16.^ 
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and  tide  favourabky  (^)  the  signal  was  displayed,  the 
anchors  were  weighed,  and  he  was  carried  about  seven 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  there  he  found  a  landing- 
place  on  an  open,  flat  shore. 

Did  he  drift  to  tne  east  or  to  the  west  ?  It  is 
clearly  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  direction  of  the 
tide  i  and  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  unchange- 
able, it  is  as  easy  to  calculate  the  state  of  the  tide  at 
any  particular  date  two  thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  The  difliculty,  therefore,  does  not 
lie  here,  but  in  the  precision  required  to  fix  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  tliis  memorable  weighing  of  anchors 
took  place. 

Almost  every  place  on  tlie  French  coast,  facing  the 
southern  extremity  of  Albion,  with  any  pretension  to 
the  title  of  a  port,  has  been  suggested  as  the  starting 
point  of  Ca?sar*s  expedition.  In  the  selection  of  the 
exact  locality,  there  are  certain  indispensable  condi- 
tions which  must  be  fulfilled. 

1.  It  must  be  about  thirty  Roman  miles  (27^ 
miles  English)  from  the  opposite  coast.  "We  may, 
however,  safely  allow  a  latitude  in  interpreting  the 
distance.  It  is  not  apparent  what  means  the  ancients 
possessed  of  arriving  at  accuracy  in  marine  men- 
suration ;  the  roundness  of  the  number,  "  millium 
pasmum  xxx,"  is  somewhat  suspicious,  seeming  to 
indicate  that  Csesar  did  not  profess  to  give  a  very 
accurate  statement. 

2.  The  port  must  have  been  large  enough  to  have 
sheltered  more  than  SOO  vessels  (the  number  in  the 

{})  "  Yentum  et  seatuin  uno  tompore  nactiia  secundum."    (ir.  23.) 
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second  invasion),  and  to  have  embarked  the  infantry 
of  two  legions  at  one  tide. 

3.  There  must  be  another  port  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  it. 

The  Emperor  and  Mr.  Lewin,  amongst  others, 
attempt  to  prove — and  they  certainly  make  out  a 
strong  case — that  none  of  the  ports  north  of  Boulogne 
supplies  these  requirements,  and  none  other  than 
Boulogne  could  fonn  the  basis  of  the  expedition,  and 
that  Ambleteuse  is  the  ulterior  porhtts ;  a  theory  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  imagine  His  Majesty's  wishes  would 
gladly  find  a  confirmation  from  the  coincidences  of 
events — presenting  a  strange  analogy — in  the  history 
of  Napoleon  I.  The  Imperial  investigation  does 
not  throw  any  additional  light  on  this  part  of  the 
subject;  it  is  little  more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  old 
arguments  in  favour  of  Boulogne;  but  the  results 
of  the  Emperor's  researches  as  to  the  topography 
of  Ctesar's  battle-fields,  sieges,  and  expeditions  are 
invaluable  additions  to  literature.  0) 

In  the  following  year  Ca?sar  came  again  to  this 
island  with  a  large  fleet.  All  the  ships  were  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Portus  Itius,  "  from  which  port  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  passage  to  Britain  was  most 
convenient  {cotnmodimmufn) — a  distance  of  about  thirty 


(*)  III  one  inatance  the  sit©  of  a  military  movement  U  flcoiirately 
od  by  the  Emperor,  whore  an  inncourate  iiccount  appears  in 

■.  Menrale^g  m$toiy,  where  we  should  least  have  expected  it.  It  is 
dear  that  the  l>attlo  with  the  "QaipeU's  and  the  Tenctcri  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhine  and 
the  Hea$<i.  and  also  that  Caesar  oonatrncted  his  celebrated  bridge  ai 
Bomi,  and  not  atColoj^e  orCoblentz. — Compfiro  Hijit.  dv  Ju\e9  Ghau 
n.,  liv.  iii.,  ch.  vii,  and  Merivale'a  EUtory  of  tlvt  Itonuin*,  I.,  ch.  x. 
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miles  from  the  continent,"  (v,  2.)  This  is  the  first 
time  in  this  expedition  that  Ctesar  gives  a  local  name. 
These  words  have  been  interpreted  in  two  ways :  to 
prove  tliat  he  did  not  sail  from  the  Itius  on  his  first 
voyage  ;  and  to  prove  that  he  did.  "  The  words  just 
quoted  may  mean,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "  that  Caesar,  after 
his  first  voyage,  had  ascertained  in  some  way,  which 
he  does  not  mention,  that  the  Itius  was  the  best  place 
to  sail  from,  and  better  than  the  other  place  from  which 
he  had  sailed ;  or  they  may  mean,  and  this  meaning 
is  the  more  conformable  to  the  plain  sense  of  the 
(Latin)  original,  that  he  had,  by  his  first  voyage, 
found  out  that  this  was  the  best  place  to  sail  from, 
being  about  thirty  Eoman  miles  from  Britain.  Thus 
we  learn  how  he  knew  that  it  was  the  best  port  for  his 
purpose,  without  being  left  to  conjecture,  according  to 
the  other  interpretation,  by  what  means,  unknown  to 
us,  he  had  found  out  a  better  line  of  transit  than  that 
which  he  had  tried.  Fortune  had  befriended  his 
former  voyage ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  change  his 
place  of  embarkation,  particularly  as  he  intended  to 
land,  and  did  land,  at  the  place  where  he  had  landed 
before.  Besides  this,  when  he  speaks  (v.  8)  of  his 
landing-place  on  the  second  voyage,  he  says,  '  qua 
optimum  esse  egresmm  superiore  <Bstate  cognoverat ;'  the 
same  form  of  expression  that  he  uses  in  speaking  of 
the  place  of  embarkation  (v.  2),  except  that  he  does 
not  there  use  the  words  '  supertore  eesfale*  On  the 
whole,  the  fairer  conclusion  is  that  he  sailed  from 
Portus  Itius  on  the  first  voyage." (^) 

(1)  Long's  0(B«ar,  p.  252,  Note. 
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If  Portus  Itius  and  Gesoriacum  be  synonymous,  (*) 
eadii  ar^umenium^  for  Gesoriacum  was  certainly  the 
ancient  name  of  Boulogne.  We  do  not,  however, 
leam  their  identity  from  any  of  the  ancient  authors. 
From  Strabo  we  may  gather  the  reverse.  His  words 
are : — **  To  those  sailing  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bhine,  the  passage  is  not  from  the  mouths  of 
that  river,  but  from  the  Morini,  who  border  on 
the  Menapii,  among  whom  also  is  [situated]  Itium, 
which  the  deified  Ca*sar  used  as  his  nuval  station, 
when  he  passed  over  to  the  island,"  (•)  as  though  he 
would  say,  the  usual  place  in  his  time  was  Portus 
Morinus,  which  was  undoubtedly  Boulogne  ;  but  there 
was  also  in  the  country  of  the  Morini  another  Itium 
{(coi  ro  'Iriov)  from  which  Caesar  sailed,  and  not  from 
that  which  afterwards  became  the  ordinary  port  of 
passage.  Ptolemy,  too.  distinguishes  between  Geso- 
riacum and  Itium.  (^)  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 
but  that  the  present  Cape  Grisnez  was  the  Itian  pro- 
montory, and  if  so,  the  port  which  lay  beneath  it  must 
hare  been  the  Itian  port.  When  he  mentions  the  Itian 
promontory,  and  immediately  afterwards  Gesoriacum, 
we  might  have  expected  him  to  call  the  latter  the 

0)  The  MS3.  of  CflDsar  read  Itios,  those  of  Ptolemy,  'l«ov.  The 
fonn  Iociu9  u  a  corraption  of  later  writers.  Gesoriacum  is  aluo  spelt 
GfiSBorittcnm  by  soToe  authors. 

C)  To7(  ^  aw6  rwf  irrpi  rAy  'P^vov  roxwv  Avayn^vo'Q  ot>c  ax'  avrufv 
niy  iK&oXitv  5  wXoi»c  •<rTii',  dXXi  anb  rwy  afiopovvrwv  ro'i^  Meva»*oic 
Himviy,  rap'  at(  evn  itai  r6  Ino;*,  ^  ixprjaaro  vavaraBfitp  TLatatp  &  Qeo^, 
itaio^rv  Mt^  rift^  vijtTov   (iv,  6.) 

(*)  Mcrd  rdc  ">^  rrjcodva  iroro^iou  [the  Seine]  ec^aXdc  ^povStv^ 
Tprw^v  aii'^Xai  'IcioK  tucpov.  (ii.  9.) — There  is  a  quostion  about  the 
nf«r  Phrudia,  See  Dr.  Gucst*a  reniarks  thereon  in  Archmol.  Joum., 
No.  83,  p.  "227;  also  Walckcnaor,  Geograj/hic  des  Oaultm,  ii.  '268. 
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Itiaa  port,  if  it  ever  really  bore  that  name;  and 
it  certainly  is  stranj^e,  if  we  assume  the  identity 
of  the  two  pliiees,  that  Boulogne  is  never  called 
by  that  name,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  refer- 
ences made  to  Gesoriacum  in  classical  history.  (*) 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lewin  notices  the  fact  that 
the  name  (or  one  very  like  it)  of  Itius,  Icius,  or 
Iccius,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  \dllage  of  Isques, 
at  Pont  de  Brlques,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boulogne,  and  that  the  Liane,  now  a  scanty  stream, 
was  stated  to  have  been  once  much  wider,  and  the 
bridge  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  estuary.  (-) 

The  nearest  ports  to  Cape  Grisnez  are  Amble- 
teuso  oil  one  side,  and  Wissaut  on  the  other.  Both 
are  cquJ-distant  from  the  British  coast,  and  each  has 
a  more  northerly  harbour  within  the  assigned  limit. 
Wissant  is  about  eight  miles  north  of  Ambleteuse, 
and  Sangatte  about  the  same  distance  from  Wissant. 
The  localities  of  the  expedition  must  be  ai^ued  on 
hypothesis  rather  than  evidence,  for  Ccesar,  Avriting 
as  he  did  with  all  the  terseness  of  a  soldier  who 
jotted  down  in  the  nightly  camp  the  events  of  the 
day  as  they  had  just  occurred,  is,  to  all  appearances, 
wilfully  obscure;  and  the  conviction  forces  itself  that 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Commentaries  everything 
unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms 
was  suppressed.  We  cannot  read  them  without  being 
sensible  that  there  is  something  wanting,  and   that 

(*)  Br.  GiiGSb  on  JuJtiM  CtBsar'e  Invasion  of  Britain  (ArcJusol. 
Joum..  No.  83,  p.  226). 

C)  Jnvntn'ou  of  liriUilii,  p.  23. — This  name,  bowever,  itf  deiivcd 
prtbubly  from  tlic  Celtic  /»c,  signifying  water. 
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that  which  was  omitted  was  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
commander.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  landmarks,  the 
removal  of  those  that  existed,  and  the  changes  which 
nineteen  centuries  have  produced  in  the  con6guration 
of  coasts,  the  state  of  harbours,  the  courses  of  rivers, 
the  extent  of  estuaries,  and  the  condition  of  valleys 
descending  to  the  sea,  make  it  a  difficult,  if  not  a 
hopeless  task,  to  decide  with  certainty  on  the  exact 
place  ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  broken  links  of  a 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  we  can  arrive 
at  any  conclusion.  "  It  appears,"  says  Napoleon  III., 
"that  it  is  not  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
that  the  natural  basin  of  Boulogne  has  been  partly 
silted  up,  and,  accoixling  to  tradition  and  geological 
researches,  the  coast  projected  more  than  two  kilo- 
metres beyond  its  present  range,  forming  two  moles 
between  which  the  higli  tides  flowed  up  in  the  valley 
of  the  Liane  for  four  kilometres  over  the  iand."(^) 

Ambleteuse  is  a  small  port,  and  does  not  impress 
the  belief  that  it  ever  was  extensive ;  but  many 
distinguished  writers  have  maintained  that  Wissant 
was  the  place  of  embarkation.  That,  however,  is  no 
argument,  as  authorities  are  abundant  for  all  the 
localities,  and  the  preponderance  in  point  of  numbers 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  Boulogne.  Du  Cange  cites 
the  testimonies  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William 
of  Jurai&ges  as  making  strongly  in  favour  of  Wissant. 
The  latter  of  these  writers  tc^lls  us  that  the  young 
prince,  the  brother  of  the  Confessor,  who  was  mur- 
dered soon  after  his  landing  in  England,  Siuled  from 

(')  IfUt.  de  JiiU$  C^aar,  u.  170. 
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Witsand ;  while  the  other  tells  us  that  he  sailed  f 
Portus  lcius.(0      Whence  did   this    Norman   monk 
get  this  Eoman  name  ? 

From  the  heights  above  Wissant,  or  Witsand 
(as  it  is  generally  called  in  media;val  writings,  oa 
account  of  the  white  sand  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  not  from  any  far-fetched  similarity  to 
the  word  Itius),  the  whole  of  the  English  coast  from 
Sandgate  to  the  South  Foreland  can  be  seen. 

The  objections  raised  against  Wissant  are — 

Ist.  That  it  is  no  port  at  all.(*) 

2nd.  That  there  are  no  Roman  remains  there. 

3rd.  That  Sangatte,  the  next  port  northwards,  is 
only  six  miles  distant ;  and  Calais,  the  next,  is 
thirteen. 

4th.  That  it  is  only  about  twenty  miles  across 
to  Britain. 

Now,  let,  Wissant  was  a  popular  place  of  em- 
barkation in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was,  doubtless, 
resorted  to  because  it  was  convenient,  in  times  when 
the  practice  of  hauling  up  the  vessels  on  the  beach, 
as  the  Romans  commonly  did,  was  no  longer  in  vogue. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  a  French  chro- 
nicler informs  us  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Riqxiier,  in 


0)  XXYm™  Dissertation  do  Du  Cange  Sur  VBUtowe  de  8. 
TjOUU*  —  A  carioua  instance  of  petty-sergcantry  is  mentioned  by 
Madox :  "  In  the  twentieth  year  o!'  King  Henry  VI.  John  Baker  held 
certain*  lands  in  Kent  of  the  kin^j  in  rapitej  by  the  service  of  holding 
the  king's  head  in  the  ship  betifrccn  Dover  and  "WhitRond.  when  the 
king  went  over  the  sea  there.**    {Haron.,  h.  iii.»  c.  v.,  p.  245.) 

(')  "Wissant  is  no  port  at  all,  but  only  a  sandy  boach,  four  miles 
the  mdiuB  of  curvature  five  and  a-half  miles."     (Lewin, 


I 


long,  I 
p.  U.) 


TEE    PORT   OP    WISSANT. 

Ponthieo,  proceeding,  in  the  year  106S,  to  (he  port 
of  Wissaot,  to  embark  for  England,  found  there  more 
than  one  hundred  monks,  of  every  order,  with  a 
cr\>wd  of  soldiers  and  merchants,  all,  like  himself, 
about  to  cross  the  ChanneL(^) 

If  Wi&sant  were  a  port  of  those  capabilities  in  the 
^Tenth  century,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  its 
dimensions  were  much  larger  one  thousand  years 
before,  since  the  same  causes  were  in  existence,  and 
the  same  operations  in  eflect,  which  in  a  less  time 
than  that  have  completely  choked  up  the  entrance. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  walls  of  houses  have  been 
excarated  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  a  curious  document,  con- 
taining the  private  disbursements  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign 
(l^Sl),  shows  an  item  occasioned  by  her  seneschal 
being  detained  seven  da)*s  at  Wissant  before  he  could 
crofis.  There  must  have  been  ample  hostelry  accom- 
modation there.  "Pour  le  deepens  le  Seneschal  alant 
em  EngieterrCy  demorant  par  jcxviij  jours  dont  il  deinor\ 
vij  jours  a  Wissant  auant  quil  poust  parser.**  \^) 

Dr.  Guest  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  after  a- 
careful  personal  investigation,  that  between  Cape 
Grancz  and  Wissant  a  port  formerly  existed,  amply 
enough  to  contain  SOO  ships,  such  as  Csesar 
In  the  offing  was  a  roadstead,  fairly  shel- 
tered, and  containing  good  anchoring  ground;'  aud 
immediately  in  front  was  Dover.     Caesar  might  well 


C)  Chrnn.  S.  Richarii.  in  Rccueil  des  HUforl-'nx  de  France,  xi  133. 
VOL.    I.  C 
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consider  the  transit  from  thence  to  Britain  "  extremely 
convenient/V)  The  learned  Doctor  gives  the  process 
by  which  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  He  remarks, 
that  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  which  divides 
England  from  the  Continent,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency,  owin^  to  the  action  of  the  tides,  to  dejx)sit 
a  line  of  sand-hills  across  the  mouth  of  any  bay 
which  deeply  indents  the  laud.  The  whole  sp;ice 
between  the  sand-hills,  or  downs,  as  they  are  called, 
and  the  upland,  was  originally,  at  high  water,  a  lake ; 
and  at  low  water  a  collectidu  of  mud-banks,  through 
which  the  rivers  from  the  interior  worked  tlieir  way, 
escaping  into  the  sea  throut^h  gaps  in  the  line  of 
sand-hills.  A  belt  of  sand-hills  stretched  across  the 
bay,  which,  no  doubt,  once  existed  l^etween  the  Capes 
Grisnez  and  Blancnez.  The  sand-downs  still  rise  from 
fifty  to  sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  stretch 
from  a  i>oint  east  of  Grisnez  to  Wissant,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Blancnez.  Between  these  downs  and  the 
uplaiid  is  now  a  flat  sandy  plain,  some  two  or  three 
miles  long,  and  varying  from  a  quainter  to  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  which  was,  at  one  time,  what  is  called 
"a  backwater.'*  When,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  the  port  of  Wissant  first  began  to  play  a 
part  in  history,  it  seems  probable  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  ancient  backwater  was  already  silted  up,  iiud 
that  tlie  mediaeval  port  was  where  the  Rieu  d'Hcrlan, 
one  of  the  three  outlets  for  the  waters  whicli  cross 
the  plain,  now  enters  the  sea. 

2.  There  are  no  lloman  remains  there,  with  the 

■  (')  Arcftaol.  /ourii.,  No.  H3.  p.  JJl. 
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exception  of  a  limited  eartliwork,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Cajsar  s  Camp,  but  about  which  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  be  anji^hing  Romau  except  its 
name.  Dr.  Guest  states  that  he  carefully  explored 
the  countr}'  round  about  during  throe  days,  i>ut  found 
nothing  in  the  neighbourhood  which  he  co\ild  venture 
to  call  Koinan.  This  absence  of  Romau  remains 
will,  however,  be  used  by-and-by  to  complete  the 
art^ument. 

3.  An  admeasurement  from  the  south  side  of 
the  bay,  where  the  ancient  embouchure  ma}^  have 
been,  would  bring  the  port  to  about  eight  miles  of 
Sangatte. 

4.  It  was  when  preparing  for  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Britain  that  Ciesar  infonns  us  that  his  passage 
across  on  the  former  occasion  wiLs  thirty  miles.  Tt  is 
fair,  therefore,  to  conclude,  as  D'Anville  pointed  out, 
that  he  reckoned  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the 
place  of  landing.  If  he  disembarked  at  Ronuiey 
Marsh,  the  distance  would  be  about  thirty  Roman 
miles  from  *'  the  continent*^  from  land  to  land ;  ii', 
however,  he  landed  at  Walmer,  he  could  scarcely 
assert  that,  as  ibr  five  or  six  miles  he  would  be 
running  alongside  the  British  coast. 

That  Gesoriacum,  or  Boulogne,  was  the  favoured 
port  during  the  Roman  occHpation  of  Britain  is  an 
undeniable  fact.(M  The  pharos  erected  there  (*) — 
though  now  lost  sight  of — corresponding  with  two 


(M  /irfrt  tV#«r,  n.,  I.  ill.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  167.— Mr.  Lcwin,  p.  10. 
(^  It  wns  undenninwl  ftiul  uvcrtbruwn  hy  l*i'-'  »t^*>*  in  Ju'y.  If'H' 
%s  UtNt  uuL  u  vt'Jiti^c  (ifil  nuw  rctimiu^;  u  ligliLlioiUiC  wiu  Hub8G<|Uoitlly 
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similar  ones  on  the  heights  of  Dover  (one  of  which 
still  survives),  and  the  line  of  road,  as  given  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  leading  from  Tan'enna 
[Uif^rou^nne)  and  terminating  at  IJouIogne,  testify  its 
iinportauce.  (^)  If,  then,  Wissant  was  Caesar's  point 
of  departure  and  return,  what  was  the  cause  of  its 
being  speedily  abandoned  as  such  by  his  successors? 
Dr.  Guest  assigns  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  it : — 
"  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period — that  is,  from 


erected  on  its  «ito.  Montfimcou  gives  a  description  of  it  (Mems.  de 
VAcad.  (Us  Iiiscr.,  vi.  S7t>),  and  observes  that  itwaa  protjably  the  tower 
dcacribod  by  Sueboniua,  as  having  been  built  by  CuUgnla,  when  he 
l>ro\ight  hiH  army  to  the  sea-side,  in  order  to  show  them  Britain,  and 
made  them  gather  up  sheila  from  the  shore  to  cariy  with  them,  as  the 
spoils  of  the  British  soa.  '*Aa  a  mark  of  his  victory/*  says  the 
historiim.  "  ho  erected  a  very  high  tower,  whcneo,  as  from  a  pharos, 
firea  were  nightly  disjilayed  to  direct  the  courses  of  ships."  (Suet., 
Cali/f.t  c.  xlvi.)  The  original  appellation  of  this  tower  was  Tciuus 
Ardens.  afterwards  corrupted  to  Turris  Ordrnis.  or  Ordbnsis,  and  at 
length  conuptftti  by  the  SoKlonnaii  to  La  Tour  d'Obdrb.  The 
English  (billed  it  TuK  Olde  Man,  the  reason  fur  which  does  not 
appear.  It  is  represented  in  the  Cowdray  picture  of  the  Sie^  of 
Boulogne,  engraved  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  surrendered, 
after  three  days,  to  Henry  VIH-  ( ri^<7  Archmohgui,  iii.  259.)  Its 
position  will  be  seen  in  the  ancient  map  in  the  Cottonion  collection, 
a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  Sir.  Lewin's  Jncasiotif  p.  20. 

(')  "  Or,  en  admettant  qu'il  y  ait  cu  d£ja  sous  Auguste  unc  route 
qui  reunissait  Boulogne  k  Bonn,  on  comprend  I'exprossion  de  Floras 
qui  explifpie  que  Drusus  ametiora  cette  route  en  faisant  constniire 
dos  ponts  sur  les  nombreux  coars  d*eau  quelle  traversait.  Bomtam  ei 
GtMriarum  pmitihus  junofU.*'  (Floras,  iv.  7.)  Notes  to  Juh$  C^nar, 
t.  11..  I.  iii.,  oh.  vii.,  p.  1(57. — All  the  boat  editions  give  Gesoniam 
(Geldulmm).  not  Gcsoriocura.  The  historian  is  8i>caking  of  the 
Rhine.  '*  Nam  j)er  Rhuin  quidem  ripara  quinquaginta  amplina 
castella  direxit  Bonuam  et  Gesoniam/'  &c.  It  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  two  fHjints  so  remote  as  Bonn  and  Boulogne  nhnnld 
be  bracketed  together,  in  consequence  of  Ceesar  having  bridged  over 
all  tlie  watercourses  between  the  two.  Tlio  CoDtx  Baviuthokksis 
(Floras,  edit.  Jahn,  Leipzig,  1852]  g;ives  the  reading,  '*  ISomian  H 
Cit'ooriacum  pontihuet*"  Ac. 
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the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century — Cevanta-wic('),  now 
Etaples.  was  the  chief  port  of  comraimication ;  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Wissant  enjoyed 
this  honour,  antl  Calais,  in  its  tuni,  succeeded  Wissant. 
Wissant  seems  t-o  have  yielded  to  Calais,  because,  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  its  port  was  destroyed  by  one 
of  those  sand-storms  which  are  so  frequent  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  with  which  all  who  have  been 
resident  there  for  any  length  of  time  must  be  fami- 
liar. Cevanta-wic  fell  a  prey  to  the  Northmen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  century;  and  Wissant  may 
have  taken  its  place,  owing,  as  the  Abb^  Haigncre 
suggests  {Etki,de  sur  le  Porlus  I(itt9,  p.  2S),  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  Flemish  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  increasing  commerce  with 
England.  The  motives  which  induced  our  ancestora 
abandon  Gesoriacum  {Boulogne)  for  Cevanta-wic 
not  easy  to  discover;  but  the  reasons  which  led 
the  Romans  to  prefer  Gesoriacum  to  the  Portus  Icius 
are,  I  think,  sulficiently  obvious. 

"  No  one  can  explore  the  neighbom-hood  of  Wissant 
without  being  struck  with  its  extreme  sterility.  Du 
Ciuige(')  has  collected  all  the  learning  relative  to  Wis- 
sant. and,  in  spite  of  hirasell',  has  sho\vn  the  poverty 
of  the  place  and  the  slendemess  of  its  resources.  The 
Boulognese  antiquaries  dwell  with  much  triumph  on 
these  testimonies  to  the  poverty  of  the  rival  i)ort ;  but 


(')  *"  Ci  ■     or  Qujintiiwich,  was  the  ftncii*nt.  iiftme  of  S.  Josae- 

Mcr.  .  ^.     It  wiPi  «ack<xl  in  «42.— ^».  ISaHlnian.  Bouquat, 

m  61."    <-U.>rt.  nut.  Brit.,  p.  34o.) 

O  DUaertatiou  xxviii.,  ftppendod  to  the  HisL  da  8t,  LouU, 
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it  is  forgotten  that  these  testimonies  afford  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  question  put  forward  with  so 
mtich  cunfidcnee — viz.,  how  came  the  Romans  to  make 
Boulogne  their  port  of  transit  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  Britain,  if  Wissant  were  the  Portus  loins  ? 
Wissant,  or  rather  the  port  adjacent  to  Wissant,  may 
have  answered  Caesar's  purpose,  when  he  had  hun- 
dreds of  ships  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  commis- 
sariat ;  hut  when  a  port  was  to  be  provided  to  meet 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  traffic,  it  was  necessary  to 
select  one  that  possessed  local  resources.  The  neigh- 
fjourhood  of  Boulogne  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
fertile,  and,  as  its  harbour  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Wissant,  the  Romans  selected  it  for  their  port,  not- 
withstanding the  greater  length  of  the  voyage."  This 
supplies  a  reason  why  no  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered  there. 

The  wi'iters  who  are  quoted  as  describing  Gesoria- 
cum  as  the  port  of  the  Morini,  were  not  bom  in 
Csesar's  time.  Porapouius  Mela(M  flourished  about 
A.D,  50;  Pliny  died  a.d.  79  ;0  Florus  (3)  flourished 
about  A.T).  115  ;  and  Ptolemy  about  a.d.  140-G0.(*) 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
that  the  voj^age  lay  between  the  estuary  of  the 
Somme  and  Pevensey,  (^)   has    been   so  completely 

{')  "  Ultimos  Gallicanmi  gentiiiin  Morinoa,  nee  portu  quein  Ge«o- 
riaoura  vocant  quic(]uam  notiua  habot."    (iii.  2.) 

(■)  "  Haec  [Britain]  abest  a  Gessoriaco  Morinorom  gentis  litore 
proximo  trajoctn  r|Uinquaginta  If."     (iv.  30.) 

(')  "  Quum  tortitt  vigilitt  Morino  solnsset  e  portu  minus  quam 
medio  die  insulam  ingressus  est."     (iii.  10.) 

(*)  '*  hlopiviiv  rijffopinrwv  fxivciow,"     (ii.  9,  3.) 

(')  Arch4X2ologia,  xxxiv.  231. 
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answered  by  Mr,  Lewin,  (')  that  it  requires  but  a 
passing  notice.  Roman  knowledge  of  navigation  was 
extremely  limited,  and,  therefore,  that  Ctesar  should 
have  attempted  a  piissage  of  sixty  statute  miles  with 
clumsy,  slow-sailing,  heavily-ladcn  transports,  with 
several  hundreds  of  horses  on  board,  the  safe  arrival 
of  which  he  considered  of  great  importance — when  all 
the  information  he  possessed  of  the  opposite  coast 
wan  derived  from  the  rapid  and  imperfect  survey  of 
Voluseuus,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  which  he  bad 
gleaned  that  the  shortest  transit  lay  in  the  country  of 
the  Morini — is  a  striking  improbability. 

Caesar,  with  his  squadron  of  war  galleys,  consumed 
ten  hours  in  the  passage  across,  being  twenty  miles, 
from  Gaul  to  the  place  where  he  brought  to  (assum- 
ing that  he  crossed  at  the  nearest  point),  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour ;  on  the  same  calcula- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Airy's  theory,  Volusenus  must 
liave  been  thirty  hours  before  he  arrived  at  his  ground, 
and  the  same  time  in  returning.  How  much,  or  rather 
how  little,  time  would  that  oflBcer  have  had  at  his 
disposal  for  rowing  along  the  coast  and  sounding,  a 
work  which  ho  could  not  well  perforin  at  night,  so  as 
to  return  on  the  fifth  day  ? 

The  learned  Professor,  relying  on  the  meaning 
he  attaches  to  the  verb  projiciscitur,  maintains  that 
Csesar  did  not  entor  the  territory  of  the  Morini,  that 
set  out"  for  it,  but  that  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
ir  arrived  there.  Cxsar  tells  us,  that  "he  marched 
out  to  the  Morini  with  all  his  forces,  l>ecause  from 

(■)  Rvpli€M  to  the  HeinarU  (/  the  AUronoma-  Rou^* 
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thence  was  tbe  shortest  passage  into  Britain."  (^) 
Cau  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  intention  ?  As  he 
does  not  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  we  may  assunae  that 
he  reached  his  destination  and  sailed  thence.  His 
was  not  the  character  to  give  u]3  auj  undertaking 
actually  commenced.  He  does  not  descend  into 
details,  but  he  supplies  all  the  leading  events,  and 
if  he  had  seen  cause  to  alter  his  course,  a  writer  so 
accurate  as  he  would  have  indicated  it.  Mr.  Airy 
seems  ingeniously  making  out  a  case  which  can  never 
be  substantiated. 

Again,  the  Astronomer  lloyal  takes  exception  at 
the  construction  of  the  sentence — "Quo  ex  portu 
commodissiraum  in  Britanniam  transjectum  esse  cog- 
noverat  circiter  raillium  passuum  xxx  ii  continenti," 
(Be/.  Gal,  v.  2.) 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  sentence  originally  ended 
at  coffnoverat,  and  that  the  subsequent  words  are 
an  interlineation.  There  is  no  MS.  authority  for  that 
assertion  ;  but  if  they  are,  it  would  appear  needless  to 
discuss  the  interpretation  which  the  Astronomer  Koyal 
attributes  to  them — \\l.,  that  they  refer  to  a  general 
observation  made  by  Cu^'sar  us  to  the  distance  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  not  to  the  passage  which  he  under- 
took. The  sentence  in  question  has  reference  to  the 
time  when  Csesar  was  about  to  cross  the  British 
Channel  for  the  third  time  ;  and  surely  he  must  then 


(*)  "  Ipse  cum  omnibus  copiis  in  Morinoa  proficisoitur.  quod  inUe 
erat  brcrissimus  iu  Britanniam  trajoctua.  (iv.  21.)  "  In  ^lorinos/' 
£.c,,  the  country,  not  the  poojile. — So  Cicero,  in  his  Ora/towa  atjaimt 
Verres,  always  oalU  the  Sicilian  tovm  *'  Loontiui,"  not  "  Loontium." 
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have  learnt  that  the  nearest  point  from  coast  to  coast 
was  not  thirty  miles,  but  barely  twenty.  C) 

Assuming,  then,  that  Cape  Grisnezwas  the  Itium, 
and  that  the  port  nearest  to  it  was  the  place  of 
embarkation,  there  are  two  important  questions  which 
must  be  decided  before  a  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at 
$m  to  the  place  of  tfebarkation.  As  Caesar's  progress 
to  the  east  or  west  depended  on  the  state  of  the  tide, 
the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  day  of  the  month  on 

^ which  he  arrived  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
form  a  calculation. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  year ;  it  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  B.C.  55,  and  from  internal 
eindence  there  is  almost  as  httle  doubt  as  to  the 
iftonth.  The  expedition  was  organised  when  "  little 
of  sammer  remained,'*  and  allusions  are  made,  on 
Osttr's  arrival,  to  the  harvest  as  still  continuing,  but 
(*)  Since  these  pages  were  written,  a  frro^/iiwe  has  appeared,  ron- 
tamiag  as  entirely  new  and  original  view  of  the  transaction— /u/t'un 
C€mar ;  did  hf  ctom  the  Channel!'  By  tho  Kov.  Scott  F,  Surtces. 
TIm  author's  theory  is,  that  Ciosar  ^ilod,  not  aa  commonly  supposed. 
aoroaa  the  British  Clwnuel  from  some  point  between  Boulo^ie  and 
CAlais.  to  aomo  point  1>etwe€in  Hythe  and  Deal,  but  over  the  high 
•QAA.  from  the  month  of  the  Hhine;  and  that,  in  his  tlrat  expedition, 
he  landed  at  Cromer  in  Norfolk ;  and  in  the  second,  at  UrancNister, 
in  Norfolk.  Tli is  would  certainly  not  bo  the  "ehori^st*^  and  "  intjtt 
cvRKwnt^nf  pajwog^!"  In  the  Appendix,  the  author  states  that  he 
mda  -Ijccx"  instead  of  xacx  miles,  and  attributea  the  diffcrenco  to 
the  error  of  the  MSS.  But  he  gives  no  authority  lor  the  asHertioo. 
In  the  cuoe  way  it  would  bo  pojisiblo  to  prove  that  Cmsar  landed  at 
aereral  phures,  for  there  are  many  parts  of  the  English  coast  which 
folfil  the  de3criptiou  of  the  hvnding-filw^e  )jiven  in  the  Commen- 
tarUs.  Then,  how  nbout  the  eighty  Roman  miles  from  the  sea  to 
tfae  ThuDtCS?  The  Homikn  mival  camp  was  evidently  in  Cantium. 
Tbure  aw  many  other  objections,  equally  obvious,  il'  the  ordinary 
text  is  to  be  aalherod  to. 


to 
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drawing  to  its  conclusion,  ''  tlie  grain  had  been  reaped 
everywhere  except  in  one  place ;"  (^)  and  August  is 
nntjuestionably  the  han^est  month  in  Kent.  More- 
over, Cajsar  was  anxious  to  leave  Britain  before  the 
equinox,  which  was  approaching,  ('-)  and  which  the 
ancients  reckoned  to  be  the  24th  of  September ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  stayed  in  the  island  rather  more 
than  three  weeks,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  sailed  from  Brit;iin  in  the  montli  of  August.  Now 
as  to  the  day,  Caesar  writes,  after  the  fomih  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Britain,  that  the  transports  with  the 
cavalry  hove  in  sight,  but  were  beaten  off  by  stress  of 
weather ;  and  it  happened  on  that  same  night  to  be 
full  moon,  which  day  makes  the  highest  tides  in  the 
ocean  ;  but  the  Romans,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  absence 
of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  not  previously 
aware  of  that  fact.  (^)  This  full  moon,  according  to 
Dr.  Halley,  and  others  who  have  calculated  it  since 
his  time,  (*)  was  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August, 
or,  to  speak  strictly,  at  3.0  a.m.  in  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  3ist  of  August.  In  common  parlance, 
it  was  tlie  night  of  Wednesday,  certainly  not  that 
of  Tliursday. 

Does    the    expression   post   diem    quartum   mean 
the  fourth  day  exclusive,  or  the  fourth  day  inclusive. 


(')  "  Omni  ex  reliquia  pordbua  demesso  fnimento  pars  una  erat 
relifjua."     (iv.  112.) 

(•)  *'  Pi-opinquu  die  a>qnmoctii."     (iv.  35.) 

(*)  "Pout  diem  f|uartum,  qiiam  est  in  Britanniam  ventiim,  naveu 
rniif  &c.  Eiidom  nocte  aocidit,  ut  esset  lima  plena,  qui  dies  mari- 
timoa  ffistQB  maximos  in  Ooeano  efficere  consueril:  no&triaqae  id  erai 
incoffnitura,"    (iv.  28.  29.) 

(*)  Do  Morgan's  Book  ofAlmanaa. 
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of  the  day  of  the  full  moon — viz.,  30th  of  August? 
If  the  fonner,  the  arrival  of  Caesar  was  on  the  26th ; 
if  the  latter,  it  was  on  the  27th  of  August. 

The  almost  invariable  practice  of  the  Romans  was 
to  reckon  inclusively.  If  there  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
exceptions,  they  are  so  rare  as  to  prove  the  rule. 
They  had  a  very  pecuHar  mode  of  reckoning.  In 
marking  the  days  of  the  month  they  reckoned  back- 
wrards.  The  Calends  are  the  first  day  of  the  month ; 
Calendie  Januariae  is  the  first  day  of  January ;  Pridie 
Calendarum,  or  Calendas,  is  the  31st  of  December,  or 
second  of  the  Kalends  of  January ;  the  day  before 
that,  or  30th  of  December,  was  III.  Kal.  Jan.,  that 
is,  ante  diein  ierfium  Kalendas — t.c,  die  tertio  ante 
Kalendas.  IV.  Kal.,  the  29th  of  December,  and  so 
un.  **  JnU  diem  quartum,  Kalendas  Septerab.,"  was 
21)tli  of  August,  so  that  August  29  and  September  1 
were  both  reckoned  into  the  four  days.  A  passage  in 
one  of  Cicero's  orations  is  conclusive  on  this  point: 
"Neque  te  illo  die,  neque  postero  vidi  ....  post 
Jinn  ieriium  veni."  (Philip.,  ii.  35.)  So  that  we  may 
reckon  that  Ca?sar  was  oil'  the  coast  of  Britain  on  the 
27thof  August.  0 


I 


0)  Unirittingly  ire  follow  the  Romim  mode  of  compntation  in 
npng  "u  tvriian  agnc,"  which  iudicatos  that  the  pttroxyanis  return 
nwry  other  da%j,  and  "  (]uartaa  "  gxqvj  two  days.  In  French  a  week 
ifi  expreweij  by  Anil  jonnf,  and  a  fortnight  by  une  qumzmne.  His 
Mftjoftty  the  £ra|>eror  Napoleon  IH.  ia  of  opinion  that  four  whole 
days  afaoald  be  ronnte<l  after  the  day  of  landing,  and  that  as  the 
storm  took  place  on  tho  evuuing  of  the  30th,  the  landing  occurred 
oa  tbfl  2Gth.  In  dealing,  however,  with  this  casG  onr  decision  must 
ha  fonaedt  not  according  to  the  modem  niode  of  reckoning,  but  to 
Uie  nurtom  in  classic  timoH. 

Tb«  ImperUl  biograjiher  appends  the  foUowijig  note :— *'  Mot  4 
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Now,  as  to  tlie  hour  of  liis  arrival.  Caesar  tells 
us  that  he  got  under  weigh  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third   watch   {frrtia  ftre  vigUia  soldi,  iv.   23) ;    that 


he  ii 


of 


inniself,  with  the  first  vessels,  made  the  coast 

Britain  about  tlie  fourth  hour  {jjm^  horn  circiter  diet 

qicarta) ;  and  he  waited  at  anchor  till  the  ninth  hour 


moti  cela  vout  diro  que  les  navtroa  portant  la  caT&lleric  mirent  ^  la 
voile  qnatrc  juurs  o]ires  I'arrivee  des  Uomains  en  Angletenre.  La 
lan^e  Iiitino  employait  fouvcnt  lo  Bombre  ordinal  uu  Ulmi  du  nombre 
cardinal.  Aiusi  I'historien  Kutropeadit:  'Carthage  tut  dfetruite  700 
ans  n])r^8  avoir  6t6  fondle,  CariJuttfo  sepiin^etUeeittw  anno  qwim  condiia 
eral  dvleta.  est.*  Faut-il  dans  la  phrase  j'&«J  dumi  qmirium  compter  le 
jonrtnAme  du  dfebarqtiomnnt  ? — Virgile  dit,  en parlaiit  du  dix-septi6me 
jour:  *Si'2>tiin<i  yoai  dfcimavi.* — Ciceron  ae  sert  de  rexpression  poat 
ti*j>ennium;  pour  diro  rfdita  air  ana.  II  est  Evident  <:[U0  Virgile  compt^ 
sept  jouTB  apres  lo  dixiOme.  8i  Ic  dixiemo  6tait  compris  datiH  ce 
cjhiilrQ,  I'expresaiou  scptima  post  decimam  siguifierait  simplcmeut  le 
^bxieme  jour.  De  son  c6t6,  Cic^ron  cntend,  risihloment,  lea  six  ans 
comme  uu  laps  de  temps  qai  doit  s'ecouler  h  partir  du  moment  on 
il  pjirlo.  Done  lo  jautt  dhm  quartunid&  C^sar  doit  se  comprendre 
dans  le  sons  de  quatre  jours  revolus.  nana  compter  le  jour  dudelMkrque- 
ment,"  (II.,  1.  iii.,  ch.  vii.) — The  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  mean 
the  Hamo  thing.  For  what  is  the  difference  between  "  on  the  fourth 
day  after  his  arrival"  and  "four  days  attcrP"  "Wliat  light  docs 
this  remark  of  the  Emperor's  throw  on  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
computing  p 

The  ]}asRngo  His  Miyesty  quotes  from  the  Qaorgica,  lib.  i.,  does 
certainly  mean  the  Boventeouth  day,  and  not  the  sixteenth,  for  it  is 
taken  directly  from  Hesiod,  who  s|>erifies  the  seventeenth.  But 
»9pUmapo8t  dechnavi  is  only  a  poetic  form  of  dtcima  aeptima. 

As  to  the  phrase  ante  or  j)o«^  dx^m  qHartum  quant,  the  simplest 
explanation  is,  to  regard  it  as  a  coiifustou  between  two  different 
expressions ;  and  an  idiomatic  transposition — i.e.,  pott  diem  quarttim 
qttain — ls  only  die  qiiattd  ptut  qiuxm.  At  the  same  timo,  poat  (or  anis) 
docti,  as  is  not  uncommon,  double  duty.  It  may  be  regarded  either 
as  an  a^lverb  or  a  prcjwsition.  It  is,  in  fact,  put  once  instead  of  twice. 
Qiifxm  the  adverb,  uo  doubt,  orif^ntiUy  was  the  fem.  accus.  of  ^ui  or 
quU;  the  full  expression  would  bo  jxtvt  iiJam  qumn,  quam  for  qitd, 
by  a  sort  of  Greek  attraction  of  relative  to  antecedent.  This  is  the 
more  easy  and  natUT-al,  because  qtmvi  here  includes  its  antecedent, 
poat  qwim  l)cing  a  condf!n.'4ed  oxprossion  for  poat  iUam  yu<i— after  four 
days  after  that  on  which  ho  had  arrived. 


I 


I 
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for  the  remainder  to  come  up  {nd  fioram  nonani  in 
attcAori^  expeciavif);  then  he  weighed,  and,  with  wind 
and  tide  in  his  favour^  he  proceeded  about  seven 
miles. 

I  The  Roman  night  (as  well  as  the  day)  was  always 
divided  into  twelve  hours,  each  watch  lasting  three. 
But  the  length  of  the  hours  varied  with  the  season ; 
they  would  coincide,  of  course,  at  the  equinoxes, 
when  each  viffilia  would  be  actually  three  hours  in 
length.  On  the  2Gth  of  August,  B.C.  55,  the  night, 
in  the  latitude  of  London,  was  ten  hours  long; 
SiMsb  computed  hoiir  would  therefore  be  il  =  T=fifty 
minutes,  instead  of  sixty.  So,  the  first  watch  being 
set  at  seven,  and  each  watch  consisting  of  two 
I  and  a  half  hours  of  our  time,  the  third  watch  would 
I  begin   in  five  hours — i.e.,  after  midnight,   which   we 

may  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  tertia  fere  viffilia,  {}) 
On  the  27th  of  August,  B.C.  55,  the  sun  rose  at  5.6 
ajn.,  and  set  at  6.54  p.m.    The  Roman  day,  therefore, 
,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  consisted  of  thirteen  hours 

j  and  forty-eight  minutes  of  our  time ;    so  that  each 

I  Eoman  hour,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  day,  consisted  of 

r  sixty-nine  minutes  of  our  time.  Four  Roman  hours 
on  that  day  were  represented  by  four  hours  and 
thirty-six  minutes  of  our  time,  so  that  Ca?sar  was 
under  the  high  cliffs  of  Britain  at  9.1b  a.m.,  having 
consumed  that  time  in  the  passage ;  four  hours  more 
will  bring  us  to  the  completion  of  the  eighth  hour 
f  the  day,  and  the  ninth  hour  of  the  Roman  day 

('>  So  "do  medio  potnre  die"  (Hot.,  fffrf.  i.  8.)  is  to  Have  begun 
At  noou. — See  aUo  Mr.  Long'a  Note,  p.  181. 
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would  commence  at  2.18  p.m.,  till  which  time  Caesar 
lay  at  anchor. 

Hanng  disposed  of  these  important  premises,  now 
comes  the  cidminating  question — Which  way  was 
tlie  tide  running  at  2.18  p.m.  on  the  27th  of  August, 
H.c.  55?  Ill  thuvSe  days,  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
rely  on  the  precision  of  steam,  that  possibly  we  may 
not  be  able  to  realise  to  its  full  extent  the  importance 
of  wiud  and  tide  to  the  ancient  mariner.  "VNIiat 
report  is  Volusenus  likely  to  have  made  to  his 
general,  as  the  result  of  his  reconnaissance  F  In 
those  days  of  uncertain  navigation,  we  may  assume 
that  his  instructions  were  to  report  on  the  nearest 
available  landing-place.  No  military  man,  nor  any 
one  else,  would  contemplate  for  a  moment  landing  a 
hostile  army  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  a  port,  which  the 
vessels  could  enter  only  in  a  long  line,  with  the  risk 
of  being  surrounded,  if  they  succeeded ;  (})  nor  on  the 
narrow  ledge  of  beach,  under  beetUng  cliffs,  under  a 
deadly  shower  of  missiles  from  above.  No;  he  had 
to  seek  for  the  nearest  "open  and  level  shore;"  and 
where  would  he  find  it  ?  His  repoii;  may  have  been 
to  tliis  eflect: — "  Proceeding  across  to  the  nearest 
point  of  land,  of  the  two  ports  generally  used  by 
the  merchants — ue,,  Dover  and  Folkestone — one  will 


(*)  Dovor  could  not  have  boon  thought  of  as  a  landing-place.  It 
is  Bomowh&t  amusing  fornH  English  to  ho  informed  that  "un  andeti 
chroniqtiew,  aivpeU  XJareli,  rtwonto  que  Wilbrwd,  rui  ile  Kent,  batit  en 
700  VogUso  do  Saint  Martin,"^  &c.  {Juha  C^aar^  II.  1.57.)  Is  this 
takon  Uoni  Cuuideui'— "  Darullut*  tclla  \i)i  nut  of  Eadnior.'*  itc.  {Kent, 
i.  '^40.)  Tlio  Knglit.li  tmnnhilor  iiuiu'oves  the  name  of  the  Kentish 
lawgiver  Wihtrttd  itiiv  Willjix'd. 


ice  ot  about  eight  raiJes."^  We  have  no  re 
se  that  Volusenus  could  calculate  the  set  of 
,  nor  could  he  possibly  conjecture  from  which 
the  wind  nii^ht  blow ;  and  it  was  next  to 
ible  that  tbe  expedition  could  proceed  with 
against  it,  especially  as  the  object  would  be 
dity  of  movement  to  outstrip  the  enemy,  who 
rtain  to  be  on  the  look-out,  and  to  disembark 
ient  force  before  he  could  come  up.     It  might, 

|brc,  have  been  considered  desirable  to  have 
red  two  landing-places,  one  on  the  east,  the 
on  the  west.  Volusenus  is  not  named  as 
anying  the  expedition,  which  is  somewhat  re- 
le.  We  might  almost  infer  that  he  did  not, 
r,  at  the  council  of  war,  tells  his  officei's  what 

I  learnt  from  Volusenus.     Caesar  e\4dently  knew 

liat  point  to   steer ;   and   with   two   such  land- 
as  Dover  and  Folkestone,  it  would  have  been 

It  to  commit  an  error. 

le  tides,  it  is  well  known,  occur  twice  in  the 

jr-four  hours,  and  each  time  about  twenty-five 
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tides  recur  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  The 
tables  of  the  tides  are  usually  calculated  for  the 
new  and  fiill  moons  only.  However,  there  are 
slight  distiu'binjj  iuthiences  which,  in  some  degfree, 
vary  the  general  rule  ;  there  are  therefore  published 
annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  tables 
of  the  time  of  high  water  at  the  principal  places  on  the 
coast  of  England  and  Ireland  for  any  day  in  the  year. 
On  reference  to  these  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
"Establishment"  of  Dover — i,e,,  time  of  high  water 
there,  immediately  after  a  new  or  full  moon,  is  at 
11.12  a.m.,  which,  therefore,  in  the  present  instance, 
would  be  the  morning  tide  on  August  31,  as  it  is 
agreed  that  the  full  moon  occurred  at  3.0  a.m.  on 
that  day  of  B.C.  55.  The  time  of  high  water,  how- 
ever, is  calculated  in  the  Admiralty  Tables  on  the  basis 
that  the  moon's  transit  was  at  twelve  o'clock  at  mid- 
night, whereas  the  full  moon  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  wae  at  3.0  a.m.  on  that  day ;  and  this  introduces 
a  disturbing  element.  We  shall,  therefore,  attain 
greater  accuracy  if  we  take  the  actual  time  of  high 
water  at  Dover  on  the  fourth  Jay  before  some  full 
moon  which  concurred  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that 
one  on  August  31,  b.c.  55 — viz.,  at  3.0  a.m.  By  the 
Tide  Tables  for  the  year  1851),  the  moon  was  full 
on  December  10,  at  3.13  a.m.,  which,  therefore, 
diilers  by  thirteen  minutes  only  from  the  time  of  full 
moon  on  August  31,  b.c.  55.  Thus,  August  27,  b.c. 
55,  the  day  of  Caesar's  arrival,  will  correspond  with 
December  fi,  1859;  and  August  31,  B.C.  55,  with 
December  10,  1S59.     Now,  high  water  at  Dover  on 
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December  6,  1859,  was  at  7.31  a.m.  According  to 
the  Admiralty  directions,  the  stream  off  Dover  sets 
westw-ard  four  hours  after  high  water,  and  runs  west 
for  the  next  seven  hours,  and  then  turns  eastward 
and  runs  so  for  the  next  five  hours.  (^)  The  tide, 
then,  on  August  27,  B.C.  55,  began  to  flow  east- 
ward, or  up  Channel,  at  0.1  a.m.  (viz.,  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  hij^h  water),  and  so  continued  until 
11.31  a.m.  (being  four  hours  alter  high  water),  and 
then  turned  westward,  or  down  Channel,  until  6.31 
p.m-  In  other  words,  rejecting  minute  fractions, 
the  tide  ran  to  the  east  from  6.0  a.m.  to  11.30 
a.m.,  and  then  to  the  west  from  11.30  a.m.  to 
0.30  p.m. 

The  late  Dr.  Cardwell,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford, 
maintained  an  opinion  expressed  in  the  Archceologia 
CnniiaHo,  voL  iii.,  that  the  embarkation  took  place 
at  Wissant,  but  the  debarkation  at  Deal,  and  sug- 
geeted  that  the  Admiralty  Tables,  though  correct 
enough  for  mid-channel,  were  inapplicable  to  the 
iu-shore  tides.  The  question  was  taken  up  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  President,  Earl 
Stanhope,  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
iJie  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who,  with  great  liberality,  admitting   that 

C)  "AJxmt  one  mile  S.S.E.  of  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse,  the 
■IrcMBi  bcipna  to  act  to  the  eaetirard  About  Ih.  SOid.  heforehtgh  water 
<m  tbe  ahore  At  Dorer,  And  ran  a  from  N.E.  by  E.  to  E.N.  K.  about  6^ 
hoanL,  or  liH  four  hours  aflrr  high  w<iirr.  It  then  turns  and  acta 
W.8.  W.  i|u»rter  \V.  for  about  seven  houra."  (Potter's  Ti<U  TtthUa,  185**, 
p.  no.)— 8««e  aUo  the  tidal  information  in  Mr.  Lewin'a  valuable  work 
Utforr  quoted. 
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the  former  tidal  observations  **  dealt  chiefly  with 
main-tide  streams,  and  not  with  the  eddy  or  in- 
shore streams,"  (*)  at  once  directed  Surveyor  Calver, 
R.N.,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  tides  at  Dover, 
in-shore  {i.e.^  vyrithin  tlie  limits  of  1^  or  2  miles  from 
the  shore)  between  the  South  Foreland  and  Shake- 
speare's Cliff'.  The  report  of  this  officer,  dated  1st 
of  December,  18G2,  is  printed  in  Archceologiay  xxxix. 
12,  and  was  as  follows  : — "From  the  average  of  these 
observations,  it  appears  that  when  hi^h  water  at  Dover 
occurs  about  7.30  a.m..  the  ia-shore  flood,  or  easterly- 
going  stream, turns  4h.48m.  after  it  is  high  water  upon 
the  shore.  Taking  then,  for  example,  a  7.31  a.m, 
high  water,  and  assuming  that  the  ebb,  or  westerly- 
going  stream,  runs  on  the  average  for  6^  hours,  it 
follows  that  the  flood,  or  easterly-going  stream,  on 
that  day  would  turn  oflf  Dover  at  12.19,  and  the 
succeeding  ebb,  or  westerly -going  stream,  would  run 
to  the  westward  until  6.34  p.m." 

Thus,  the  only  differences  between  the  ofl-shore 
and  in-shore  tides  are  :  that  off-sAore,  the  tide,  when 
it  is  high  water  at  Dover  at  S,31  a.m.,  turns  west- 
ward at  11.31  a.m.,  and  inshore  at  12.11).  Off-shore^ 
the  tide  continues  to  run  westward  until  6.31  p.m., 
and  inshore  until  G.34  p.m.  If  Ctesar,  then,  at  the 
ninth  hour,  Roman  time — i.e.,  at  2. IS  p.m.  of  our 
time,  sailed  with  the  tid",  he  must  necessarily,  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt,  have  gone  westward, 

A  question  might  be  raised,  whether  Cajsar,  who 

(*)  Se«  liCtter  of  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  Secretary  to  the  Admiraliy, 
ArchcBologta,  xxxir.  281. 


CJKBAK    HOST    HAVK    GONE   TO    WESTWARD. 


Us  us  that  he  waited  at  anchor  unti/  the  ninth  hour 
for  the  heavy  transports  to  arrive,  weighed  anchor  at 
thai  precise  time.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  state- 
ment that  he  lay  at  anchor  until  the  ninth  liour 
implies  that  he  did  not  lie  at  anchor  heyond  that  time 
Secondly,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  principal 
officers  hatl  arrived  simultaneously  with  Caesar  in  the 

t(nrtme»,  so  that  he  was  not  waiting  for  them.     He 
employed  the  interval  in  giving  them  their  instruc- 
tions, in  order  that  no  time  should  be  lost.     By  2.18 
p.m*  all  the  vessels,  save  the  cavalry  transports,  had 
eome   up,   and   then  dismissing  his  officers,  having 
wind  and  tide  in  his  favour,  he  hoisted  the  signal  and 
weighed.     But  the  stream  continued  running  to  the 
wwtwurd  till  0.30  p.m.,  so  that  if  Cajsar  had  an  east- 
:      ward  tide,  he  must  have  waited  for  it  upwards  of  four 
boars  after  the  whole  fleet  had  assembled;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  his  wasting  all  this  time  with- 
the  least  allusion  to  it.     There  is,  moreover,  this 
ty:  when  he  did  weigh,  he  had  to  carry  the 
gfat  miles  to  its  destination ;  and  considering 
e  time  occupied  in  the  passage  from  Graul  even  by 
e  swiftest  vessels,  we  may  form  some  calculation  as 
the  time  likely  to  be  consumed  in  that.     So  that, 
if  he  waited  for  the  easterly  tide  at   6.30,  he  could 
seKToely  have  gained  the  landing-place  until  S.30,  or 
ore  than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset.      Then 
ere  was  all  the  fighting  to  be  done,  and  tlie  camp 
be  entrenched — a  proceeding  which  the  Romans 
ver   neglected,   and  certainly  could  not  upon   this 
iou-     And  the  performance  of  this  dutj'  in  the 


I  Dooni  I 
i  difficult 
Hput  the 
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dusk    or  darkness  would   certainly  have   been   men- 
tioned by  so  careful  an  historian  as  Ciesar. 

IF,  then,  the  tide  was  flowing  from  the  east,  the 
wind  was  blowing'  from  the  same  quarter.  Csesar 
weighed  anchor,  *'  having  got"  {^nactm)  *'  both  wind 
and  tide  in  his  favour."  (iv.  23.)  The  word  nactiiH 
would  give  us  an  idea  that  there  had  been  a  change 
either  of  the  wind  or  tide.  But  the  tide  had  been 
running  in  the  same  direction  for  the  last  two  hours  ; 
a  fact,  from  the  swinging  of  the  vessels,  immistakable 
by  the  veriest  landsman,  so  that  the  change  must 
have  been  in  the  wind.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to 
the  change  of  wind  that  the  cavalry  did  not  sooner 
make  its  appearance.  On  the  2Cth  of  August,  B.C.  55, 
it  was  high  water  about  8.0  p.m,  at  the  port  of  embar- 
kation.(')  Caesar  got  under  weigh  about  midnight,  and 
lie  appears  to  have  ordered  the  cavalry  to  ride  over  to 
tlie  upper  port  at  the  same  time.  (-)  We  can  imagine 
the  difficulty  of  embarking  some  500  or  GOO  horses  in 
ill-appointed  transports,  an  operation  which  the  im- 
patient general  characterised  as  somewhat  tardily 
performed,  (^)  so  that  probably  they  lost  that  tide,  and 
when  they  did  get  out,  the  wind  had  evidently  shifted, 
and  they  were  unable  to  hold  their  course,  and  so  had 
to  put  back  again.  If  the  same  favourable  wind  with 
which  Caesar  started  (!S.W.)  had  continued,  it  would 
have  been  equally  favourable  for  iJie  transporte  in  the 


(*)  See  Mr.  Lewin's  /nuonon,  p.  27. 

(»)  "  Tertia  vigiliu  Bolvit,  equitesque  in  ultoriorem  portum  pro- 
grodi,  et  naves  conscendere,  et  ae  sequi  jusait."     (iv.  23.) 

('}  '*  A  (loibofi  quam  paulo  tardius  eaaet  administratam."  {Jbid,) 
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other  port ;  the  wind  therefore,  without  doubt,  must 
have  shifted,  and  then  continued  to  blow  from  the 
east  for  several  days  consecutively,  as  the  eighteen 
transports  could  not  renew  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
Cbaanel  until  four  days  afterwards,  when  again  a 
storm  arose,  and  they  were  driven  back  pod  diem 
quarium. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Cicsar  embarked 

d  debarked  on  both  occasions  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  second  expedition  to  Britain,  the  light  breeze 

from  the  south-west,  which  had  wafted  the  fleet  from 

Gaul,  died  away,  imd  by  midnight  there  was  a  dead 

calm.     The  ships  were  carried  a  long  way  out  of 

Htheir  course  by  the  tide,  so  that  at  daylight  Csesar 

Bfound  Britain  on  his  left  hand.(^)     Now,  if  he  were 

Bbouud  for  the  eastern  shore  of  Kent,  between  Walmer 

"  and    Deal,  the   coast  would   always   lie   on  his   left 

band. 

Again,  when  the  cavalry  transports  at  length  got 
out,  and  approached  the  coant  of  Britain  and  were 
seen  from  the  camp,  they  were  overtaken  and  dispersed 
by  a  violent  storm  which  drove  some  of  them  back  to 
tlie  place  whence  they  c^me,  and  others  to  the  west- 
ward of  tlie  island.  Now,  from  Deal  the  coast  trends 
southwards  to  the  foreland;  a  wind  driving  to  the 
west  would  have  sent  them  ashore ;  at  all  event*,  if 
they  flucooedcd  in  rounding  the  South  Foreland,  they 
would  no  longer  have  been  visible  from  the  camp, 


(•)  ■•  Leni  Africo  provectns,  medU  circitor  nocto  vento  intcrmisso. 
eanan  non  ten  ait.  ot.  longiud  dtilutua  lestu,  ortA  luce,  sob  ainifitri 
Bfikaim-jun  relscUm  eonspcxit.**    (v.  8.) 
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whereas  il'  they  were  in  sight  of  Lymue,  Caesar  could 
have  seen  them  drive  farther  westward. 

As  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  Ca?sar  proceeded 
to  the  westward,  where  is  the  first  place,  on  "  a  flat 
and  open  shore,"  which  Volusenus  had  reported  as  tit 
for  landing  the  army  ?  The  line  of  clifis  terminates 
at  Sandgate,  and  is  there  succeeded  by  a  broad  and 
level  plain.  As  we  have  to  seek  a  landing-place  to 
the  west,  there  is  none  other  within  the  range  than 
this.  Believing  Caesar  to  have  anchored  off  Folkestone, 
six  and  a  half  (English)  miles  would  bring  him  to  the 
present  creek  of  Lymne.{*)  "Whoever  will  examine 
the  features  of  this  locality  (Folkestone),"  says  Mr. 
Post,  '*  will  perceive  that  the  ancient  harbour  here, 
winding  inland  for  some  little  distance  between  the 
hills,  would  very  perfectly  make  good  Caesar's  words, 
that  darts  could  be  cast  down  on  shore  from  the 
higher  places  above.  In  addition,  in  the  situation 
of  Folkestone  there  is  another  peculiarity;  it  was 
near  this  place  that  the  tide  flowed  up  the  ancient 
estuary  of  tlie  Rother,  which  has  long  since  been 
entirely  choked  up."  (-) 

"  I  need  not  produce  arguments,"  says  Mr. 
Lewin,  who,  with  unequivocal  love  of  the  subject, 

(*)  Portu3  Lemania. — Cmsar'a  landing  at  Lymno  is  not  a  new  idea. 
D'Anville  aud  Philipott,  the  Kentish  toj>0|^ru[)htt:ul  writers,  both 
held  the  aarae  opinion,  although  neither  of  thorn  supported  it  by 
argument,  nor  inquired  how  it  would  bear  on  his  other  transactions 
in  Britain.  Lirane,  signifies,  in  old  British,  a  haven  (Lambarde.  1&4) 
and  corroapondB  with  tho  Greek  \tfiiiv,  a  port;  and  Ptolemy's  caiv^i 
\ifiriv  is  commonly  thought  to  meau  Limno.  Hytho  in  Saxon  is  tho 
same  as  Limne  in  British  and  Greek. 

(*)  On  the  Place  of  Cas9ar*$  Landwj  in  Britain,  By  tho  Bot.  Bealc 
Post,  B.CL. 
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has  \vith  great  industrj"  and  talent  gone  deeply  into 
this  part  of  it,  "  to  show  how  peculiarly  favourable 
to  a  hostile  descent  is  the  great  marsh  Ijnng  between 
Sandgate  and  Eye.  The  bones  that  are  piled  in  the 
crjrpt  of  H)-the  Church  bear  witness  of  the  fierce 
encounters  which  have  there  taken  place  between  the 
Britons  and  their  invaders  on  the  British  Arma- 
geddon." (p.  34.) 

Here  the  shore  was  planum,  or  flat ;  it  was  also 
apertum,  or  open,  for  the  heights  to  the  north  were  at 
least  a  mile  distant.  Here  are  adjacent  woods  and 
com  lauds.  Now.  the  country  from  Deal  to  Canter- 
bury is  one  great  grazing  plain,  undiversified  by  a 
single  coppice.  Where,  again,  are  the  marshes  at 
Deal?     Ca'sar  speaks  of  the  vada,  or  shoals  (iv.  26) ; 

Plutarch  of  the  tqt^ov  l\<a6rj  kuI  fxarrhv  vdarot  (Plut.,  Cas. 

16);    and  Dion  says  distinctly  that   Csesar   "landed 
on  tixe  marshes"  {h  ra  Tivdyrj  tt-o/JafioiTi,  xxxix.  51); 

^and  Lncan  taunts  Ciesar  with  his  ill  success  on  the 
marshes : — 
what 


'  Oceanumque  vocans  incerii  ttagna  profundi, 
Ternla  quieaitis  oaiendit  ter^  BriCannia." 

(PUrsoi.,  ii.  572.) 


Dion  Cassius,  whose  authority,  however,  is  some- 
what doubtful  in  this  mutter,  as  he  wrote  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  this  events  says,  that  "  Caesar 
uot  being  able  to  land  where  he  ought  to  have  done, 
sailed  round  a  promontory,  and  went  to  the  other 
side."  (xxJiix.  51.)  Now  ii'  we  examine  the  map 
designed  by  Mr.  James  EUiott,  we  shall  perceive 
that,  according  to  his   plan,  what   is   now   llomney 
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Marsh  was  once  a  great  bay,  with  an  island  or  bs 
above  high  water  in  the  centre.  If  it  were  so,  there 
is  a  promontory  to  be  rounded,  miles  of  open  and  flat 
shore,  and  a  possibility  of  sailing  on  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay.  The  map  is  appended  to  Mr. 
Roach  Smith's  "Excavations  at  Lvnine,"  p.  40;  and 
by  kind  permission  of  the  author  is  copied  on  Plate 
I,  (Kg.  1.)  Mr.  Elliott  was  the  engineer  of  the 
Dymchurch  sea-wall,  and  for  several  years  past  has 
directed  his  attention  to  this  question,  and  has  made 
several  eiu'eful  surveys  of  the  whole  district.  *'  The 
streams,'*  says  he,  "from  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex  discharged  themselves 
into  the  bay,  and  in  time  of  floods  from  heavy  rain 
would  come  dowTi  loaded  with  the  debris  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed,  but  which  would 
be  deposited,  as  soon  as  the  waters  had  expanded, 
in  the  open  bayj  and  we  now  find  the  whole 
country,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Limene,  at 
Appledore,  in  a  circuit  of  about  a  raile  (and  at  no 
other  part),  at  a  few  feet  under  the  present  surface, 
covered  with  trees  of  the  oak,  alder,  and  birch,  some 
of  great  size,  and  evidently  having  been  drifted 
from  a  distance,  and  deposited  where  now  found." 
Roman  remains  of  pottery  and  otlier  debris  have 
been  disinterred  in  great  abundance  at  Dymchurch. 
(See  Jour.  Sri/.  ArckeBol.  Assoc. ^  p.  40,  Canterbury 
Congress,  1844.) 

The  disembarkation  was  effected  under  dangerous 
conditions.  The  Britons  pushed  forward  their  horse- 
men and  their  war-chariots,  and  the  crowd  of  footmen 
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followed,  with  all  possible  speed  along  the  heights,  the 
coarse  of  the  Roman  fleet.  The  transports,  from  their 
size,  could  come  up  only  where  the  water  was  deep, 
and  the  legionaries,  encumbered  with  a  great  weight 
of  arras  and  armour,  would  be  obliged  to  tiing  them- 
selves into  the  sea  on  an  unknown  coast,  gain  a 
footing,  buffet  the  waves,  and  fight  at  the  same  time. 
He  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground  and  unembarrassed,  could  freely  hurl  their  jave- 
lins while  forcing  their  trained  horses  into  the  water. 
The  Romans,  strangers  to  this  mode  of  warfare,  were 
disconcerted,  and  himg  back.  The  great  commander 
had  his  resources  at  hand.  He  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  rteet  the  war-galleys,  which  were  of  lighter 
draught,  and  of  a  kind  new  to  the  natives,  rowed 
^them  to  the  undefended  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  these 
ir^eseU  sent  forth  showers  of  arrows  and  other  missiles 
fix>m  the  engines  on  board,  which,  doubtless,  did  great 
execution  on  the  naked  bodies  of  the  enemy.  The 
Britons,  dismayed  and  astonished,  halted  and  recoiled. 
Still  the  Romans  hesitated  to  leap  from  their  ships,  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  the  water ;  wlieu  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  celebrated  10th  legion — the  gallant 
enaign's  name  is  lost  to  fame — loudly  invoking  and 
exhorting  his  comrades  to  defend  the  eagle,  Hung  him- 
iielf  into  the  sea,  and  the  rest  followed  his  example. 
The  battle  began.  To  the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  it 
was  long  and  obstinate. (^  The  Romans,  nniible  to 
kwp  their  ranks,  t^j  gain  a  solid  footing,  or  to  rally 
beneath  their  standards,  fell  into  extreme  confusion. 


O  "  Pagnatum  eat  ab  utriBque  ocriter.**    (iv.  26.) 
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The  enemy,  who  knew  all  the  shallows,  were  enabled 
to  cut  off  small  parties  in  detail,  or  to  hurl  their 
javelins  on  the  undeteudod  flanks.  Seeing  this,  Csesar. 
manned  the  small  boats,  and  dispatched  them  wherever 
the  men  were  in  most  danger ;  and  then  the  Romans, 
having  established  themselves  on  terra  firma^  formed 
their  ranks,  opposed  science  to  undisciplined  valour, 
and  soon  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Pursuit  was 
impossible,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  cavalry, 
wherein  alone  fortune  failed  the  Romans  ;(')  but  the 
first  rood  of  British  soil  was  gained,  and  held  for  the  ^^ 
time.  ^^1 

The  painted  naked  enemy  had  fled,  and  left  the  1 
Romans  at  liberty  to  entrench  a  camp,  a  duty  never 
omitted,  and  certainly  not  to  be  neglected  under  the 
present  circumstances.  They  had  little  time  for  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  for  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  there- 
fore it  was,  doubtless,  as  near  the  fleet  as  possible ;  and 
it  was  also  of  smaller  dimensions  than  usual,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  ba^gsige.  The  precise  spot 
where  it  was  laid  out  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
the  configuration  of  this  part  of  the  coast  having 
undergone  material  and  visible  changes.  There  is 
a  quadrangular  Roman  fortress,  called  Stuttfall,  half- 
way up  the  hill  of  Lymne,  and  overlooking  the  old 
port ;  some  have  assigned  this  as  the  site  of  the  camp. 
The  fortress,  however,  must  have  been  of  subsequent 
erection,  being  far  too  massive  to  have  been  raised  in 
an  emergency,  and  probably,  like  Richborough,  was 
one  of  those  strong  fortresses  which,  under  the  com- 

(*)  "  Hoc  unnm  od  pristinam  fortuuam  Cffisari  defuit*'     {Ibid.) 
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mand  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  protected  the 
uthem  and  eastern  coasts  during  the  later  Roman 
period*  and  formed  the  germ  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Mr.  Lewin  places  it  on  the  sea-side  oppo- 
site Lymne,  possibly  where  the  modem  fort  now  stantls. 
Mr.  Appach,  who  has  taken  up  the  subject  witli  a  hearty 

,  is  of  opinion  that  Ciesar  brought  up  at  Hythe, 
and  on  the  supposition  that  Eomney  Marsh  was  not 
then  in  existence,  coasted  tlicnce  to  Borrington,  landed 
along  the  coast  there,  and  set  up  his  camp  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  present  Borrington  church.  (*)  At 
ail  event*,  the  veil  is  lifted  to  this  extent,  that  it  can 
be  seen  clearly  and  undoubtedly  that  Csesar  started 
from  either  Wissant  or  Boulogne,  that  he  was  off  the 
coast  of  Britain  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  that  he 
landed  somewhere  to  the  west  of  Folkestone. 

The  natives  sued  for  peace  and  sent  in  hostages, 
which  it  was  Ctesar's  policy  to  accept,  for  no  doubt  he 
was  already  convinced  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
intentions,  he  must  pay  another  visit  to  the  island, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  far  more  imposing  force  than 
he  had  under  his  present  command. 

Then  came  the  disastrous  storm,  "joo^/  diem 
quartumj*  and  the  appearance,  and  still  more  rapid 
disappearance,  of  the  cavalry  transports ;  and  then 
that  tempestuous  night  with  the  high  tide,  which 
did  such  damage  te  the  war-galleys  hauled  on  the 
beach,  and  to  the  heavy  transports,  which  broke  from 


(•)  /u/«wj  Cai»ar*8  British  ExpedUUm.  By  Francis  H.  Appach, 
E»q.,  IUl  Paper  read  at  Congreas  of  the  Uritibh  Arcluoological 
AssociAtion  at  Hostiogs.  August  22,  1866. 
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their  moorings,  and  were  dashed  together.  Twelve 
vessels  were  destroyed;  so  that  Caesar  must  heartily 
have  wished  himself  back  again  on  the  Continent. 
To  enable  him  to  da  so,  the  soldiers  began  vigorously 
to  repair  the  damage,  making  use  of  the  materials 
supplied  by  the  vn-ecks  to  render  the  rest  seaworthy. 
The  discipline  of  the  liomans,  which  had  enabled  a 
smaller  number  to  overcome  a  greater,  had  deceived 
the  Britons ;  but  when,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
camp,  they  could  form  an  estimate  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  when  they  perceived  that 
he  had  neither  cavalry,  ships,  nor  provisions^  they 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  freeing  for  ever 
their  native  land  from  this  daring  foe.  Caesar  had  a 
suspicion  of  their  designs,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye. 
The  legions  took  it  by  turns  to  go  out  daily  into  the 
country  near  the  camp  to  gather  in  the  harvest  left 
on  the  ground.  No  doubt  the  Britons  took  it  ill  that 
an  enemy  should  reap  what  they  had  sowed.  One 
da3%  when  the  7th  legion  was  out  on  this  duty,  those 
who  were  on  guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  camp 
reported  to  Ciesar  that  a  greater  dust  than  usual  was 
observed  in  the  direction  whither  the  legion  had 
marched.  Caesar,  at  once  guessing  the  state  of  affairs, 
ordered  the  cohorts  upon  guard  to  march  witli  him  to 
that  quarter,  and  two  others  to  take  their  place  at  the 
gate,  and  the  rest  to  arm  themselves  and  follow  him 
immediately.  After  having  ailvanced  a  little  distance 
from  the  camp,  he  discovered  his  men  overpowered  by 
the  enemy ;  for  the  natives,  being  able  to  conjecture 
which  way  the  men  would  pass,  had  concealed  them- 
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Ives  over-night  in  the  woods,  had  fallen  suddenly 
upon  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  act  of  reaping — con- 
sequently divested  of  their  anna — had  killed  a  few, 
and  terrified  the  rest,  besides  enclosing  them  with 
their  horses  and  chariots.  Caesar  appeared  at  the 
critical  moment.  He  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to 
attack  the  enemy,  but  contented  himself  with  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive,  and  so  quietly  withdrew  his 
raen. 

Caesar  here  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  manner 
of  fighting  with  the  war-chariots,  and  he  highly  com- 
mends the  dexterity  of  the  "barbarians"  in  handling 
them.  **  These  chariots,"  he  says,  *'  combine  the 
mobility  of  cavalry  witll  the  stability  of  infantry." 
One  might  infer  that  this  was  the  first  time  on  which 
they  canie  into  collision  with  the  Roman  troops,  and 
that  horsemen  opposed  the  landing  and  forced  their 
horses  into  the  water.  Chariots  could  scarcely  have 
been  available  on  the  beach  j  and  if  they  had  descended 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  probability  is  that  Csesar 
would  then  have  notified  the  fact.  Mr.  Long  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Britons  had  no  cavalry,  and  that  the 
**efKife9  ho9(ium  estfedariique^'  {Bel.  GaL,  v.  15),  are 
00  more  than  the  essedarii.  He,  however,  candidly 
B^0^  ^^^  i^  ^^^  place  Csesar  says  ''peditaius 
rqmfaimque  '*  (of  the  British),  and  that  Strabo  (p.  200), 
in  his  account  of  Britain,  says  that  they  (the  Britons) 
use  chariots  for  the  mont  part  (to  irKiov).  (')  The  Bri- 
tish horses  appear  to  have  been  small ;  but  still,  with 
such  an  abundance  of  them  as  it  appears  there  were, 

(')  Kote  to  Cauar,  v.  16,  p.  2U. 
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it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  used  for 
riding,  an  act,  one  would  imagine,  more  primitive 
than  driving. 

After  this  the  Britons  assembled  in  great  force, 
and  made  a  Rnal  attack  on  the  camp,  which  ended  in 
their  flight.  The  Eomans  pursued  them  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  killed  many;  but  as  they  had  no 
cavalry,  save  about  thirty  horses — which  Oommius  had 
brought  over  with  him — the  rest  escaped.  On  the 
same  day  they  sent  a  deputation  to  sue  for  peace. 
Caesar  exacted  double  the  number  of  hostages  which 
he  had  before  required,  and  the  equinox  being  at 
hand,  and  a  favourable  wind  occurring,  he  set  sail  a 
little  after  midnight,  and  thus  concluded  a  bootless 
visit  of  less  than  three  weeks  to  these  shores,  having 
failed  in  acquiring  inlbrmation — the  avowed  object  of 
the  expedition — on  any  subject,  save  one — the  genus 
hominuniy  Jmd  he  had  truly  discovered  the  mettle  of 
the  inhabitiints. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  two  of  the  trans- 
poi-ts  could  not  make  the  port  for  which  they  were 
bouud,  and  drifted  farther  south.  (')  Mr,  Lewiu 
rejjards  this  circumstance  as  a  strono:  confirmation  of 
his  theory  respecting  Boulogne,  because  the  Admiralty 


(*)  "Pttulo  infira  dclatae  sant,"  (it.  36.) — Mr.  Airy  undorstonds 
this  to  mean  that  the  ships  wore  "carried  down  tho  wind."  (Fwk 
Aihiffnaswtn^  lOtb  Sept.,  18^9.)  —  But  Gsesar  uses  the  wurd  Vn/e- 
riotw(^  and  xupmorcm  (c.  28),  undoubtedly,  with  rcferonco  to  tho 
points  of  the  compass.  The  Komana  thought  the  Korth  l*ule 
elevated  above  thci r  headn,  and  the  South  one  the  anti podes , 
beneath  thera. — ^Virgil  is  expreao  on  this  jwint:  "  Hio  ror/ex  (tho 
North  Pole)  nobis  semper  aubliinis :  at  ilium  (tho  other,  the  South 
Pole)  sub  pcdibus  Styx  atra  vidut  uaucsquo  prof  audi."   (Ceor^.,  i.) 
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Directory  gives  the  following  caution  :  "  On  approach- 
ing Boulogne  at  the  beginning  of  a  rising  tide,  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  direction  in  the  tables, 
OS  the  streams  (from  the  Channel  to  the  North  Sea) 
hereabout  meet,  and  are  turned  down  upon  the  French 
coast;  so  that  a  ship,  which,  at  the  English  side, 
-would  at  this  time  have  a  stream  setting  straight  up 
■the  Channel,  here  encounters  one  upon  her  beam, 
sweeping  her  down  towards  the  Sonune,  and  hence, 
probably,  the  cause  of  the  many  disastrous  losses 
^vhich  have  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  Channel."  C) 
The  streams  hereabout  meet.  A  glance  at  the  diagram 
ipide  Plate  /.,  fig.  2)  which  Mr.  Potter  courteously 
gave  permission  to  be  copied  here,  gives  us  reason  to 
Relieve  that  the  same  casualty  would  occur  to  a  vessel 
off  Cape  Grisnez,  making  for  Wissant,  which  would 
te  driven  into  Amblcteuse,  or  elsewhere,  ashore. 

The  incident  above-mentioned  introduces  us  to 
an  instance  of  the  superiority  of  discipline  over 
numbers.  The  300  soldiers,  having  disembarked 
from  the  two  vessels,  were  marching  for  their  camp, 
when  thoy  were  surrounded  by  their  old  enemies, 
the  Morini,  who  summoned  them  to  surrender  their 
arms  or  die.  But  the  Romans,  forming  themselves 
into  a  rbg,  ('-)  set  the  barbarians  at  defiance.     The 


(')  Pottisr's  Tide  TahU$,  p.  122. 

O  •*  Orfoo  fifecto,*'  37. — "  This  was  u  movomont  practised  as  a  last 
againit  an  overwhelniing  force.  The  men  formod  a  circle. 
pTMMiktd  a  front  all  round,  (v.  :U.)  OoUiu.s  (x.  9)  p;\v(in  a  Usfc 
Uw  rariottJi  natnea  applied  to  the  form  in  which  soldiers  wero 
arraogod— frondi  suhaidiA,  cuneus,  orbis,  globus,  forficea  (probably 
roaembling  the  doublo-aocked  column  peculiar  to  the  Prussian 
armj),  ■errs,  ala?.  tnrrcs  ;**  and   he  adds  that  those  military  terms 
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number  of  the  enemy  speedily  increased  to  about 
6,000.  For  upwards  of  four  hours  did  this  gallant 
little  band  defend  itself,  imtil  Caesar,  receiving  in- 
telligence of  their  position,  immediately  dispatched 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  from  the  camp  to  their 
rescue,  upon  sight  of  which  the  enemy  threw  down 
his  arms  and  fled. 


are  derived  from  the  things  themaelTes,  which  are  literally  ao  called." 
(Note  to  Long's  CcBsar.)  —  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  formation  was 
repeatedly  resorted  to.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  an  account  of  it  at 
the  combat  of  Flodden  Field.    (See  Mtirmion,  canto  vi.  34.) 
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for  which,  however,  is  not  apparent),  was  certainly 
not  the  case  after  so  many  acts  of  her  human  exist- 
ence had  been  played  out,  when  destiny  led  Ciesar  to 
these  shores.  Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  speak  of 
the  comparative  gentleness  of  manners  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  tin  district  had  acquired 
from  their  intercourse  with  foreign  tnulers.  Tlie 
comparison  of  the  ancient  Britons  with  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  is,  perhaps,  founded  on  their  practice  of 
tattooing  their  bodies  with  blue;  but.  although  the 
state  both  of  the  Caledonians  and  Hibernians  was 
savage,  (^)  yet  the  condition  of  the  Southern  Britons 
and  particularly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  nearest 
to  Gaul,  as  described  by  Caesar,  the  earliest  witness  on 
the  subject,  can  liardly  be  considered  to  have  been  as 
low  as  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Britain  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  successive 
migrations  from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Gaol. 
Without  entering  into  an  ethnological  disquisition,  it 
will  be  suifieicnt  for  the  purpose  to  state  that  in 
Caisar's  time  Oullia  was  divided  among  three  great 
nations — the  Belga^,  Celtie,  and  Aquitani.  Of  these 
the  Celtaj  were  the  most  extensive,  and  their  name  is 
that  under  which  the  whole  nation  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  (-)  the  word  Galli  being  the  Latinised  form  of 


(»)  Dio  Cass.,  bccvL  12.— Strabo,  v.  5,  5  0. 

(')  The  Hcv.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  Words  and  Places,  remarks  on 
tlio  curious  distribntion  of  Anglo-Saxon  tiamcs  over  the  district  which 
lies  between  Calais,  Boulogne, and  St. Omur.  All  ETiglishmcnwhohavo 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country  must  have  thought  that  "W'iiQille** 
sounduU  very  like  "  windmill,"  and  that  it  was  singular  a  place  called 
"  Sangatte  *'  should  exist  exactly  opposite  to  ooi-  Kentish  "  ^^andgate." 
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tlie  native  term  Gael.  C)  They  extended  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Garonne ;  the  Aquitani  from  the  Garonne 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Belgse  possessed  all  the 
country  between  the  Seine  and  Mame  to  the  Rhine.  (■) 
Caesar  tells  us  that  of  these  tliree  nations  the  Belga? 

^  were  the  most  redoubtable.    Lying  nearest  to  Britain, 

^P  they  crossed  over  the  narrow  sea,  drove  out  the  Celtic 
inliabitants,  and  established  themselves  in  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire.  Their  principal  station 
was  called  by  the  Eoraans  Venta  Bclgarum,  or  Win- 
chester. He  distinguishes  the  Cantii,  or  people  of 
Kent,  as  more  advanced  than  the  rest  in  the  habits 
of  civilised  life,  and  as  not  differing  much  from  the 
people  of  Graul.  The  Belga>,  the  Regni,  or  people  of 
Sussex,  and  the  Cautii,  pursued  agriculture ;  but  most 
of  the  interior  tribes  lived  on  milk  imd  flesh,  or  in 
that  state  which  has  been  called  the  pastoral,  and 
clotlied  themselves  with  skins.  (^)  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of 
Britain  enjoyed  a  much  higher  order  of  civilisation ; 
in  fact,  superior  to  that  possessed  by  their  neighbours 
on  the  opposite  coast. 

^        \Miat  do  we  collect  from  Ca3sar's  narrative  ?     He. 

H  the  first  great  foreigner  that  invatled  Britain,  found  a 

Twenty-two  of  thoso  names  bavo  the  suffix  "  ton,"  wliich  is  hardly 

finnd  cUewhcrp  on  the  CoDtinont,  and  more  than  100  oud  in  "  ham," 

•'|«m,"or  "hjui."a8for  instanco,  Bazingham,  Eringhnm.  Berling- 

luuD.  in  Fntnoo.    corresponding  to  Brassmgham,  Erriogham.   and 

in  Englftnd.    It  would  Beem  aa  iF  this  partienlar  portion 

Frvidi  cooat  had  received  a  Saxon  colony  from  Enj^land,  or 

may  prcserro  tho  tnioe«  of  the  old  Littua  Saxonicnm. 

^Bel  Cf.,  i.  1. 
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civil  and  military  system,  different  from  anjiJiing 
he  had  witnessed  before ;  but,  judging  from  the  patent 
facts  on  the  face  of  his  own  account  of  his  two  cam- 
paigns, quite  able  to  cope  with  that  of  Rome.  He 
deuomiuates  the  natives  Barbari ;  but  the  Romans 
called  all  nations  by  that  term  except  themselves  and 
the  Greeks.  His  description  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  country  long  settled  under  an  organised  con- 
stitution and  government;  with  com  abundant  and 
easily  procured ;  a  poptilation  so  dense  as  to  strike 
him  with  amazement;  (^)  houses  numerous  {creberrima), 
and  stock  abundant  ^  a  metallic  currency,  copper  and 
bars  of  iron.  (^) 

Tlie  British  chariot  system  excited  his  admiration 
and  the  terror  of  the  legionaries.  From  his  minute 
description  of  it,  he  had  never  witnessed  it  elsewhere. 
He  says  it  was  new  to  him,  and  took  his  men 
by  surprise.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  Solomon 
gathered  together  1 ,400  chariots ;  but  the  mere 
reserve  of  Cassivellaunus,  after  dismissing  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  amoujited  to  4,000.  An  organisation 
which  could  scarcely  have  existed  without  a  consider- 
able degree  of  civilisation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  wondrous 
earthworks — relics  still  of  nigh  2,000  years — because 
their  date  is  uncertain,  and  Caesar  does  not  mention 
them.  But  this  may  be  remarked,  that  in  comparing 
the  Roman  and  British  systems   of    castrametation, 


I 


(>)  **Tnfimta  hominum  est  mnltitudo."   (§   12.)— Also  Diod- Sic, 
rlvot  ^t  caj  iroXvdi'^pwirov  r^v  vf^vov,  (v.  21.) 
(»)  Bel.  Gixhy  V.  12. 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  the 
palm  of  science  to  the  British.  As  to  their  non- 
military  works,  every  known  artificial  mound  is 
dwarfed  to  very  humble  dimensions  by  the  side  of 
Silburj*  HUl  and  Old  Sarum. 

Long  before  the  Roman  invasion,  Dniidism  was  a  ThoDroWa. 
flourishing  institution  here.  Popular  belief  attaches 
little  more  to  the  as{>ect  of  its  professors  than  that  of 
dignified  old  savages,  with  long  beards  and  flowing 
robes,  with  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  branch  of 
mistletoe  in  the  other ;  the  sanguinary  immolators 
of  human  victims,  Csesar,  a  rival  pagan,  with  all 
a  Roman  citizen's  feeling  of  superiority,  fairly  tells 
OS  that  the  Druids  were  great  astronomers ;  that 
tiiey  taught  the  youth  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  magnitude  of  the  world  and  the  earth,  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  might  and  power  of  the 
immortal  gods.  (*)  They  held,  too,  the  immortality 
of  tlie  soul  in  transmigration  ;  and  this  doctrine  they 
esteemed  a  great  incentive  to  courage,  the  fear  of 
death  being  removed.  They  were  also  learned  in 
Greek.  Csesar  says  that  the  Druidic  colleges  in 
Britain  were  frequented  by  natives  and  foreigners, 
who  wished  to  study  the  system  {dwciplwa)  which  he 
believed  to  have  emanated  hence  into  Gaul.(-)  This, 
however,  is  scarcel}^  credible.  The  lithic  ruins  of  the 
old  Druidical  temples  extend  over  the  face  of  the 
oouutry  from  Cornwall  to  the  Hebrides ;  and  some  of 

^  O  "OuoipUna  in  BriUuuiia  re}>crta  atqne  indc  in  (?alliAm  tr&nBlats 
^■9  MQituiiAtur ;  et  nimc.  <{\n  dilij^entiua  earn  rem  cognoacere  Tolant, 
|4entmqiio  Ulo  diecendi  cftOfia  proficiacontur.*'    (I6u2.  13.) 
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them,  at  all  events,  must  have  been  in  existence  in 
Caesar's  time,  although  he  may  not  have  seen  them. 
These  huge  circles  were  the  scenes  of  national  solem- 
nities and  festlv-ities  ;  mighty  orreries,  representing 
the  great  temple  of  the  universe ;  Amesbury  has  dis- 
appeared ;  fragments  only  of  Stonehenge  remain  ;  but 
it  would  iax  our  utmost  mechanical  ingenxiity  to 
convey  and  adjust  the  immense  solitary  obelisks  that 
composed  them. 

It  is  plain  that  there  existed  in  Britain  a  pre- 
Roman  civilisation  which  loses  little  by  comparison 
with  the  contemporary  state  of  things  elsewhere. 
Diodorus  Sievdus  (v.  21)  attests  the  simplicity  of  the 
manners  of  the  Britons,  as  widely  different  from  the 
unsteadiness  and  dishonesty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  highly-favoured  south.  There  were,  of  course, 
dark  spots  ;  but  these  "barbarians"  successfully  baffled 
the  attempts  of  tlie  first  and  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Caesars  in  two  campaigns ;  so  that  he  left  not  a 
Roman  soldier  behind,  he  obtained  no  booty  of  any 
value,  and  he  even  lost  for  a  time,  as  the  result  of  his 
discomfiture,  all  his  Gallic  acquisitions.  The  idio- 
syncrasy of  nations  is  curious :  the  Briton  had  no 
claim  for  distinction  in  the  fine  arts;  Italy  is  still 
our  mistress  in  that  respect.  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticus, 
"  It  is  now  ascertained  that  there  is  not  a  scruple  of 
silver  in  that  island  (Britain),  nor  any  hope  of  booty 
except  slaves,  and  from  these  I  think  you  do  not 
expect  to  find  men  learned  in  letters  or  music."  (^) 

(')  "  Eliam  illud  cognotum  est,  neque  argenti  scripnlom  esse  in 
illn  IdsuIa,  neque  nllam  apcm  pnedse  nisi  en  mancipiis:  ox  quibua 
nullifi  puio  te  Uteris  aut  masicis  eruditoa  exspectare."     (iv.  16.) 
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And  agun,  the  great  orator  playfully  wrote  to 
Trebatiiis,  "  I  hear  that  there  is  neither  gold  nor 
silver  in  Britain  ;  if  this  be  so,  you  had  better  capture 
a  war-chariot,  and  hasten  back  to  iis  :i8  soon  as 
possible."  (^) 

The  next  year  beheld  Caesar's  second  invasion  of  second 
Britain,  for  which  great  preparations  had  been  made 
during  hii  absence  in  Italy.  According  to  his  in- 
■buctions.  the  ileet  had  l^en  remodelled,  the  trans- 
ports being  made  lower  and  wnder,  so  as  to  render 
them  handier  for  hauling  up  on  the  beiK'li,  and  for 
taking  on  board  their  cargoes  of  horses.  They  were 
to  be  propelled  either  by  sails  or  oars.  Every  pains 
had  been  taken  to  render  the  expedition  complete. 
What  was  required  for  the  fitting  out  the  vessels  had 
been  procured  from  Spain. 

The  activity  of  the  great  general  may  be  collected 
from  his  own  brief  notices.  He  left  the  army  for  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (b.c.  64) ;  travelled 
aU  through  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  crossed 
over  into  lUyricum  and  back ;  came  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Pirusta.%  who  hud  been  troublesome;  aud 
returned  to  the  army  in  Belgium.  Altogether,  he 
must,  at  least}  have  travelled  2^000  miles,  without 
reckoning  his  journeys  to  the  different  towns  where 
be  held  courts.  (^)  Upon  his  arrival,  he  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army,  and 


(*)  **in  Briton ni Am  ailul  e^aa  audio  neque  auri  neque  argenti.  Id 
ti  ito  «8t,  etaeAum  oliqaod  suadco  capiat,  et  ad  nOB  quamprimuin 
racnrraa.**  (Jd  IHo.,  vii.  7.) 

O  KoCe  to  Loog'ft  C^bdatt  p.  196. 
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he  was  pleased  to  find  about  COO  transports  and  28 
ships  of  war,  prepared  by  the  artisans  of  the  army, 
and  ready  to  be  launched  in  a  few  days.  They 
were  all  ordered  to  assemble  at  Portus  Itius.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  marched  against  the  Treviri  (or 
people  of  Treves)  with  four  light  legions  {legionibus 
expediiiii)  and  800  cavaby;  nor  was  he  long  in  re- 
ducing them  to  obedience.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
rendezvous,  where  the  whole  disposable  force  had 
assembled,  v^ath  the  exception  of  GO  ships,  which  had 
been  built  in  the  country  of  the  Meldi  (an  imeertain 
locality),  and  which  had  been  driven  back  by  a  storm. 
For  five-and-twenty  days  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  was  delayed  by  the  prevalence  of  north-westerly 
gales.  At  the  first  change  of  wind  he  got  under 
weigh  about  sunset,  A  little  episode  occurred  just  as 
the  embarkation  was  being  effected  in  the  defection  of 
the  ^duan  Dumnorix,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
busy  moment,  quietly  Avithdrew  from  the  camp  with 
all  the  cavalry  of  his  country.  For  Ca*sar  had  in- 
sisted on  his  accompanying  the  expedition,  as  he 
intended  to  carry  along  \\4th  hiiu  all  tliose  who  could 
not  be  trusted  in  his  absence.  The  cavalry  force 
assembled  there  consisted  entirely  of  Gauls,  amount- 
ing to  4,000  horses,  half  of  which  Caisar  left  with 
three  legions  xmder  Labienus  to  watch  over  his 
interests  in  Gaul ;  the  other  haK  he  took  with  him, 
the  necessity  for  such  a  force  having  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  late  expedition.  The  remainder 
of  the  army  consisted  of  five  legions,  or  about  20,000 
men. 


C£8AB8   8EC017D  V0TA6S. 
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We  may  determine  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
period  of  the  year  when  he  set  sail.  Caesar  was  at 
Plaoentia  and  Lodi,  in  Hither  Gaul,  at  tlie  end  of 
May;(^)  he  was  probably  then  on  his  road  to  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  He  tells  us  he  made  quick  work  with 
the  Treviri,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  pass  the 
smmner  there ;  C^)  and  if  we  take  midsummer  as  the 
date  of  embarkation,  we  shall  not  be  far  %Tong. 

At  lengtli,  everything  being  reatly,  and  a  light 
south-west  wind  blowing,  (^)  he  got  under  weigh  at 
aonset.  Towards  midnight  the  mnd  fell,  so  that  he 
could  not  hold  his  course ;  and  being  drifted  by  the 
tide,  at  daylight  he  found  that  the  coast  of  Britain 
lay  {rclictam,  left  behind)  on  his  left  hand.  By  this 
we  may  understand  that  the  ileet  was  carried  away, 
broadside  on,  to  the  eastward,  beyond  the  South 
Foreland,  the  bows  of  the  vessels  pointing  northwards 
towards  Deal,  and  the  coast  discovered  in  an  unex- 
pected position :  whether  he  would  have  infallibly 
stmck  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  had  he  held  on  for 
Deal,  and  the  tide  had  not  turned,  is  a  question.  C^) 
Ceesar    could   not  hold  his   course,  because   in  the 

(')  CipGTo,  Epia.  ad  Q.  2iVafr>«m,  it.  15. 

(*)  ••  N©  aastatom  in  Treviris  couaumerc  cogeretur."  {Bui.  Qui,  v.  4.) 

also  Kr.  Lowin.  p.  81,  who  is  vciy  definite  on  this  point. 

(•)  "Leni  AiHco  provectua."  {ThuL,  8.) — "The  Africus  ia  a  wind 

bloir«  *ah  oeeattt  bruiHoli,'  and  between  thia  point  and  south 

(IFoiat)  WHS  the  LiiHmotu$.      Africae,  therefore,  was  either  somo- 

«rbu  &rtbcr  sonth  than  W.S.W.,  or  not  quite  ao  fkr  S.  aa  8.W. 

by  W."    (Note  to  Long's  Cietar.  p.  201,) 

(*)  Thwe  sands,  as  it  is  well  known,  according  to  tradition,  were 

aae  time  a  part  of  Kent,  aud  the  I&uds  belongiug  to  Uodwin, 

of  Kent.    Florence  of  Worcester  deBcribos  a  diaastrou«  irmp- 

IMQ  pt  tho   M*>  ^7   which  whob  riUageii  were  submerged,  and 


absence  of  wind  he  could  not  stem  the  tide,  which 
was  flowing  to  the  eastward,  and  he  wished  to  steer 
to  the  west.  Had  his  coiu'sc  been  east  or  north-east, 
the  tide  would  have  been  in  his  favour.  But  if  he 
were  bound  for  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  where  he 
had  been  the  year  before,  could  he  possibly  have 
expressed  surprise  that  the  coast  lay  on  the  port  side  ? 
Csesar  took  advantage  of  the  turn  of  the  tide,  got 
out  his  oars,  and  about  mid-day  arrived  at  the  landing- 
place  of  the  preceding  year.  Now  if  he  were  making 
for  Deal,  the  turn  of  the  tide  would  not  have  been 
in  liis  favour,  as  it  was  then  flowing  to  the  westward; 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  been  borne  by  the  current 
beyond  that  place — i.e.,  farther  north  than  Deal,  and 


an  inDomorable  multitude  of  people  were  drowned.  "  Mare  Uttas 
egrcditur  tertio  CaL  Octobris.  ot  in  Aiigliji  villan  qu&mplurima« 
innumerabilcmquo  jiopuli  multitudinctn  Bubmoreit."  (p.  G16.)  Ho 
died,  aooordiiig  to  Hi^en,  in  1118,  jn^it,  nincty-six  years  after  the 
event.  Horny  of  Huntingdon,  who  records  it  also,  was  bom  in  the 
Bftme  century  with  him,  and  both  agree  in  fixing  the  date  ba  chat 
of  the  year  lOH.  Vlorcnco  names  the  very  day,  in  which  Matthew 
ofWetitmiiiBier  follows  him.  Another  inundation  occurred,  according 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.,  a.d-  1(XKI.  "In  this  year  also,  on  St. 
Martin's  Maad-day  (Nov.  11),  the  Bca-tlood  sprung  up  to  that  degree, 
and  did  so  much  hiirm  as  no  man  rcmcmbcrcxl  it  ever  did  before; 
and  it  was  on  Lhu  sarao  day  a  new  moon."  The  opinion  of  mudem 
geologists  id  confirmatory  of  the  tradition.  **  Goodwin  Sands,"  eaya 
Sir  C.  Lyt'U,  *'  may  bo  preaamod  to  bo  a  renmant  of  laud,  and  not  a 
mere  accumuhition  of  aca-itand,  from  the  fact  that  when  tho  erection 
of  a  Ughihuuiie  on  the  shoal  was  in  contemplation  by  tho  Trinity 
Board,  in  1817,  it  was  found  by  borings  that  tbo  bank  consisted  of 
fifteen  feet  of  sand,  roating  on  blue  clay."  {Principles  of  Geology. 
edit.  1B47,  ch.  xx.,  p.  !)(H).]  Since  the  supposed  estate  of  Earl  Godwin, 
as  marked  unt  by  tlio  minds  bearing  his  name,  extends  ac  the  present 
moment  all  the  wuy  from  Deal  along  thu  coa&i  to  the  North  Fore- 
land— if  the  tradition  be  true — it  follows  that  the  theory  of  Csesar'a 
eaatcru  Luiding  nx^nires  revision,  being  calculated  on  tho  present 
configuration  of  tlie  coast.  (See  also  Brit.  ArchatoL  Ai$QC.^  Canterbury 
Congress,  18-H;  pp.  lao.  37tf.) 
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SO  could  run  down  upon  it  with  the  change  of  tide. 
Onsar  does  not  say  so.  But  if  so,  the  time  would  not 
allow  of  his  being  carried  very  far  northwards  beyond 
Deal ;  and  he  might  have  congratulated  himself  upon 
having  made  a  quick  passage,  and  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  the  expression  of  his  admiration  at  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  rowers  of  the  heavy  tnin- 
sports,  who  kept  up  with  the  pace  of  the  light  war- 
galleys,  and  so  brought  up  the  whole  fleet  simul- 
taneously at  the  landing-place  by  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day.  As  Ctesar  had  been  drifted  by  the  tide  from 
west  to  east,  he  must,  if  he  went  back  with  the  tide 
when  it  turned,  have  gone  from  east  to  west.  This 
he  would  naturally  do  if  Hythe  were  his  object,  but 
not  if  he  were  making  for  Deal ;  for  either  he  must 
have  gone  against  the  tide  as  it  turned  down  Channel, 
or,  at  least,  athwart  it,  and  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, have  taken  advantage  of  the  tide,  and  gone 
along  with  it.  If  the  Good^-ins  had  then  been  in 
existence,  we  shoidd  have  heard  something  of  them, 
or  nothing  of  the  expedition. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  turn  of  the 
tide  in  the  Channel  is  /our  hours  after  high  water. 
When  Csesar  therefore  went  with  the  tide  at  its 
taming,  it  was  four  hours  after  high  water,  and 
approaching  to  low  water.  What  chance  would  a  fleet 
of  600  sail  about  mid-CTiannel,  to  the  east  of  the 
South  Foreland,  making  for  Deal,  have  of  avoiding 
the  sands  ?  They  must  inevitably  have  been  carried 
over  them ;  and  allowing  for  the  rate  at  which  they 
advance<I,  they  must  have  come  upon  them  at  low 


•0 


The  ^aperor,  to 
Oe  fleet  toderkteiaa 
CAof)f  aBOfuiiig'  ai 
pilota^ge. 

Tlie  enen^  fled  at  liis  iffnadi.  aoAit  fteen- 
bukation  ra  elected  witkwt  dttealfef  .  And  do 
vonder;  for  the  flec^  ty  pm«te  iVIiiii— ^lad  wroHen 
to  the  nimber  of  awfe  tikia  800  wHdi  of  vanous 
deacriptiona.  Cgaar  had,  iltwrfae,  afic  O|ipottumty 
to  aeleci  an  digiUe  aile  for  a  eaap  {idmm  bet) ;  not 
this  tune  placed,  at  flie  cadency  of  tk  amMit,  as 
doee  aa  poadhle  to  the  fleets  but  on  fa^  greund  at 
•ome  distance  inland.  Mr.  Levin  imaginei  that  it 
might  have  beea  oo  tiie  high  plaUuiw  orcclooking 
the  marah  at  Ljmne,  peAapa  on  tiie  aile  of  Lymne 
Castle.  The  apparent  objection  to  ttis  vieir  is  that, 
if  it  were  there,  it  would  not  have  been  neoessaij  to 
Omd  m(ntMUdme$$a^er9  ham  the  fleet  to  inform  Cxsar 
that  dohng  the  vidoit  storm  of  the  orer-night  serious 
damage  had  ooctirred  to  the  ahipfiii^.  The  military 
camp  was  evidently  at  a  conaidefable  distance  from 
the  naval  one ;  he  afterwards  saw  fit  to  onite  the  two 
by  a  line  of  defence. 

Mr.  Appach,  again,  is  of  opinion  that  the  military 
«■>*?  'W*  aitoated  at  Ham  Place,  midway  between 
Ap|dedore  and  Kennardington.  All,  at  best,  is  but 
eonjectore,  and  those  who  m^iniaiTi  the  eastern  l^n<1ing 
find  a  site  exactly  suited  to  their  the<»j.O) 


n  Mr.  Low 

of 


t  "A  bMbe«B  ecMyectBred  br  oUien.  thftt 
Ut«  been  on  UMSaoKT.  sImmS  wbere'llke  mtkmm 
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Csesar  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the  enemy. 
Having  ascertained  their  position  from  his  prisoners, 
and  having  left  ten  cohorts  and  300  horse  as  a  guard 
for  the  ships,  under  the  command  of  Quintus  Atrius, 
the  very  evening  of  his  landing,  he  made  a  midnight 
march  of  twelve  miles,  and  came  upon  the  native  army. 
The  Kentish  men  immediately  arose,  and  descended 
to  a  river  witli  their  cavalry  and  chariots,  and  attacked ; 
but  the  Roman  horse  repulsed  them,  and  they  retired 
to  a  position  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art.  For 
the  Britons  had  been  fighting  amongst  themselves, 
and  the  approaches  to  this  stronghold  had  been  de- 
fended by  felled  trees  against  a  domestic  foe.  The 
7th  legion,  however,  formed  the  testmfo,  carried  the 
works,  and  drove  the  enemy  out.  Cjesar,  however, 
forbatle  a  pursuit,  being  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
and  withdrew  his  men  to  camp,  and  fortified  it-C) 

Mr.  Lewin  says,  "If  we  measure  twelve  miles  from 
Ltnme  along  the  road  to  Canterbury,  it  will  bring  us 
to  Wye,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Stour. 
The  Britons  were  posted  in  Challock  Wood,  an  emi- 
nence about  a  mile  off  on  the  other  or  north  side  of 
river.*'('-)  Mr.  Ix)ng  appends  a  note  to  the  passage, 
writer,  '*  Twelve  lioman  miles  from  Deal,  or  there- 


thi*  rttaMi"   (p.  204). — If  BO,  how  WM  the 
tociKjdition  P— The  Kmpcror  afisi^a  the  sit« 
L  (U.,  cb.  iu.) 
O  Bffl  Oiil,  r,  9. 

n  p.  87.— The  BQlhor  of  tlio   Hhtonj  and  Topography  of  Wye 
write*,  ••Tbo  fuioicnt  British  camp,  strictly  bo  called,  occupies  that 
of  the  nmmiiit  of  Wye  Downs  directly  over  the  chalk  pit,  above 
WmI  cODsiaU  of  more  than  200  caves :  the  circuit  of 
not  lesB  than  630  pwea."  (p.  8.) 
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abouts,  we  find  Grove  Ferry  on  the  Stour,  where  the 
land  is  low  on  the  east  side,  or  the  side  by  which 
Caesar  would  approach  ;  but  it  rises  on  the  opposite 
side,  that  on  which  the  Britanni  posted  themselves 
{locus  Hi^perior).  The  locality  fits  the  description." 
(p.  205.) 

Tlie  next  day,  earlj%  the  Roman  array  had  scarcely 
begtin  its  advance  in  three  divisions  when  horsemen 
came  from  Atrius  to  inform  Caesar  that,  in  the  very 
violent  stomi  of  the  over-night,  the  whole  fleet  had 
been  driven  ashore  and  shattered.  Thus,  in  fact, 
the  disaster  of  the  preceding  year  was  reproduced. 
The  troops  were  at  once  countermanded,  and  Caesar 
hunted  hack  to  tlie  shore.  He  found  forty  vessels 
complete  Avrecks,  the  rest  were  capable  of  repair.  So 
he  set  the  artificers  of  the  army  at  work,(')  and  wrote 
to  Labienus  to  provide  him  with  as  many  ships  as 
possible.  The  fleet  was  then  hauled  up  high  and  dry, 
and  the  entrenchments  of  the  military  were  extended 
to  the  naval  camp,  so  as  to  form  one  entire  fortifica- 
tion, a  very  laborious  work,  which  occupied  the  army 
about  ten  days,  though  they  worked  day  and  night 
incessantly. 

In  the  meantime  the  Britons  had  not  been 
inactive.     The  detriment  of  disunion  was  manifest. 


(')  There  was  a  number  otfahri  m  tbe  legions.  The  maunge- 
moot  of  the  engines  of  war  required  mechanics.  The  directors  of 
the  /ahri  were  prctfecti.  The  fabri  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
been  reckoned  as  legionary  soIdierH,  thongh  wo  may  eupp08o  tliat 
such  o  class  of  men  would  be  mainly  employed  where  they  would  be 
most  oseliil,  and  not  be  exposed  to  useless  risk.  The  fahri  were 
the  skilled  workmen ;  but  all  the  soldiers  worked  at  such  things  am^ 
ihey  could  do.     Livy  (i.  ^^)  mentions  the  origin  of  thefabri. 
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Common  danger  corapelled  them  to  drop  private 
animosities  ;  and  Cassivellaunus,  who,  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  had  been  incessantly 
engaged  in  warfare  with  liis  countrymen  of  other 
districts,  was,  by  general  consent,  invested  witli  tbe 
supreme  command  of  tbe  allied  army;  so  that  when 
C«sar  again  took  the  field,  and  returned  to  the  point 
which  he  had  quitted,  he  found  a  great  accession  of 
force  prepared  to  contest  his  farther  progress. 

The  J{oman  army  resumed  its  adviiuce,  and  the  bhubIi 

Tactics. 

enemy's  horse  and  chariots  boldly  attacked  the 
caralrj*  on  the  march.  The  British  tactics  were  to 
make  a  dash,  and  then  retreat ;  and  when  the  chance 
of  an  engagement  seemed  at  an  end,  and  the  Jlomans 
had  commenced  the  labour  of  fortifying  their  camp 
for  the  night,  suddenly  the  ycHa  of  the  drivers  were 
hettfd,  and  chariots  and  horsemen  started  forth  amidst 
tbe  interstices  of  the  woods,  before  the  startled 
legionaries  had  time  to  rush  to  their  arms.  The 
great  commander  is  constrained  to  admit  that  his 
men  were  scare<l  by  this,  to  them,  new  mode  of  war- 
fare. (')  Then  when  the  discipline  of  serried  ranks 
was  brought  to  bear  against  them,  they  launched 
their  weapons  (javelins,  we  may  presume,  for  it  is 
remarkable  that  Ca»sar  gives  no  specification  of  their 
arms,  details  more  suitable  to  him,  one  would  sup- 
pose, than  those  of  geographical  survey),  and  were 
«ooa  beyond  danger.  The  cavalry  could  not  pursue 
them  unsupported  by  the  infantry,  for  the  Britons 
sometimes  pretended  flight,  and  having  drawn  the 
(*)  •"  Novo  g«iiere  pnguH3  perterritis  nostrU."  (v.  15.) 
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Roman  horse  after  them,  they  would  jump  from  their 
chjiriots,  and  fight  on  foot  with  great  advantage- 
There  was  a  system,  too,  lu  their  mode  of  fighting ; 
tliey  never  fought  in  close  order,  but  in  detached 
parties,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another, 
each  of  them  having  their  particular  post  assigned, 
from  whence  they  received  support,  and  the  weary 
were  relieved  by  the  fresh.  (*)  The  Eomans  re- 
mained masters  of  every  field,  but  it  was  by  dint 
of  hard  fighting ;  and  CcX'sar  owns  to  the  severe 
losses  which  he  sustained.  His  infantry  soldiers, 
he  says,  were  unfit  to  cope  with  such  an  enemy, 
because  the  weight  of  their  armour  would  not  ad- 
mit of  their  pursuing,  nor  did  they  dare  leave  their 
standards.  The  cavalry,  whether  they  pursued  or 
retreated,  were  in  equal  danger. 

It  was  in  such  a  combat  as  this,  on  the  first 
occasion  that  active  operations  were  resumed,  that 
Q.  Laberius  Durus,  a  military  tribune  (or  colonel), 
was  killed.  The  cavalry  had  been  drawn  away 
in  pursuit,  and  it  was  only  by  Casar's  sending  for- 
ward cohort  after  cohort  to  their  assistance  that  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  retrieved.  (^) 

The  Britons  were  repulsed,  but  not  defeated. 
They  watched  every  movement  of  the  invaders,  and 
on  the  next  day  a  severe  action  was  fought.  At 
mid-day  three  legions  and  all  the  cavalry  were  sent 
out  to  forage.  The  largeness  of  the  force  employed 
for  this  duty  shows  that  the  danger  was  considered 
imminent.      The   enemy  suddenly  fell   upon    them, 

(')  Bel  OaU  r.  16.  C)  Ihid.,  15, 
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ana  lought  with  wonderful  courage  up  to  the  very 
standards  of  the  Romans ;  but  they  were  at  length 
driven  oflf  with  great  loss.  Upon  this  defeat,  the 
auxiliaries  forsook  Cassivellaunus,  who  was  never 
afterwards  able  to  bring  the  whole  united  force  into 
the  field. 

CiBsar  then  determined  to  march  into  the  country 

Cassivellaunus,  to  the  Thames,  a  river  which,  he 

tells  as,  divides  the  territory  of  that  chieftain  from  the 

maritime  states  for  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea  (^) 

sentence  of  somewhat  doubtful  interpretation. 

To  his  route  thither  he  gives  us  no  clue ;  the 
enemy,  however,  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  was 
posted  in  great  force  on  the  opposite  bank,  which 
he  had  studded  with  sharp  stakes,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  the    Komans    from   landing;    some,  also,  were 

up  in  the  stream  itself,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Fr*jm  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  former  existence 
of  some  stakes  or  piles  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
known  as  the  Coway  Stakes,  between  Walton  and 
eybridge,  near  the  jimction  of  the  Wey  and  the 
Thames,  it  has  been  assumed  that  tliis  was  the 
crossing-place  of  the  armies.  This  point  has  pre- 
sented ample  grounds  for  debate.  The  tradition  is 
as  old  as  the  Venerable  Bede.  "The  remains  of  the 
stakes,"  says  he,  "  are  to  be  seen  there  to  this  very 
and  it  appears,  upon  inspection,  that  each  of 


*Ci-^-ivi.>Uaano,  cujoa  fines  a  maritiuiis  civitatibns  fluznen 
quod  appfiUacur  Tomesia,  a  mari  circiter  miUia  pasBUum 
C/WL,  11.) 

VOL.    I.  f 
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them  was  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  that  they 
were  wrapped  round  {circuuifusts)  with  lead,  and  fixed 
immovably  in  the  depths  of  the  river.  (')  Bede  does 
not  mention  where  in  the  river  these  stakes  were  to 
be  found;  in  fact,  he  himself  never  saw  the  Thames. 
Camden  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the 
lociis  in  quo,  and  expresses  himself  very  positively  on 
the  subject.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  writes,  "  I  should 
be  mistaken  in  the  place,  because  here  the  river  is 
scarce  six  foot  dct'p  ;  and  the  place  at  this  day,  from 
these  slakes,  is  colled  Coway-staies ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  Caesar  makes  the  bounds  of  Cassivelan. 
where  he  fixes  this  his  passage,  to  be  about  eighty 
miles  distant  from  that  sea  which  washes  the  east 
part  of  Kent  where  he  landed."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  183.) 
'*  Not  i'ar  froin  hence/'  says  the  continuator  of 
Camden,  *'  upou  the  Thames,  is  Walton,  in  which 
parish  is  a  great  camp  of  about  twelve  acres,  single 
work,  and  oblong.  There  is  a  road  lies  through  it, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Walton  takes  its  name  from 
this  remarkable  Valium^  Adam's  Iftdr,r  Villaris  gives 
a  Ust  of  forty-seven  distinct  Waltons  in  England ;  it 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  this  surmise  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  is  correct.  The  camp  alluded 
to  is  doubtless  tlie  one  on  St.  George's  Hill,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Coway 
Stakes,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  perceptible,  (•) 

(')  UUi,  Erchg.,  i.  2. 

(')  la  the  Emperor's  Julea  Ceaar,  the  iact  of  tUero  over  having 
boon  a  carap  thcro  is  doaicd:  "  Sur  la  coUiac  do  Saiot-Gcorgeii  pt4a 
dc  Waltuu  ikur  la  Tamise,  il  u*a  jamaiH  cxisle  do  camp.'*  (11,,  Lib.  iii.» 
ch.  vili.) 
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double-trenche<l,containiiig  more  than  thirteen  acres,(^) 
and  called  traditionally  Cicsar  s  camp,  but  what  Dr. 
Guest  calls  a  British  stronghold.  (-) 

tMr.  Gale  visited  the  place  in  1734;  (^)  and  Mr. 
lines  Barrington,  in  1769,  writes  that  the  stakes  lie 
a  single  line  across  the  river,  and  suggests  that  they 
!  the  remains  of  a  fishing  weir,  so  many  of  which, 
in  the  Thames  particularly,  the  twenty-third  chapter 

Kif  Magna  Charta  (*)  directs  should  be  destroyed. 
In  Manning's  Surrey  the  theory  of  the  Coway 
takes  having  been  Ca?sai'*8  crossing-place  is  warmly 
maintained.  In  confirmation  of  this  being  the  ford 
in  question,  it  is  added  that  spurs  and  fragments  of 
B^>eaiB,  &c.,  had  been  dug  up  at  different  times  in  a 
field  called  Warclose,  in  the  parish  of  Shepperton ;  (^) 
"  but,  before  we  acbnit  the  argument  of  the  spurs," 
adds  Mr.  Lewin  (p.  107),  "  it  must  be  proved,  which 
may  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  that  the  IlomanH  wore 

9pm  r' 

H  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that,  if  we  recall, 
amid  numberless  other  proofs,  Virgil's  beautiful 
apostrophe  to  Marcellus: — 

"  Non  illi  quisquara  bo  impune  tnliaset 
Obritib  armato;  scu  quum  podea  viot  in  hoiftcm ; 
Sell  HpamantiB  cqui/od^d  ecUearihns  aniioff."* 

.^wul,  Ti.  88-2. 

Ca?sar  disposes  of  what  must  have  been  a  very 

Q)  Hftnning^R  .Surrey,  ii. 

(*|  liOoturQ  dcLiTcreil  ai  Royal  Institution,  12Lh  July.  1866.    {Vid*^ 


lim.  No.  2.022,  p.  lU.) 
Arr-K'xoloirifi*  i.  1H4. 
/W,  U.  HI- 

M«niuDg.  ii-  759. 
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gallant  affair,  in  four  lines.  He  had  ascertained  what 
was  in  store  for  him  from  the  prisoners  and  deserters. 
He  sent  the  cavalry  on  beforehand,  and  ordered  the 
infantry  to  follow  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
such  was  the  activity  and  impetuosity  of  the  men. 
whose  heads  alone  were  above  water,  that  the  enemy 
could  not  sustain  the  attack  of  the  legionaries  and 
cavalry,  and  they  abandoned  the  bank  and  fled. 

How  cavalry  or  infantry  could  cross  the  river,  the 
only  fordable  place  being  protected  "^vith  stakes,  and 
a  hostile  army  arranged  on  the  bank«  is  certainly 
wonderful.  (^) 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  endeavours  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  Ciesar  sent  the 
cavalry  across  the  river  at  some  place,  either  above 
or  below  the  ford,  to  take  the  Britons  in  flank,  and 
to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention,  while  the  infantry 
soldiers  removed  the  stakes. 

As  the  river  was  fordable  "only  at  one  place," 
the  cavalry  on  this  hypothesis  must  have  swam  the 
river  in  the  deeps ;  and  to  swim  cavalry  over  such  a 
river  as  the  Thames,  is  a  military  operation  not  of 
every  day's  occurrence;  although  with  the  Scythian 
cavalry  of  Timur  and  Grenghis  Khan  it  was  a  feat 
constantly  performed.      No   river,  however  deep  or 


I 


0)  PolyffinuB,  a  Greek  author  of  the  second  century,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  tho  Stratagems  of  lUustrious  Generals,  tells  a  story  of 
OeMar  having  witli  him  a  very  largo  olcpbant  cased  in  mail,  with  a 
tower  on  his  back  containing  bowmen  and  alingers.  Tbo  elephant, 
with  hia  load,  entered  tho  riror  and  frightened  tho  Britanni  away. 
(Strateg.,  viii.  23,  §  5.) — Ciesar  makes  no  meution  of  what  would  hare 
been  a  very  important  fact. 
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arrested  them.  When  the  latter  surprised 
Bagdad,  he  had  just  swam  the  Tigris  with  300,000 
horsemen.  But  a  presumptive  proof  that  tliis  ma- 
noeuvre was  not  adopted  is,  that  the  infantry  appear 
to  have  got  across  first ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  stated 
that  the  cavalry  was  the  first  to  land:  "Hostes 
impctum  leyionum  atque  equitum  sustinere  non 
possent."  (v.  18.)  The  stream  was  douhtless  swifter 
in  those  days,  flowing  uninterruptedly  to  the  sea 
without  a  single  lock  to  impede  its  progress ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  absence 
of  locks  wotdd  have  made  the  river  shallower. 

After  all,  it  may  not  have  been  at  Coway  that 
the  crossing  was  effected.  Tlic  Emperor  of  the 
French  sent  over  two  officers  to  examine  the  present 
state  of  the  river  near  Coway.  They  reported  that 
there  was  no  ford  at  Coway,  but  that  there  were 
eight  or  nine  between  Shepj>erton  and  London,  His 
Majesty  reasons  thus :  the  tide  ends  at  Teddington 
— ^the  name  of  which  he  tells  us  means  Tide-end- 
town  ;  {})  and  as  Cfesar  would  hardly  select  a  spot 
for  crossing  the  river  where  he  might  be  interrupted 
by  the  tide,  he  must  have  passed  it  west  of  Ted- 
dington, Of  the  various  fords  between  Teddington 
and  Coway,  the  Emperor  selects  the  one  at  Sunbury 
as  being  the  most  favourable  for  Cajsar's  purpose. 

The  fallacy  which  runs  through  this  reasoning  is 
patent.      The  Emj^cror  argues  from  the  present  to 


fe 


{})  Hb  Mjgoatj'B  etjTDology  ia  oDtirely  at  faalt.    There  are  no 
groondis  for  this  dcriTation.    {Vide  Komble's  Codex  DiplamaiM^a, 
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the  past  without  taking  any  note  of  the  changes  that 
have  occuiTod  during  2,000  years ;  and  the  physical 
changes  of  so  many  centuries  invest  the  whole 
question  of  Ctesar's  landing-place,  as  well  as  that 
uf  the  locality  where  he  crossed  the  Thames,  in  pro- 
found and  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  capricious 
freaks  of  nature,  the  silent  transformations  of  the 
material  world,  the  incessant  war  of  the  elements, 
afford  but  an  insecure  basis  for  historical  and  topo- 
graphical investigation.  All  that  we  can  hope  is  to 
frame  a  plausible  and  consistent  theorJ^  It  is  easier 
to  discover  what  is  not  than  what  is  the  truth.  Dr. 
Guest  maintiiins  that  these  shallows  are  attributable 
to  the  present  artificial  state  of  the  river.  Silt  and 
gravel  beneath  each  weir  buiiig  torn  up  and  carried 
down  and  deposited  by  the  cuiTeut  in  tlie  still  water, 
so  that  befoi*e  each  weir  there  is  a  tendency  to  form 
a  shallow,  over  which  in  one  or  more  places  a  man 
may,  in  certain  states  of  the  river,  wade  across; 
and  that  the  shallow  at  Sunbury  is  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  Sunbury  weir.  Remove  the  weir,  and 
Cajsar's  ford  at  Sunbury  would  be  swept  away  in  a 
twelvemonth  by  the  natural  scour  of  the  river. 

When  we  find  a  village  or  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  bearing  a  name  which  ends  in  the  word 
fordy  we  may  infer  witli  certainty  that  at  the  time 
the  name  was  given  there  was  a  ford  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Such  names  are  frequent  on  the 
upper  Thames,  e.g.,  Oxford,  Shillingford,  Walling- 
ford,  Moulsford,  and  others ;  and  even  in  the  forest 
district  round  Marlow  we  have  Harleyford  i  but  from 
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thence  to  the  sea  there  is  but  one  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  which  bears  a  name  ending  in  f(yrd. 
This  single  place  is  Halliford,  at  the  Coway  stakes. 
Early  and  constant  tradition — which  must  have  had 
some  source  more  worthy  of  credit  than  mere  idle 
invention  or  the  love  of  the  marvellous — selects  this 
place  as  the  site;  it,  moreover,  accords  sufficiently  well 
with  the  distance  from  Portus  Lemanis,  namely, 
eightj"  Roman  miles. 

Now,  as  to  the  stakes  ;  it  apjiears  that  those  which 
were  known  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and 
described  by  Bcde  as  being  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thigh,  and  shod  with  lead,  and  which  are 
traditionally  believed  to  be  the  Coway  ones,  were 
found  to  have  been  placed  athwart  the  stream,  Q-) 
Now  it  is  (juitc^  clear  that  these  could  not  have  been 
the  stakes  which  Cajsar  mentions,  as  being  planted 
on  the  occasion,  to  prevent  his  landing  on  the  opposite 
bank,  for  nothing,  excepting  boats  or  a  bridge,  would 
have  more  greatly  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  river 
than  placing  stakes  across  it;  neither  could  an  army 
in  hasty  retrcat  have  time  to  drive  piles  shod  with 
lead  into  the  bed  of  a  rapid  river.  A  so-called 
Coway  stake  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  may  be  seen  there  amongst  the  British  Eoman 
antiquities ;  but  as  it  is  only  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  arm,  and  bears  no  traces  of  lead,  and  is 
flattened  on  the  top,  this  cannot  be  one  of  the  acute£ 
»Hd€«  of  which  Ca.'sar  speaks. 

What,  then,  were  the   great  permanent  stakes? 

(')  Architolog.^  ii.  HI. 
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Mr.  Barrington  suggests  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
a  fishing-weir,  the  removal  of  which,  in  the  Thames 
and  Medway  particularly,  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  Magna  Charta  directs.  (')  But  they  appear  to 
have  been  imuecessarily  strong  for  that  purpose, 
and  why  were  these  alone  suffered  to  remain  ?  Dr. 
Guest  thinks  "  the  stakes  formed  part  of  what  may 
be  called  a  fortified  ford,  and  were  distributed  so 
as  to  stop  all  transit  over  the  river,  save  along  a 
narrow  passage."  We  have  heard  of  such  arrange- 
ments elsewhere ;  on  the  Rhine,  for  inshmce,  a  great 
thoroughfare,  where  the  high  ground  on  both  sides 
completely  commanded  the  river;  but  we  have  never 
read  of  such  a  contrivance  to  extort  toll  in  England. 

Mr.  Bray  (editor  of  Manning*s  Surrey)  relates 
that  a  fisherman  who  lived  at  the  place  called  Coway 
stakes,  told  him,  in  1S07,  he  had  weighed  up  several 
stakes  there  of  the  size  of  his  thigh,  about  six  feet 
long,  shod  Avith  iron,  and  that  one  then  remained, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  weigh,  and  that  there 
were  none  in  any  other  part  of  the  river  that  he  had 
ever  heard  of.  His  tradition  was  that  they  formed 
part  of  a  bridge  built  by  Julius  Ca;sar,  and  he 
described  them  as  having  stood  in  two  rows,  some 
nine  feet  asunder. 

Now  this  does  appear,  as  Mr.  Lewin  conjectures, 
the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difliculty  respecting 
these  stakes,  viz.,  that  they  were  the  piles  of  an 
ancient  bridge.     How  did  the   British   army  cross, 

(*)  "  Ut  oranes  kidolli  do  cetero  peuitua  depoimntur  do  Tamism 
et  Medawaye  et  por  totam  Aiigliam." 
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with  their  thousands  of  chariots?     Across  the  bridge,  ^| 

which  was  then  broken  up ;  and  the  piles,  which  were  ^H 

irremovable,  were  cut  down.     Clearly  Caesar  did  not  ^H 

construct  a  bridge  there,  capable  as  he  was  of  doing  ^| 

it,(0  and  proud  as  he  was  of  his  mechanical  skill;  for  ^| 

in  that  case  why  should  he  have  forced   his  army  ^H 

through  the  stream  ?     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ^M 

CsBsar  saw  the  necessity  for  immediate   action,  and  ^H 

for  striking  dismay  by  a  co//p  de  main;  that  his  attack  ^| 

was    in   front,    and   that   the    enemy's    position   was  ^H 

carried  by  what,  in  English  military  phraseology,  is  ^H 

called    "a  rush."     The  swimming   and    fording  of  ^| 

rivers  were  among  the  regular  exercises  of  the  Roman  ^H 

legionary.     It   happened   to    be    an   xmusually  dry  ^j 

season   in  Gaul  (*),  and  it  may  have  been   equally  ^B 

so  in  Britain.     To  admit  of  the  men's  heads  being  ^| 

above  the  surface,  there  must  have  been  about  four  ^H 

feet  and  a  half  of  water.     It   was   a  most   daring  ^^ 

attempt;  and  how  it  was  done,  in  the  teeth   of  the  ^H 

chevaux  de  /rise  on  the  opix>site  bank,  we  shall  pro-  ^H 

bably  never  learn.     The  general  knew  well  the  men  ^H 

he  commanded,  and  he  was  successful.  ^^ 
Cajsar  was   now   on  the   northern   bank   of  the  TboThwD^ 

Crossed* 

Thames,  and  Cassivellaunus  had  again  abandoned  all 

hope  of  successfiilly  contending  against  the  Roman  J 

urns   in   eumbined   action.     He  therefore   dismissed  ^H 

the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  reserving  only  about  ^^k 

4,000   ciarioieers  {essedariorum).     We   may  presume  ^H 

(')  Bi-l  Onl„  iv.  17.  ^H 

Ci  Sci  GaL,  V.  24.— It  wu  bo  that  year  in  Italy.   "  Ego  ex  mag*  ^^M 

Dis  caloribQAr  non  enim  mcfminiinua  majorea."  (Cioero,  Ad  Q,  ^cUtwn, 

iiL  1.  c.  4.) 
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that  this  expression    includes    4,000  chariots.     Cha- 
rioteers would  be  of  no  avail  without  their  chariots, 
and  but  one  man  was  required  io  drive  a  chariot. 
Diodorus   recalls   to   our  mind   that   the   heroes   of 
the  Trojan  war  used  them  likewise.     Their  chariots 
carried   two   persons — ^the   charioteer  and  the    com- 
batant;   there  was,   however,   according   to   Tacitus, 
this   difference ;  that  among-  the   Britons   the  driver 
was   the   superior   person.  (^)     With    this    force    he 
harassed  the  Roman  line  of  march,  his  chariots  dart- 
ing out   upon  stragglers   at  the   most   inconvenient 
moments.     He  also  adopted  the  wise  precaution  of 
sending  the   population  and  the  cattle  away  to  tlie 
woods.      The    1,700    Gaulish    cavalry    ravaged   and 
foraged,  but  they  were  not  a  match  for  the  essedarii. 
Cassar  therefore  ordered  thezu  not  to  stray  far  from 
the   infantry ;    consequently   the  damage    that   they 
could    do    was    limited    by    the    capacity    of    the 
legionary   soldiers  to   march.  (-)      It   is    plain    that 
the  cavalry  waa  beaten;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero^s 
correspondence  that  the    name  of  a  British   war-cai* 
became,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically,  a  nom  de 
f/uerre  for  anything  very  formidable.  (•') 

The  object  of  Ca?sar's  long  march  was  to  arrive  at 
the  country  oi'  the  people  of  Essex  {Trinobantes),  and 
to  place  Mandubratius  on  his  father's  throne.  By 
repeated  \actorie8  over  his  neighbours,  Cassivellaun 
liad  acquired  high  renown  as  a  warrior ;  hence  his 

(*)  "Hanoatior  aunga;  cUentea  propugxiaut."    (Dio<L,  v.  301.) 
(«)  Bnl  G^iL,  T.  19. 

(')  Epi^t.  ad  />!>.,  vii.;  Ad  TrelcUium,  Ep.  6— ''Tu,  qui  ctotcrU 
cavere  didicisti,  in  Britannia  no  od  esaeJariis  docipiare,  cnveto." 
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H    appointment  as  generalissimo.     He  Lad  formerly  sub- 
H    dued  the  Triuobautes»  a  nation  or  district  contiguous 
to  his  own,  and,   according  to  Cajsar's   account,    *'  a 
most   powerful    people"  (firmimma  dvitm).     In   the 
^     contest,   their  king    Immanuentius   had   been  slain. 
H     Hia  son,    Mandubratius,  tied   for   his   life>  came  to 
H    Qaul,  and  appealed  to  Ca?sar  for  protection.     It  was 
^Hofoond   policy  to  secure  a   native   alliance,   and   the 
^r   suppliant  was  at  once  taken  under  Romim  protection. 
H     Tlie   Trinobantes  sent  and   oflered  to  subiriit  to  the 
B     Romans,  and  begged  that  Caisar  would  send  Jlaudu- 
bratios  to  rule  over  them,  and  that  Caesar  would  pro- 
tect him  from  Cassivellaunus.     Caesar  agreed  to  their 
I    terms,  and  ordered  them  to  deUver  forty  hostages 
and  a  supply  of  corn  for  the  array.     By  this  last 
item  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wise  policy  of  the 
British  chieftain  had  produced  its  eflect,  and  that  the 
state  of  the  Roman  commissariat  was  low.     Mandu- 
bratius,  we   learn  from  this,  was   with  the  Roman 
H    army,  and  doubtless  he  had  been  Caesar's  guide  across 
the  country  to  his  former  home. 

The  Trinobantes,  now  taken  into  amity»  were  pro- 
tected from  all  injury  from  the  Roman  soldiery.    This 
immunity  induced  several  other  states  to  tender  their 
H    submission.     These  people  were  base  enough  to  make 
known  to  the  invader  that  the  oppidmn  of  Cassivel- 
launus was  not  far  ofl*.     Upon  this  information  Caesar 
proceeded  thither,  and  found  the  forest- fastness  ad- 
^    mirably  fortified  by  nature  and  art.     He  stormed  it 
^1  in  two  points  simultaneously ;  the  Britons  could  not 
^1  long  witlistand  the  attack  of  the  veterans ;  the  place 
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was  carried;  many  were  killed,  the  rest  fled,  and  a 
large  store  of  cattle  was  the  welcome  prize  of  the 
captors. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Verulam,  near  St. 
Albans,  in  the  hundred  of  Cashio,  may  have  been  the 
town  of  Cassivellaun ;  a  supposition  plausible  enough, 
but  merely  a  supposition.  It  is  a  good  site  for  a 
town,  and  the  Romans  subsequently  built  Verulamitim 
there.  (') 

Whether  Casivellaun  was  there  in  person,  is  not 
mentioned  ;  probably  he  was.  But  while  these  things 
were  being  done,  he  tried  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  by  creating  a  diversion  in  the  south.  He  sent 
into  Cantiunij  and  to  the  four  kings  who  ruled  there, 
and  ordered  them  to  assemble  all  their  forces,  and 
make  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  naval  camp.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  ganisou  anticipated 
the  attack  by  making  a  sally ;  the  men  of  Kent  were 
defeated,  and  Lugotorix,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Wlien  Cassivellaun  heard  the  result, 
he  abatuloned  farther  hostile  operations,  and  employed 
Commius  to  negotiate  for  him  the  t-erms  of  peace, 
which  Cajsar  was  but  too  glad  to  accept.  The  summer 
was  well  advanced,  and  the  apprehension  of  troubles 
in  Gaul  made  him  anxious  to  leave  Britain.  The 
conditions  were  very  mild;  hostages  were  to  be 
delivered,  and  an  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  Cassivellaun  was  inttu-dicted  from 
interfering  with  Mandubratius  or  the  Trinobantes. 

Csesar  then  led  his  army  back  to  the  naval  camp, 

('}  Vide  Camden,  L  351. 
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returning,  it  may  be  assumed,  by  the  same  route,  and 
meeting  with  no  farther  interruption.  His  numbers 
being  greatly  increased  by  the  amount  of  prisoners, 
he  determined  to  transpoi't  the  army  in  two  voyages. 
He  awaited  for  some  time  {aliquaindiu)  the  return  of 
the  ships,  as  also  the  arrival  of  those  which  he  had 
ordered  Labienus  to  provide,  in  order  to  carry  over 
the  last  division  of  the  army;  but  very  few  vessels 
could  get  back,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  strong 
head  winds.  Caesar,  fearful  lest  he  should  be  caught 
by  the  equinoctial  gales,  crowded  all  hands  on  board 
such  vessels  as  he  had,  and  at  the  second  watch 
(nine  o'clock  p.m.)  in  calm  weather,  he  weighed 
anchor,  left  the  shores  of  Britain  for  ever,  and  landed 
in  safety  as  the  next  morning  dawned. 

Such  were  the  petty  results  of  this  mighty  expe- 
dition 1  Well  may  it  be  said  that  never  was  so  con- 
siderable a  force,  imder  so  consummate  a  general, 
employed  for  two  successive  campaigns  to  so  little 
purpose.  The  Britons  were  no  doubt  far  behind  the 
Botnans  in  discipline,  and  Cassivellaun  may  not  have 
been  a  match  for  CEesar  in  strategy;  yet  a  more 
effectual  resistance  was  made  by  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  our  ancestors  than  those  renowned  conquerors 
had  ever  experienced  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The 
vast  armament — prepared  at  what  cost — eight  hundred 
vessels! — ^intended  certainly  for  conquest  and  the 
reduction  of  Britaiu  to  another  province  of  Home — 
had  failed  entirely  in  its  purpose.  Caesar  is  content 
with  restoring  Mandubratius,  as  if  the  war  had  been 
undertaken  solely  on  his  account,  without  leaving  a 
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single  garrisoa  or  guard  to  protect  his  interests; 
and  how  long  the  parting*  prohibition  to  Cassivcllaun 
of  non-interference  was  likely  to  remain  in  force,  is 
not  difficult  to  divine.  (')  The  British  commander, 
instead  of  being  led  a  captive,  treated  for  peace  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  A  light  tribute  is  imposed  on  the 
country,  the  paj-ment  of  which  is  at  least  doubtful,  (^) 
and  in  fact  the  island,  on  the  departure  of  the  invaders, 
was  as  free  as  ever.  Almost  a  century  elapsed  before 
Britain  received  on  her  shores  any  other  Romans  than 
peaceful  merchants.  Tlie  chained  captives  dazzled  the 
Roman  populace,  and  the  great  conqueror  oflered  his 
corselet  of  British  pearls  to  Venus,  but  the  better 
informed  of  his  countrymen  were  severe  in  their 
criticisms.  Lucan,  as  we  have  seen,  accused  him  of 
"  turning  his  back  on  tlie  Rrit^ns."  (^)  Tacitus  writes 
that  "  he  did  not  conquer  Britain,  but  only  showed 
it  to  the  Romans."  (*)  Horace,  calling  upon  Augustus 
to  achieve  the  conquest,  speaks  of  the  Briton  as  "  w- 
iactu^"  (^)  and  Tibullus,  in  the  same  spirit,  describes 
him  as  "in vie/ us."  (**) 


(')  "  A  contury  aft-erwards  we  find  the  kings  of  the  Catjeuchlani, 
the  descendants  of  CoflBivcUdun,  ruling  over  thn  Trinobantes.**  ( Vide 
Mr.  Lewiu,  p.  120.  uiid  Dr.  Guest,  Ath^io^um,  No.  2,032.  p.  115.) 

(*)  "  Vacui  a  sccuribua  et  IrihulUi"  (Tac.,  ^nn.,  xii.  34.) — Strabo, 
however.  (Ub.  iv.)  snya  that  Oiesar  carried  off  hostages,  slaves,  aud 
a  quantity  of  booty. — Ciceru  {Letter  to  AtticuStiy.  16)  oontradiota  this 
statement  tin  to  booty,  and  states  that  the  Britons  paid  tribate 
(reXcfa),  though  of  no  great  amount. 

(*)  p}Laraalia,  ii.  572. 

(*)  Agrie.,  13. 

(*)  **  Intactns  ant  Britannos  nt  dcscenderot  sacra  catonatus  yi&.* 
(Epod.  vii.) 

(•)  Lib.  iv.,  carm.  1.,  v.  147. 
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^p  Amidst  the  many  doubts  and  difficulties  wliich  tlie 
terseness  of  the  text  of  the  Commentaries  has  created 
in  the  minds  of  commentators,  it  has  been  suggested 

■  that  Caesar  never  crossed  the  Thames,  and  that  he 
mistook  the  Medway  for  the  Thames.  (*)  This  view 
has  lately  been  reiterated  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentle-' 
mm  9  Magazine  for  November,  ISOO.  The  argument 
employed  to  substantiate  this  position  is  founded  on 
the  shortness  of  Caesar's  sojourn  in  Britain,  which 
would  not  admit  of  his  undertaking  so  extended  a 
inarch  as  that  to  the  Thames,  and  even  beyond  it. 
I  Certainly,  if  Csesar  remained  only  thirty-two  days  in 
Britain,  (-)  he  could  not  have  done  it.     The  fallacy  of 

I  the  ai^iment  lies  in  a  confusion  of  dates,  owing  to 
the  perplexity  in  calculating  between  the  reformed 
j»nd  the  unreformed  calendar.  The  Julian  style,  or 
the  reformation  of  tlie  Roman  Calendar  by  Julius 
Ciesar,  did  not  take  efiect  till  a.u.c,  708,  that  is, 
45  B.C. 
Ca«ar  was  in  North  Italy  at  the  end  of  May, 
according  to  the  unreformed  calendar.  Cicero  received 
a  letter  from  him,  and  also  letters  from  his  brother 
ijuiutus,  who  hud  gone  to  join  Caesar  (having  been 

k  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  his  legions),  dated 
from  Placentia  and  Laus  (^)  {Lodi).  Cajsar  was  pro- 
bably then  on  his  road  to  the  array  in  GaiU.  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements  was  proverbial.  M.  Cicero, 
^m    in  anotlier  letter  to  Atticus, dated  28th  of  July,  writes: 

^M         (^)  HoiL  Oaines  Banington  in  Jrr/i<vof.,  ii. 

^H  ('}  iUinaricM  on  the  Time  employed  in  CiX4av^$  Scco^xd  E^ptdUiOt^ 

■  {Ar«Jta>4^l,  it.  I.%9.) 

^H         O  Ad  Qu iniatn  Fralremt  ii.  15. 
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"  From  the  letters  of  my  brother  Quintus,  I  expect 
that  he  is  now  in  Britain ;"(')  and  no  doubt  Caesar 
intended  to  have  been  there  by  that  time,  or  as  early 
as  possible.  The  great  preparations  were  designed  to 
take  something  more  than  a  glance  at  Britain,  as  in 
the  preceding  year ;  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
wintering  there,  but  casualties  occurred.  The  Treviri 
had  revolted,  and  their  reduction  demanded  his  im- 
mediate presence.  It  is  difficidt  to  calculate  how 
much  time  was  consximed  in  that  expedition  ;  but 
he  hurried  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  pass  the  summer  there.  (^) 
Then  ensued  the  vexatious  detention  of  about  twenty- 
five  days  on  the  coast  by  the  weather;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  day  of  embarkation;  but  we  know 
from  a  letter  from  Q.  Cicero  to  his  brother,  written 
on  that  date,  that  the  Eoman  army  was  actually  in 
Britain  on  the  10th  of  August.^ 

Again,  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus  reports  this 

important  information  :  "  I  received  a  letter  from  my 

brother  Quintus  and  from  Caesar  on  the  2  Ith  October. 

Britain  Wiis  disposed  of,  hostages  received,  no  booty, 

but  a  tribute  imposed ;  the  letters  were  dated  from  the 

coast  of  Britain  on  the  2Cth  September.     They  were 

*^nsporting  back  the  army  from  Britain."(*)     These 

,      »  '  "  Etc  Qninti  fr&tris  Uteris  auspicor  jam  e\im  esse  in  Bntannia." 

V  )   **  Ne  esstfttcm  in  Treviria  consumero  oogerotur.**(BeL  Qnl.,  v.  4.) 

J  '   -^<i  Quintnm  Fratri^m^  Ui. 
J- -^  ^  )   **  Ab  Quinto  firatre  et  a  CiDsaro ocoopi a. d. ix.  Kalend. Novemb. 
-   ^*^'***^a  ;  confocta  Britannia,  obsidibos  ooceptis,  nulla  prirdtt,  impcrata 

^*^^  pocunia;  dataa  a  littoribuB  Britannia  pnaimo  a.  d.  vL  Kalend. 


•^etob. 


Exercitum  Britannia  reportabant.'*    {Ad  Mile,  iv.  17.) 


ma.       H 
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are,  of  course,  the  dates  of  the  unreformed  calendar. 

■  Ccesar  left  the  i&land  before  the  equinox,  but  it  wus 
very  near.  On  the  26th  he  had  not  yet  brought  liis 
troops  back.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  letters, 
that  the  date  of  the  equinox  was  after  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  unreformed  calendar ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  the  unreformed  calendar  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time.  It  may  have  been  near  a  month, 
and  therefore  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  August  may 
belong  to  the  middle  of  July,  which  would  give  Csesar 
full  two  months  in  Britain ;  ample  time  for  his 
march  north  of  the  Thames. 

^  We  do  not  know  how  long  the  army  had  been  in 
Britain  when  Quiutus  wrote  on  the  10th  of  August ; 
but  supposing  he  wrote  on  the  very  day  of  the  land- 
ing, which  is  not  likely,  his  diary  would  run  thus : — 


Landing   and  midnight  march  August  10 

Return  to  ficoi „       11 

Bepoirs  and  fortifications  (10  days)  „  21 
Becnmea  inarch  (Duraa  killed)  „  22 
FangBTS  in  camp  attacked 2^ 


Then  commenced  the  march  to  the  river.  Now 
Waltou  happens  to  be  as  nearly  as  possibly  eighty 
Roman  miles  from  Lj'mne ;  Ca?sar  was  somewhat 
earer,  as  he  had  been  marching  inland  in  that 
irection ;  perhaps  seventy  miles  was  the  distance. 
Now,  considering  the  care  that  was  taken  in  train- 
ing   the    legionaries    to    march,(')   and    that   these 
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0)  Vegctiua  (i.  9)  states  that  the  Roman  soldiers  Bometimea 
nurdied  twenty 'four  miles  in  five  hours,  at  *' double  quick'*  pact* 
igmdn  o«i  ojrmtTM  citato). 
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veterans  had  been  accustomed  for  three  years  to 
rapid  movements  in  Gaul  (and  Ctesar  tells  us  he 
niarelied  twelve  miles  on  the  night  of  the  lauding),  it 
is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  he  would  reach 
the  Thames  at  Walton  in  seven  days.  Allowing  the 
same  number  of  days  for  returning,  these,  with  the 
da3^8  previously  enumerated,  would  amount  to  twenty- 
eight;  deducting  these  from  forty-seven  (from  the  10th 
of  August  to  the  26th  of  September  inclusive),  that 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  nineteen  days  for  his  opera- 
tions beyond  the  Thames,  and  for  his  awaiting  the 
ships  on  the  coast. 

But  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  Caesar 
mistook  the  Medway  for  the  Thames  ?(^)  Mandubra- 
tius  accompanied  the  army,  and  probably  was  his 
guide  to  his  own  home ;  Commius  must  have  known 
sometliing  of  Britain  by  this  time,  and  Cajsar  received 
information  from  his  prisoners.  How  are  the  eighty 
miles  to  be  reckoned  from  the  Medway?  Caesar  must 
be  believed  to  be  a  faithful  expositor  of  the  events  as 
they  occurred,  or  no  argument  at  all  can  be  based  on 
his  records.  Dr.  Eobson  writes,  *'  It  is  quite  clear 
that  to  land  an  army  of  40,000  or  50,000  men  in  the 
afternoon,  and  advance  at   midnight  into  a  hostile 


I 
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(')  Tho  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  eays:  "Tho  Welsh  look  Inrge  and 
Blmrp  gUtkes,  aud  drove  them  iuto  the  fording  place  of  a  cort&in 
rivor  under  water:  this  waa  tJie  Tliames.'*  {Mon.  JTUi.  Brit.,  p.  202.) — 
Tlie  Gerni&n  people  had  always  called  the  tribes  of  a  differcut  blood 
on  tlieir  borders  by  the  name  of  "  Walsrhe."  or  "  Wulah."  The 
canton  of  the  VollaiB,  ur  AVallis,  is  to,  the  German  Swiss  tho  land 
of  those  who  speak  French.  Walschland  is  Italy;  Chnrwalscb  in  the 
Romance  language  of  the  Griaons.  "Wales  "  is  the  foreign  land  of 
the  Suiona  :  and  "  Cornwall "  is  tbc  "  Wales  of  the  Horn.** 
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d  utterly  uaknown  country,  would  be  a  sheer  iin- 
ipo88ibility."(')  Caesar  tells  us  it  was  so.  If  he  is  au 
unfaithful  historian,  why  quote  any  of  the  events, 
which  are  made  known  to  us  only  in  the  Commt^n- 
iaries  ^  But  with  so  overwhelming  a  force  of  disci- 
plined Roman  soldiers,  is  it  likely  that  Caesar  would 
content  himself  with  skirmishing  within  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles?  Were  the  Trinobantes  in  Kent?  and 
the  Ccnimagni,  Segontiaci,  Ancalitcs,  Bibroci,  and  the 
Cassi,  who  tendered  their  submission,  were  they  also 
there?  If  Caesar  is  to  bo  believed,  he  states  that 
when  Cafisivellaun  suggested  the  well-conceived  plan 
of  attacking  the  Bonmn  fleet,  he  sent  messages  (o 
CoMiimn,  to  the  four  kings  who  ruled  there,  to  carry 
it  in  execution,  showing  thereby  that  he  (Cassivellaun) 
was  not  in  Cantium. 

Once  more  :  why  shoidd  Caesar  have  adopted  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  fording  the  Medway  in  the 
teeth  of  the  staked  bank,  when  a  few  miles  lower  he 
could  have  crossed  it  as  a  most  insignificant  stream ; 

I  or  if  he  liad  proceeded  as  far  as  Tunbridge,  he  might 
have  avoided  it  altogether?  This  presents  an  ad- 
ditional argument  against  the  Wahucr  landing.  In 
proceeding  thence  to  the  Thames,  the  Medway  would 
lie  across  his  line  of  march.  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper,  in 
Us  *•  Notes  on  the  lloads  and  Military  Parts  in  the 
South-eastern  District  of  Sussex,"  appended  to  the 
A*;tnmoraer  BoyaVs  Essay  {Arci<tol.,  xxxiv.  248),  re- 
marks :  "  The  only  route  to  tlie  Tlmmes  in  the  cjustem 
dhrision  of  Sussex  was  by  the  way  of  Robertsbridge, 

(*)  GtniUman'i  Jfo^tutiw,  Kovezabor,  1866,  p.  568. 

0  % 
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Hurst  Green,  and  Tunbridge.  So  it  continued  to 
be  in  the  days  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I. 
(See  Boi/al  Journeys,  Su^,  ArchaoL  Colh.j  iii.  132.) 
Near  Robertsbridge  there  exists  one  of  the  Saxon, 
and  most  probably  British,  fortifications,  which  ran 
in  a  line  from  Tunbridge  to  the  coast  —  Burgh- 
hill,  now  corrupted  into  Bugshill  (on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  N.N.W.  confluent  of  the  Eother)/' 
We  may  conjecture  that  Cajsar  thence  made  for 
Tunbridge  (his  best  line  would  be  to  Reigate  and 
Dorking),  probably  avoiding  the  chalk  hiUs ;  thence 
he  might  go  down  the  valley  of  the  Mole,  and  thus 
he  would  come  on  the  Thames  about  Hampton  or 
Walton. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  received  from 
Caisar's  pen  a  description  of  the  weapons  with 
which  our  British  ancestors  encountered  him ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  on  such  a  topic  he  should  say  so 
little.  Of  their  mode  of  warfare,  he  tells  us  some- 
thing ;  of  their  arms  and  equipments,  next  to  nothing; 
so  that  we  must  rely  on  the  learning  and  researches 
of  antiquaries  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  those  pre- 
historic times. 

The  earliest  arms  of  all  peoples  in  all  lands  were 
undoubtedly  of  flint  and  bone,  like  those  used  even 
at  the  present  day  bj'  the  fast-decreasing  aborigines 
<H  tlie  South  Sea  Islands.  But  experience  soon 
*^ught  how  unequal  the  conflict  was.  when  these 
were  brought  into  contact  with  weapons  of  bronze, 
or  steel,  or  iron.  The  foreign  settlers  in  Britain  had 
«*™t  tiiis  from  experience,  and  swords  and  daggers. 
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shields   and   lances,   have   been   exhumed   from    the 
graves  of  British  waixiors. 

**  Arma  antiqua  manus,  ungues  clentesr|ue  fuore 
Kc  lapides,  ex.  item  silvarum  fragmina,  rami 
£t  flam  mm  atquo  igncs  postcjuam  Rtrnt  oogoita  primurat 
P08t«riu8  ferri,  vi»est  a3nBqTie  repcrta. 
Kt  prior  seris  erat  quom  fcrri  ooguitus  nans." —Liicrctltu. 

"In  the  infancy  of  nations/'  says  Mr.  Akennan 
{ArcAaoi.,  xxxiv.  171),  "the  weapon  which  served  the 
purpose  of  the  hunter  in  the  chase,  or  which  wns 
apphcd  to  the  ordinary  uses  and  requin^ments  of 
every-day  life,  was  doubtless  the  only  ai*m  of  a 
barbarous  people  at  the  time  of  strife.  The  stone 
hatchets,  hammers,  and  lance-heads  of  peculiar  races 
of  Britain,  resemble  very  closely  the  weapons  found 
in  various  otiier  parts  of  the  world ;  and  thus  w«* 
perceive  that  man  in  his  primitive  state  has  availed 
himself  of  tht.*  same  resources  throughout  the  w^holo 
habitable  globe.  In  all  countries  the  stone  axe  and 
the  hammer  have  been  found." 

Their  shields  were  small ;  C)  those  that  have 
discovered  are  mostly  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
^Seter.  Tacitus  gives  a  description  of  the  swords 
of  the  islanders,  when  delbatcd  by  Agricola,  13i> 
years  after  the  first  invasion.  Agricola  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Grampians,  where  he  found  the  Britons, 
to  the  number  of  30,000,  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
their  foot  being  posted  in  Hues  on  the  declivity, 
tt  the  cliariots  and  horse  occupied  the  level 
In  the  centre  of  his  battle  ^Vgricola  placed 
b,000  auxiliary  foot ;  his  legions  were  posted  in  front 

(*)  "rurrm  Bouta  eb  uuurmoa  glodlos  siao  mucrono.*'     (J^j-koIo,  30.) 
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of  tlie  camp ;  3,000  horse  were  on  the  wings.  As 
long  as  the  Eomans  fought  only  with  missiles,  tlie 
advanti^e  appears  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
natives,  who  were  able  to  ward  them  off ;  but  on  the, 
attack  of  three  Batavian  and  two  Tuugrian  cohorts, 
with  their  pointed  swords — with  which  the  Iloman 
legionary  was  trained  especially  to  thrust,  to  "  give 
point,"  as  Napoleon  urged  tlie  cavalry  of  the  Guard 
at  Aspeme — the  Britons,  whose  long,  ponderous 
swords  without  points,  and  small  targets,  (^)  were 
but  ill-fitted  for  close  action,  were  compelled  to  give 
ground.  On  the  advance  of  other  cohorts,  their 
horse  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  chariots  driven  in 
disorder  among  the  infantry.  In  Caesar's  invasions, 
from  the  desultory  mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  the 
Britons,  javelins  no  doubt  were  the  weapons  with 
which  his  legionaries  were  chiefly  assailed ;  the 
natives,  unprotected  by  armour,  would  naturally 
avoid,  if  possible,  close  contact  with  the  iron  wall  of 
the  Roman  line  of  battle.  On  the  first  landing, 
CiBsar  tells  us,  the  natives  hurled  their  javelins 
boldly  {ainlacfer  tela  conjicercfit).  We  do  not  hear  of 
bows  and  arrows ;  they  may  have  been  used  only 
in  the  chase.  The  men  wore  their  hair  long,  and 
probably  fought  with  uncovered  heads;  for  helmets 
have  not  been  disinterred ;  and  as  they  painted  and 
tattooed  their  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  terrif3nng 
their  enemies,  they  doubtless  followed  the  Celtic  prac- 
tice of  discarding  all  clothing  in  the  time  of  per- 
sonal conflict.     Strabo  (b.  iv.,  c.  5)  saw  some  British 

(')  Atfricola. 
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young  men  at  Rome.  He  describes  them  as  being 
higher  by  half  a  foot  than  the  tallest  man  there. 
They  were  loosely  made,  and  had  awkward  feet. 
Their  hair  was  not  so  yellow  as  that  of  the  Gauls. 
With  respect  to  the  esseda,  or  chariots,  from  their 
great  number,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  the  ordi- 
nary vehicles  of  the  country  employed  in  domestic 
purposes,  as  well  as  in  carrying  the  warrior  into 
action.  Tliey  are  also  called  covini,  which  may  be  a 
British  or  Celtic  tenn.  Virgil  calls  them  "  Belgica 
t9»eda "  {Georff,,  iii.  204.)  Csesar  does  not  mention 
the  scythes  with  which  they  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  armed.  These,  of  course,  would  render 
them  more  formidable,  but,  one  would  suppose,  must 
have  impeded  their  progress  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
forests.  Sihus,  however,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  and  who  uses  Thule  as  a  synonym 
for  Britain,  alludes  to  the  native  custom  of  colouring 
the  body  with  blue,  and  to  the  scythe-bearing 
chariots. 


••  CaTiilns  Imnd  alitcr,  qoum  dimicAt,  incolft  Thulea 
Agtaixin  falfijcro  cLrcumveuit  wcta  c<wint»." — xvii.  416. 


CHAPTER    III. 


AJI.  43.   TIB   B0XA3IB    AOADT    ATTACK    BRITAIN — TESFASUN    AXD     TITUS 

AwavK  —  suEToinrs  —  uassacre   or   the   druips,   followed  bi 

SLAUGHTER  OK  THE  BOSlA^'S.  AND  SUBSEQDENTLV  OP  THE  URITOSS— 
BOADICEA — CAII.A.CTACU.S— PICTS  AlfD  SCOTS — ABJECT  CONTJITION  OF  THE 
BR1T0S8— SAXONS — DANES — AJiGLO-SAXOBS— BATTLE    OP    HASTIXGa. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  barbaric  Britain — 
liowcvor  uiKlaunted  the  courage  of  her  inhabitants — 
could  for  ever  mthstand  the  systematic  attacks  of 
lioman  generals  or  the  disciplined  valour  of  Eoman 
legionaries.  But  the  civil  wars  which  ensued,  and 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  Rome,  savetl  for  a  time  the  Britons 
from  the  yoke  which  was  afterwards  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.  Some  intercourse  with  Rome  was,  how- 
ever, kept  up  by  tlie  islandei's^  though  on  a  completely 
independent  footing.  Hence,  as  well  as  through  their 
commerce  with  Gaul,  where  the  Roman  power  had 
been  firmly  established,  they  appear  to  have  derived 
some  tincture  of  Roman  civilisation.  The  coins  of 
Cynobelin  (the  C^'mbehne  of  Shakcsjieare),  and  a 
successor  of  Cussivellaun,  as  well  as  those  of 
Tasciomanus,  probably  his  Rxther,  display  the  in- 
Huence  of  Roman  art.  The  mad  sallies  of  Caligula, 
in  which  he  menaced  Britain  with  an  invasion,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  bloodless  ti'ophies  of  the 
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sea-shore,  served  only  to  expose  himself  and  the 
empire  to  ridicule. 

In  A.D.  43  the  Emperor  Claudius  sent  a  fleet  and 
an  army  iuUj  Britam,  under  Aulus  Plautius,  to  reduce 
the  island  into  subjection.  But  Julius  Ctesar  was 
not  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  Plautius  had 
difficulty  in  persui\ding  the  troops  to  leave  Gaul ; 
they  were  highly  enraged  at  the  idea  of  being  led 
to  a  campaign  beyond  the  limits  of  the  habitable 
world.  However,  the  General  ultimately  triumphed 
over  their  prejudices,  and  landed  with  four  legions, 
some  German  auxiliaries,  and  elephants,  as  it  is 
stated.  C)  He  was  successful,  and  took  Camelodunum 
(Coichetter  or  Maldon),  the  capital  of  Cynobelin's 
dominions,  and  established  a  military  colony  there. 
The  Emperor  came  himself  to  participate  in  tbese 
victories.  Vespasian  distinguished  himself  in  tliis 
campaign.  He  fought  thirty  battles  with  the  natives, 
took  twenty  towns,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight.  (^) 
Titos  also  fought  here,  as  mihtary  tribune  under  his 
father,  and  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  father's  life, 
when  surrounded  by  Britons.  (^)  A  fit  training  for  the 
pT?at  work  he  was  atlterwards  destined  to  accomplish. 

But  the  island,  although  thus  penetrated  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  though  the  southern  parts  were 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  was  as  yet  neither  conquered 
nor  reduced  to  peace.     In  a.d.  47,  Ostorius  Scapula 

(')  Dio  CMstns,  lib.  !x.,  pp.  781-2. — The  bonos  of  an  depliaiit  wonr 
fosttd  bf  workmen  dig(pug  (or  ^^vel,  iu  a  field  nuar  Buttle  BhJgu. 

{»)  Suetomiis.  T*^,  c.  iv. 

(*)  Dio  CasaiuA,  lib.  \x^  p.  788. 
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was  sent  over  to  command  the  Roman  array ;  and 
it  was  not  tilt  after  several  years  of  warfare  with 
Caradoch,  or  Canictacus,  a  son  of  C}'nobelin.  that  Caer- 
Caradoch,  the  royal  British  stronghold,  situated  on  a 
liill  in  Shropshire,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Clun  and 
Temc,  was  stormed  and  taken.  The  defeat  and 
capture  of  Caractacus,  whose  appearance  at  Rome 
created  peculiar  exultation,  and  for  whom  an 
expressive  speech  had  heen  composed  by  Tacitus,  (') 
secured  the  conquest. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done  towards  the 
farther  subjugation  of  Britain  till  the  appointment 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus  to  the  commandj  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  (a.d.  59),  He  resolved  on  the  reduction 
of  the  isle  of  Mona  {Anfflesea)^  the  chief  seat  of 
Druidism,  and  the  receptacle  for  the  disaflected 
Britons.  The  strait  was  crossed  by  the  infantry  in 
shallow  vessels,  while  the  cavalry  either  waded  or 
swam.  The  Britons  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their 
landing  on  the  sacred  island,  both  by  force  of  arms 
and  the  terrors  of  their  religion.  The  women  and 
priests  intermiugkHl  with  the  warriors  on  tlie  shore, 
and,  running  about  with  dishevelled  hair,  appalled 
the  legionaries,  who  stood  aghast,  exposed  to  the 
missiles  of  the  enemy.  But  Suetonius  exhorting 
them  to  disregard  a  band  of  fanatics  and  females, 
they  rushed  to  the  onset,  drove  the  Britons  off 
the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fires  which 
those  priests  had  prepared  for  their  captured  enemies, 
and   destroyed   tlie    consecrated    groves    and    altars. 

(*)  Ann.,  Ub.  xji,,  c.  87. — AJao  in  Vita  AgricotcSf  $  30. 
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Huviug  tUus  trampled  on  the  religion  of  the  ]3ritons, 
Suetonius  thought  his  future  progress  would  be  easy. 
He  was^  however,  disappointed ;  for  even  while  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  Britons  almost  succeeded  in 
extirpating  the  invaders  from  the  countrj'.  Headed 
by  Bonducea,  or  Boadicea,  the  widowed  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  a  multitude  said  to  have  been  composed  of  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  120,000  men,  surprised 
the  Romans,  destroyed  Camelodunum.  Londinium, 
already  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  and  Verulam  ; 
and  slaughtered  a  prodigious  number  of  the  Romans, 
and  their  auxiliaries,  with  all  the  vindictive  fury 
which  the  recent  violation  of  their  temples  and  their 
hearths  could  inspire.  (^) 

This  butchery  was  avenged  by  Suetonius  in  a 
contest  of  despair — -a  gn»at  and  decisive  battle 
(A.D.  G'2),  when  8U>000  of  the  Britons  are  said  to  have 
been  killed;  a  victory  which  Boadicea  could  not 
ntrrive.  (*)  One  point,  however,  was  gained ;  Rome 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  mild  admini- 
stration, and  Suetonius  was  recalled.  Seventeen 
years  niXer  the  revolt  of  Boatlicea,  Julius  Agricola  was 
appointed  to  the  province  of  Britain,  and  governed 
it  for  seven  years  (A.n.  78 — 85).  This  great  com- 
mander matured  a  scheme  for  subduing  Britain,  and 


Q)  Vidf  Thorpo*s  Lappenhenj^s  England,  i.  29. 

O  Tftc.-  Ann.,  xir.  3! — 37. — It  ia  worth  noting  the  earliest  costumo 
of  K  DrjtUh  hwly  ou  rooord  Boadicea  ia  described  by  Dio  (Aji.  Xiph., 
p.  169)  as  of  tbf^  larf^at  aizo,  most  torriblo  in  aspect,  and  hnrsh  of 
Toire;  having  ft  prol\i8ion  of  yoUow  hair  which  descended  to  her  hipB, 
mad  wwinag  a  Inrgc  golden  colliu*  or  lorfjuc,  and  a  x*^*^"'^^  pai'ty- 
oilonrtnl  tiinir.  drawn  clo^o  nbont  her  bosom,  aud  over  this  a  thick 
or  cloak,  fastonod  by  a  clasp. 
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rendering  the  acquisition  usefal  to  his  country. 
Ai'ter  again  reducing  Mona,  he  marched  into 
Caledonia.  During  these  military  enterprises,  he 
neglected  not  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced 
laws,  and  taught  the  Britons  to  desire  and  procure 
for  themselves  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  He 
reconciled  them  to  the  Latin  tongue  and  manners,  and 
employed  every  expedient  to  render  the  chains  which 
he  had  forged  as  little  galling  and  light  as  possible. 
The  inhabitants  having  experienced  how  unequal 
their  o^vn  force  was  to  resist  the  Romans,  acquiesced 
in  the  dominion  of  their  masters,  and  were  graduiilly 
incorporated  into  the  mighty  empire.  One  of 
Agricola's  last  acta  was  to  order  his  fleet  to  sail 
round  Britain,  starting  from  and  returning  to  Portus 
Trutulensis  (')  [Snftdioich),  This — as  far  as  we  know, 
its  first  circumnavigation — proved  it  to  be  an  island, 
of  which  some  doubts  existed- 

Britain,  now  subdued,  gave  no  further  trouble  to 
its  conquerors.  Caledonia  alone,  defended  by  its 
barren  mountains,  mfested  tlie  more  cultivated  parts 
of  the  island  by  the  incursions  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  better  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
Hadrian,  who  visited  this  island,  built  an  earthen 
rampart  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Sol  way  i^rth, 
which  has  been  called  the  Picts'  Wall,  and  of  which 
there  are  still  considerable  remains.  Subsequently 
Lollius  Urbicus  (a.d.  140).  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
erected  another  between  the  Firths  of  Fortli  and 
Clyde,  along  the  same  line  where  formerly  Agricola 

(»)  Tacitua,  4jnc.,  c.  38. 
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had  established  fortresses.  This  is  called  the  Wall 
of  Antoninus,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Gr^iam's  Dyke.(^)  To  the  south  of  this  line,  Britain 
was  tlioroiiglily  Romanised,  and  overspread  with  cities, 
the  importance  of  which  is  attested  by  their  ruins. 
North  of  the  wall  dwelt  Celtic  tribes,  who  main- 
tained for  centuries  a  wild  independence  behind  the 
successive  ramparts  of  the  Cheviot,  the  Lammermoor, 
the  Ochil,  and  the  Grampian  Hills.  The  Eomans 
made  no  attempt  to  conquer  Ireland,  althoutjh 
Agricola  stationed  forces  on  the  western  shores  of 
Britain,  with  the  idea  of  proceeding  thither. 

These  fortifications  did  not  prove  adequate  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Meatie  and  Caledonians, 
who  at  lenffth  became  so  formidable  that  the  aged 
Emperor  Severus  was  called  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and 
QtiA,  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
came  to  some  terms  with  the  natives,  but  with  a 
considerable  loss  of  men.  He  returned  to  York, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  expired,  a.d.  211.  As 
Sc^-erus  caused  the  fortification  constructed  by 
Hadrian  to  be  repaired,  it  commonly  bore  his 
name.(') 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era  Britain  was  dis- 


(»)  The  term  "  dyke,"  or  "  dike  "  (Anglo-Saxon  dijk),  in  the  High- 

ijt  still  nsed  in  the  signification  of  a  bank,  constructed  as  a 

fence  or  line  of  demarcation.    This  seems  a  provincial  sense 

of  tbe  word.    Elsewhere  it  signifies  either  a  channel  to  receive  water» 

or  a  mound  bo  refttrain  iuundatioDS,    (Johuaton'a  En^*  J}ici.)    The 

Scotch  pronunciation  ofjt  i»  dirk. 

C)  Vide  Broce'a  Roman  WalL 
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turbed  by  new  enemies,  whose  arrival  had  an  incal- 
culable inlluence  ou  this  country.  These  were  the 
Saxon  pirates,  whose  descents  upon  the  eastern  coast 
at  last  became  so  troublesome,  that  the  Emperors 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  were  obliged  to  appoint  a 
special  officer  for  its  defence,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
obtained  the  name  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
{Comes  littoria  Seuponici).  His  jurisdiction  appears  to 
have  extended  from  Branodunum,  or  Brancaster,  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  to  the  Portus  Adumi,  in  Sussex. 
In  the  fourth  century  mention  is  first  made  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  as  making  their  appearance  in 
the  present  Scotland.  It  is  certain  that  the  Scots, 
and  probably  the  Picts,  passed  over  from  Ireland,  and 
reduced  the  earlier  inhabitants  to  subjection.  (^)  In 
the  year  3GS,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  they 
penetrated  as  far  as  London,  but  were  repulsed  by 
Theodosius,  father  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name, 
who  also  recovered  the  district  between  the  walls  of 
Sevems  and  Antoninus,  which  he  named  Valentia, 
al'ter  the  emperor.  Maximus,  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished British  family,  gained  great  reputation  in 
fighting  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  He  was,  against 
his  will,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  and,  had 
he  not  quitted  his  island-realm,  possibly  might  have 
retained  his  position;  but,  seduced  by  early  success, 
he  entertained  the  idea  of  extending  his  dominion  by 
founding  an  empire  at  Treves.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Aquileia,  and  put  to  death,  a.d.  388.  (-) 


(')  Lappenberg,  i.  56. — Garuett,  Trana.  of  Philological  Soc,  i.  119. 
0)  Pfllgrave,  i.  381—3. 
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An  event  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
prince  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice — 
namely,  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colouy  {milUeH 
limitanei,  lati),  consisting  of  British  warriors  in 
Annorica,  the  subsequent  Brittany.  But  this  coloni- 
sation helped  to  weaken  Britain,  which  now  began 
to  be  more  and  more  infested  by  Scots,  Picts,  and 
Saxons.  (^) 

But  evil  days  were  at  hand.  The  queen  of 
nations  trembled  on  her  throne.  Tlie  imperial  eagle, 
hitherto  seeking  its  prey  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the 
habitable  world,  was  forced  to  hover  in  guard  over  its 
own  eyrie.  The  British  people,  so  long  accustomed 
to  Roman  protection,  had  become  enervated  by  the 
habit  of  subjection;  all  the  male  population  available 
for  military  service  had  been  withdrawn  and  draughted 
into  foreign  legions,  true  to  that  secret  tradition  of 
empire  which  consists  in  making  one  nationality 
watch  another. 

A  new  inroad  of  Picts  and  Scots  occasioned  a 
mission  from  Britain  to  Rome.  Once  more  Roman 
troops  appeared  in  the  island ;  one  legion  is  said 
to    have    been    sufficient   to    repel    the    invaders.  (^) 

(»)  pyigrftve.  i.  381—3. 

O  At  that  perjod  a  legion  consisted  of  6,100  iniantry,  720  cavalry. 
and  nearly  the  same  aoiuber  of  uojuliuries.  Under  tho  successors  of 
Conataatmek  the  number  of  tho  legions  hod  increased  from  25  to  13"^. 
bat  their  strength  bad  dwindled  from  nearly  7,000  to  1,200  men. 
(V€g«t.»  ii.  6. — Tac.  Ann.,  ir.  5.)  Into  tho  ranks  of  the  Ugiox^  nuue  but 
tuBoua  oould  claim  the  privilege  of  admittance.  The  auxili- 
composed  of  provincials  who  had  not  obtained  the  freedom 
oT  the  city,  or  of  "  barbariana,"  whom  the  fiite  of  war  or  tho  prosj>ect  of 
wealth  had  drawn  into  the  service.  These  auxiliaries  nearly  equalled 
tbt  Icipoaariea  in  number.  From  the  inscriptions  on  monuments,  and 
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Having  rppaireJ  the  forts  along  the  wall  and  the 
watch-towers  on  the  searcoasts,  and  instructed  the 
natives  how  to  make  and  use  ai*ms,  the  cohorts 
took  their  final  leave,  and  hastened  away  to  senre 
elsewhere. 

The  departure  of  the  Roman  forces  was  but  the 
signal  of  renewed  disasters ;  the  enemies  from  the 
north  of  the  island  soon  returned.  Yet  once  again, 
in  446,  a  supplicating  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome. 
Aetius,  the  patrician,  by  his  valour  and  magnanimity, 
for  the  time  sustamed  the  tottering  ruins  of  the 
empire,  and  revived  for  a  moment  among  the  degene- 
rate Romans  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  discipline  of 
their  ancestors.  The  British  ambassa<lors  carried  a 
letter  from  their  countrymen,  which  was  inscribed, 
2Tie  Groans  of  the  Britons.  The  tenor  of  the  epistle 
was  suitable  to  its  superscription.  "  The  barbarians," 
it  stated,  "drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  so  we  have  only  the  choice  left  us  of  perish- 
ing by  the  sword  or  by  the  waves."  (})  But  Aetius, 
pressed  by  the  arms  of  Attlla,  was  unable  to  help 
them,  and  the  abject  Britons  were  reduced  to  despair. 


tram  other  aources,  tlio  namoB  of  thirty-thi-oo  pohorta  of  aaxUiary  foot 
and  eleven  Bquadronfl  of  aiuciliary  horse,  which  were  Btationod  in 
Britain,  have  boon  discovered.  All  theeo  were  composed  of  foroignora ; 
for  although  by  the  law  of  conBcription  the  natives  were  couipcUed 
to  serve,  they  were  not  permitted  to  romain  in  tho  island.  The 
Notilia  Imi?eni  gives  tho  titles  and  country  of  tho  dilVtircnt  garrisons 
of  the  more  important  posts  in  the  province  at  that  time,  and  it  is 
carious  to  note  tho  vanoiib  nationalities  quartered  iu  all  parts  of  this 
country;  tho  Boman  camjia  forming  generally  the  nucleus  of  suh- 
sequent  towns.  (8eo  WrighCs  Ethnology  of  8,  Britain,  and  WThitaker's 
Manc}ie$ttrr  iii.  2.  xxi.  2.) 

('}  GildUtO.  xvii.— Nennius,  o.  xxrii.— B«d»,  L  19. 
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So  passed  away  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  after  it  had  existed  for  about  400  yeaxs. 
True  it  is,  as  Macaulay  observes,  "  no  magnificent 
remains  of  Latian  porches  and  aqueducts  are  to  be 
found  in  Britain/*  but  Roman  works  in  England  still 
defy  the  witliering  eifects  of  time.  The  wall  of 
Severus — the  last  legacy  of  the  legionaries — is  still  to 
be  traced ;  Roman  roads  are  even  now  pointed  out  as 
triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  and  amphitheatres  and 
villsu! — some  in  process  of  discovery — attest  that  the 
hardy  conquerors  of  the  world  disdained  not  to  plant 
their  comforts  and  their  luxuries  in  this  land,  at  tirst 
supposed  to  be  fiill  of  mysterious  horrors ;  and  our 
hill-country  retains  indelible  marks  of  earthworks 
and  walls,  which  still  remain  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
strong  hands  of  that  stubborn  soldiery  who  never 
halted  for  a  night  without  entrenching  a  camp,  which 
seemed  constructed  to  last  for  ever. 

The  spectacle  which  Britain  now  presented  is 
one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  a 
nationality  destroyed  by  Roman  lust  of  conquest, 
and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  the  power  of 
resistance ;  a  nation  without  men,  and  a  people 
without  courage.  The  descendants  of  those  who  had 
defied  Cffisar  and  his  legions  could  not  stem  the  in- 
randon  of  a  horde  of  undisciplined  robbers ;  an  illus- 
of  the  extent  to  which  national  spirit  may  be 
and  enervated  by  subjection  to  strangers. 
After  the  Roman  legions  left  the  Britons  to  them- 
9tlres,  there  is  darkness  over  the  face  of  the  land 
•m   the   fifth   to   the  eighth   century.     Those  are 

VOL.  I.  H 
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really  our  dark  ages.  From  420,  when  it  is  supposed 
that  Honorius  withdrew  his  troops,  to  730,  when 
Bede  wrote,  we  see  nothing  of  British  history.  So 
completely,  indeed,  had  our  island  relapsed  into  the 
cloud  of  fable,  that  Procopius  told  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople that  there  was  one  province  of  it  in  which 
the  ground  was  covered  with  serpents,  and  the  air 
was  such  that  no  man  could  inhale  it  and  live ;  and 
to  this  desolate  region  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the  Franks  at  mid- 
night. Afar  off  we  hear  the  shock  of  arras ;  but  all 
is  dim,  as  it  were,  when  two  mighty  hosts  do  battle 
in  the  dead  of  night.  When  the  dawn  comes,  and 
the  black  veil  is  lifted,  we  find  that  Britain  has  passed 
away.     The  laud  is  now  England.  (*) 

The  people  to  whom  the  Britons  had  applied  for 
assistance  were  that  roving  nice  whose  acquaintiince 
had  been  so  uupleasantly  made  while  infesting  the 
British  coasts  as  pirates.  Of  course  the  invitation 
was  accepted  with  alacrity ;  the  protlered  opportunity 
of  admittance  within  the  British  fold  was  tempting. 
The  Saxons  are  described  as  men  of  lofty  stature, 
and  the  most  cruel  and  dangerous  enemy,  despising 
danger,  delighting  in  tempests.  (^)  Their  name  bore 
terror  with  it.(^)  With  such  auxiliaries,  the  Picts 
and  Scots  were  soon  driven  back  to  their  own  barren 
regions.  The  natural  impulse  of  such  a  race,  pro- 
bably  of   any   other,   would   be   to   rule   instead  of 

(')  VmU  NoHk  BrilUh  Beview,  No.  bcxiii.,  ii85. 
O  Sidonina,  viii.  6. 

(')  '*  Sivxones  pm  cteteris  hostibua   timcutur.'*     (Amm.  Mar,. 
xxriii.  p.  526.) 
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to  defend ;  and  so,  like  faithless  shepherds,  they 
tamed  upon  the  sheep,  which  they  were  brought 
over  to  protect.  Little  by  little,  by  stubbornness  and 
energy  ratlier  than  by  bloodshed,  they  spreiid  them- 
selves over  the  land.  In  all  likelihood,  the  din  of 
the  battles  between  Celt  and  Saxon,  of  which  those 
gloomy  centuries  are  full,  rose  rather  towards  their 
close,  when  the  Saxons  had  multiplied  and  grown 
to  be  a  mighty  power  in  Britain.  For  a  while  the 
Celtic  and  Saxon  kings  in  various  parts  of  the  island 
lived  together  on  terms  of  perfect  equality ;  but  in 
due  course,  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall.  The 
Saxons  were  the  stronger.  They  began  by  winning 
their  way  to  an  equahty  with  the  Celts ;  they  ended 
by  overpowering  them  altogether.  This  struggle 
for  supremacy  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  during 
that  twilight  period  in  our  history  denominated  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy ;  but  towards  the  close  of  it  the 
Saxons  had  mastered  their  foes.  In  Egbert's  time 
they  are  really  lords  in  England.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  the  incessant  conflicts  with  these  foemen  at 
home  had  revived  the  courage  of  the  Britons.  For 
near  a  century  and  a  half,  witli  resolute  bravery,  they 
had  withstood  the  whole  power  of  the  Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  Angles. 

By  a  wise  compensation,  another  scourge  of  the  inconuon  of 

A  1  iU  r    i-k        t»«>  Danes. 

aea-coastfi  appears,  and  avenges  the  wrongs  oi  the 
Celts.  These  are  the  Northern  nations,  Norsemen 
and  Danes,  a  race  the  most  forward  and  daring  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  invaders  from  every  bay  and 
firth  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  in 
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race  and  language  closely  connected  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.     Their  proper  designation  is   "Viking,"  be- 
cause vik  in  their  common  speech  meant  bay,  which 
lingers  in  our  Sandwich,  Berwick,  and  Greenwich.  0) 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  they  inspired 
the  same  terror  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  done  in 
the  fifth.     They    are    said   to  have  first   landed  in 
f]nglaiid  about  the  time  of  Egbert.    Their  course  wjis 
marked  by  blood  and  fire.     The  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Sax*)n  chronicle  is  one  of  vn'ire  sim- 
plicity;— ^"  An.  787.    This  year  King  Beorhtric  took 
to  wife  Eadburg,   King  Offa's  daughter ;    and  in  his 
days    first    came   three    ships    of    Northmen    out    of 
Ha^ratha-land.    And  then  the  reeve  rode  to  the  place, 
and  would  have  driveu  them  to  the  King's  town,  be- 
cause he  knew  not  who  they  were,  and  there  they  slew 
him.     These  were  the  first  ships  of  the  Danish  men 


(*)  Tho  Anglo-Saion  irtc,  the  Latin  ptciM,  was  a  town  or  dwel- 
ling, and  it  may  probably  be  tho  same  word  as  the  Icelandic  c«fc, 
a  Bmall  creek  or  bay.  Mr.  Taylor  (Wiwd*  and  Flaws)  remarks 
that  the  inland  "wicks"  in  English  names  are  generally  of  Saxon 
ongin,  whilst  those  on  the  coast  denote  tho  Btationa  of  tho  Scandi- 
navian  sca-rovera.  The  difference  between  the  "  vik  "  and  a  "  fidrdr" 
18  well  shown  by  an  IcoUudic  proverb,  which  says  that  there  ought 
to  be   a  creek  {yik)  between   friends,  but   a   frith  {jV^rdr)  between 

^r^^'  iZ'^^^^^^''  *^y*  ^^  ""^  repeatedly  besieged  by  the 
JJttnes.  Their  stations  were  at  Deptford,  'the  deep  fiord;'  at 
weenwicA,  «thc  gr^en  reach;'  and  at  Wooluiich,  "the  hiU  reach;' 
PTw^ntiy^  fron^  ^^3  ^^^  overhung  by  the  conspicuous  landmark 
w  cmooter  a  Hill.    The  spits  and  headlands,  which  mark  tho  navi- 


fhai^^^-l^®  J^***™cfl  and    the   adjacent   coasts,   ahnost   aU  bear 

S^':iri^  -  the   Fore 

th«  v„.:_  ^'*'^**^  Sliochuryneas,  and  the  Naze  near  Harwich.    On 


the  Eh  J^^^^^  Sliochuryneas,  and  the  Naze  near  Harwich.    On 
I>enoJCLT^l  •^''   ^^   -^"^^   flats,  JOa„^W.  and   ArW<^ : 


the  Confessor.* 
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which  sought  the  land  of  the  English  race."     (Mon. 
iruft.  Brit.,  p.  386.) 

The  odious  danegelt  was  levied  to  purchase  immu-  Danefr^t. 
nity  from  these  ruthless  marauders,  but  they  wassailed 
away  the  money,  and  returned  for  more.  ITie  memory 
of  the  wrong  was  perpetuated  by  the  tivx,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  le\^ed  long  after  the  occasion  for  its 
imposition  had  passed  away.  Neustria,  one  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  France,  was  wrested  in  911  from 
the  King  by  Rollo  and  his  Normans  (Northmen) ; 
hence  the  name  of  Normandy,  from  which  a  century 
and  a  half  later  was  to  issue  that  mighty  host  of  a 
conquering  race  which  terminated  Anglo-Saxon  rule 
in  England.  So  that  the  early  annals  of  England 
are  fast  hound  to  those  of  the  Northern  kingdoms 
— bound  often  with  chains,  in  misery  and  iron.  But 
great  nations  are  always  the  result  of  mixtures,  and 
these  Teutonic  races  mingling  in  time  with  the  Celtic 
blood,  produced  the  manly,  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested  English  people,  still  rough  and  distinct 
as  their  aboriginal  fathers. 

"  Et  f»onitU8  Uit<»  divisos  orbe  Britaimos." 

The  Anglo-Saxons  introduced  into  this  island  the   rinAMUiury 

.  Ertablishmant 

first  appn>ach  to  a  regular  militjiry  establishment.  By 
their  laws,  every  able-bodied  adult  male  was  compelled 
to  serve  his  country,  and  present  himself  in  military 
array  in  case  of  invasion,  civil  commotion,  or  any 
emergency  endangering  the  peace  or  safety  of  the 
realm.  A  tlu'ccfold  obligation — irinoda  nccett»ifaSy  as 
it  is  termed  in  ancient  books — that  is  to  say,  the  repair 
of  bridges  and  the  making  of  high  roads,  the  building 
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of  caatles  and  fortifications,  and  military  service,  be- 
came essentially  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  customary 
law  of  the  land,  and  from  this  obhgation  no  one  was 
exempt ;  a  happy  theory  enough,  the  advantages  of 
the  community  superseding  aU  privileges. 

The  clergy  were  generally  exempted  from  personal 
military  service ;  their  estates  were,  however,  charge- 
able to  the  trinoda  neces»ifaft.  But  even  this  obliga- 
tion was  annulled  by  the  easy  piety  of  Ethelwulf  (855) 
not  only  in  his  own  dominions,  but  in  those  of  the 
kings,  his  vassals.  The  clergy,  however,  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  had  the  patriotism  to  waive 
this  valuable  pri\^lege ;  and  there  is  extant  a  charter 
in  which  Bahred,  King  of  Mercia  (868),  publicly 
thanks  thera  for  having  spontaneously  furnished  that 
military  aid,  to  which  they  were  no  longer  hable  by 
law.(^)  These  exemptions  sufficiently  show  the  exist- 
ence of  military  service  towards  the  commencement, 
while  Domesday  fully  confirms  it  at  the  close  of  the 
Saxou  government. 

The  feudal  system  and  chivahy  were  originated  by 
the  northern  nations,  and  their  introduction  here  is 
traceable  at  an  early  period.  The  denominations  of 
knights  and  vassals  {milites,  vassal/i)  are  met  with  in 
the  time  of  King  Alfred.  For  WiUiam  of  Malmes- 
bury  tells  how  that  renowned  Saxon  made  his  grand- 
son Athelstan  "  a  belted  knight,"  and  recounts  the 
ceremonies  of  investiture.  He  describes  the  aged 
king,  as  his  feudal  lord,  dedicating  the  neophyte  to 
the  noble  profession  of  arms,  by  giving  him  a  scarlet 

(1)  Ingalph,  xriL  21. — Lingard,  rol.  L,  oh.  rii 
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mantle,  a  jewelled  belt,  and  a  sword  with  a  golden 
sheath ;  (^)  a  departure  from  the  ancient  German  usage 
of  qualifjang  a  youth  for  military  service  by  a  decree 
of  the  people. 

In  the  formation  of  Anglo-Saxon  armies,  all  who  An^oSaxon 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  one  family  were  led 
to  the  field  by  the  head  of  that  family.  In  the 
patriarchal  constitution,  the  "eldest"  was  synonjTnous 
with  the  chief,  and  hence  may  be  recognised  the 
official  title  of  euldorman  (senior,  senator).  "  The 
ealdonnan  in  the  shire,  like  the  Frankish  graff,  was 
the  military  leader  of  the  hereban,  posse  comifatus  or 
levy  en  masse  of  the  freemen ;  and,  as  such,  could  com- 
mand their  services  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  higher  police ;  as  a  noble  of  the 
first  rank,  he  had  armed  retainers,  thanes,  or  comites  of 
his  own  ;  but  his  most  important  fimctions  were  those 
of  leader  of  the  armed  force  of  the  shire.  Throughout 
the  Saxon  times  we  read  of  ealdormen  at  the  head  of 
particular  counties,  doing  service  in  the  field."(")  The 
ealdonnan  was  solemnly  girded  with  a  sword.  As  an 
aetheling  stands  on  the  same  level  as  an  archbishop,  so 
the    ealdonnan  and  bishop   are   considered   of   equal 

"  According  to  a  most  ancient  custom  of  the  Ger- 
manic nations,  the  arms  (heregeatus  armaiura  bellica, 
which  have  continued  even  to  our  day  under  the  name 
of  heriot)  delivered  by  the  king  to  the  ealdorman  as 


01  Lib.  ii,  p.  210.  odit.  Hardj. 

P)  Kemblo*6  Saxom  in  England^  U.  137. 

O  Lftppenberg's  Etigiaiui  under  the  Anglo-Saxotis^  bj  Thorpe,  ii.  313> 
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well  as  to  his  other  military  chieftains,  reverted  on 
the  death  of  the  receiver  to  the  king ;  and  for  them> 
by  the  laws  of  Canute,  a  fixed  reUef  or  gift  out  of 
the  heritage,  or  from  the  heirs,  was  substituted,  which 
for  an  ealdomian  consisted  in  four  saddled  and  as 
many  unsaddled  horses,  four  helmets,  four  coats  of 
mail,  eight  spears,  eight  shields,  four  swords,  and  200 
mancuses  of  gold.  Among  other  Germanic  tribes, 
the  beriotj  at  au  earlier  period,  fell  to  him  who 
inherited  the  land  or  fief  of  the  ancestor ;  and  in 
England  also,  at  a  later  period,  the  payment  or  re- 
demption, on  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  was,  with 
a  total  disregard  of  the  original  object,  converted  into 
a  pecuniary  burthen  on  the  successor  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  estate."  (0  By  the  law  of  Canute,  the 
payment  of  the  heriot  was  altogether  remitted  to  the 
family  of  him  who  fell  fighting  in  the  field  in  the 
presence  of  his  lord. 

The  title  of  eorl  occurs  in  early  times  in  the  laws 
of  the  Kentish  kings,  but  it  became  general  only  in 
the  Danish  times,  and  is  probably  of  Jutish  origin. 
The  new  constitution  introduced  by  Canute  reduced 
the  ealdorman  to  a  subordinate  position.  Over  several 
counties  he  placed  one  eorl,  or  earl.  The  king  ruled 
by  his  earls   and  hus-carlas,  (^)   and  the  ealdorman 


(')  2hi<l.,  p.  314. 

(*)  These  wero  a  kind  of  household  troops,  merccTiarios.  onprinally 
Danish  Boldiers,  and  the  only  rogulur  und  profcBsioual  Boldiora  of  the 
period.  Their  weapoua  were  tho  axe,  the  lialbard.  and  the  sword.  In 
imitation  of  tho  King,  tho  groat  nobles  surronndod  themselves  with 
a  body-gaard  of  hus-carlaK ;  and  they  oontinued  to  exist  as  a  regal 
estftblishment  after  the  Conquest.  In  Canute's  time  tho  number  of 
these  mercenaries  is  reckoned  by  some  at  3,0<X),  by  others  at  6,000. 
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vanished  from  the  count^^s.  Under  Canute  and  the 
Following  Danish  kings,  this  old  title  ceases  altogether, 
except  in  the  cities,  where  it  denotes  an  inferior 
judicature,  much  as  it  docs  among  ourselves  at  the 
present  day. 

The  other  followers  or  retainers  (comifes)  of  the  Tb»ne.. 
Anglo-Saxon  military  leaders  were  the  thanes,  a  class 
in  which  the  ealdormen  were  also  comprised.  The 
thanes  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  those  originally 
noble  by  birth,  notwithstanding  their  higher  wergUd 
(or  pecuniary  valuation  which  was  set  on  every  in- 
dividual), by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  mere  freemen,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  only 
gradually  becoming  noble.  Among  this  nobility  by 
service,  the  immediate  thanes  of  the  king  were  the 
highest  in  degree.  The  thane  was  constantly  bound 
to  military  service,  and  obliged,  as  is  evident  from  his 
heriot,  to  appear  on  horseback.  v  i    . 

The  grefa,  or  reeve,  was  the  most  general  name  aiientr. 
for  the  fiscal  and  executive  officer  among  the  Anglo-. 
Saxons.     The  scirgref'fa^  or  sheriff,  was,  as  his  name'; 
denotes,  the  person  who  stands  at  the  head  of.*  the  ' 
shire.     He  is,  properly  speaking,  the  holder  of,  the 
oounty  court,    acirgemot  or  folcmot,  and  probably  at 
first  was  its  elected  chief.     Usually  the  court  was  held     ' 
under  the  presidency  of  the  ealdorman  and  bishop,  *' : 
and  of  the  »cirgretfa,  whose  later  title  was  vicecomes,     * 
and  who  was  originally  the  ealdorman's  dep\ity;'but 
it   appears  that   in  course  of  time  the  presence  of 
the  ealdorman  could  bo  dispensed  with,  but  that  of 
the  acirgrerfa  was  necessary,  so  that  it  became  the 
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sheriff's  court.  He  was  also  the  principal  fiscal  officer 
in  the  county,  from  whose  jurisdiction  even  the  arch- 
bishop himself  was  not  exempt.  (^)  The  sherifi'  was 
naturally  the  leader  of  the  militia,  /^awe  romitafutt,  or 
lev}'  of  free  meo,  who  served  under  his  banner,  as  the 
difierent  lords  with  their  dependents  served  under  the 
royal  officers,  the  church  vassals  under  the  bishop's 
or  abbot's  officer,  and  all  together  under  the  chief 
command  of  the  caldorman  or  duke.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  summon  them,  and  to  command  them  in  the 
field,  during  the  period  of  their  service ;  and  he  thus 
formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  military 
power  of  the  king  and  the  military  power  of  the 
people,  for  purposes  both  of  offence  and  defence. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  tens  and  hundreds 
(tythings  and  hundreds)  probably  originated  in  the 
old  miUtary  constitution,  which  was  essentially  an 
alliance  formed  for  mutual  protection,  each  probably 
comprising  respectively  a  corresponding  number  of 
members,  together  with  the  necessary  officers,  viz.,  a 
tithing  man  for  each  tithing,  and  a  hundred-raan  for 
the  hundred.  The  fluctuating  state  of  the  population, 
however,  necessarily  occasioned  great  changes  with 
respect  to  all  offices  based  on  numerical  relations ;  and 
therefore,  in  process  of  time,  these  divisions  became 
simply  territorial,  and  at  the  present  day  we  hear  of 
tithings  and  hundreds  where  there  are  more,  and 
where  there  are  fewer  people.  In  Kent  there  are 
several  hundreds  united,  under  the  appellation  of 
latheSt  which  had  the  jurisdiction  of  hundreds,  and  in 

0}  Kemble'8  Scoaons,  ii.  164. 
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which  may  be  recognised  the  northern  lathing,  or 
military  levy.  In  Sussex  is  found  the  division  into 
six  rapes,  Q)  It  does  not  appear  that  to  this  diWsion 
any  jurisdiction  was  annexed  which  belonged  to  the 
hundred.  In  the  shires  of  York  and  Lincoln  a  divi- 
sion into  three  parts  took  place,  called  trehing  or 
trf^ding,  whence  apparently  the  modem  ridings  of  the 
first-mentioned  county.(^) 

Saxon  freemen — like  their  ancestors,  of  whom  Snxon 
Tacitus  writes,  "  They  never  transacted  any  business  *^"*" 
in  public  nor  in  private  without  being  armed"  (^) — 
seem  universally  to  have  borne  arms.  In  death  they 
were  not  parted  from  them,  as  being  the  possession 
most  highly  valued  by  the  deceased.  In  the  interior 
of  Anglo-Saxon  barrows,  numerous  remains  of  spears 
and  javelins,  of  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  have 
been  discovered.  "  So  constantly  do  we  find  them  in 
the  Saxon  graves,"  says  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  "that  it 
would  appear  no  man  above  the  condition  of  a  serf 
was  buried  without  one.  Some  are  of  a  large  size, 
but  the  majority  come  under  the  designation  of 
javelin,  or  dart."  The  spear-head  lies  beside  the 
skull ;  there  are,  however,  instances  of  the  spear- 
point  being  found  reversed,  at  the  feet  of  the  warrior, 
and  the  iron  boss  of  the  shield  on  his  breast.    At 


C)  EUi»,  i.  180. — "Tho  rapes  of  Sussex  yet  preserve  tbe  memory 
of  the  old  Icelandic  division  of  the  land  by  *  Hroppar.'  The  verb 
*r»b9'  in  Danish  atill  meana  'to  measure  out*  or  'survey,'  and  is 
darired  from  the  use  of  tho  '  rob/  or  rope  for  that  pur^tose/*  (See 
Word*  and  PttK«9,  by  Rev.  lame  Taylor.  M.A.,  London,  1864.) 

C)  Thorpe,  ii.  3.'W. 

0  **  Nihil  ncqoo  publics  neque  privatjB  roi  nisi  armati  agunt." 
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Little  Wilbraliam,  the  Hon.  R.  C.  NeiiUe  disinterred 
some  in  this  position.  (^)  The  sword  is  comparatively 
seldom  found  beside  the  skeleton,  or  between  his 
legs ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  iron  frame  of  a 
skull-cap  or  helmet  is  found  about  the  head.  A 
plate,  in  Douglases  Nenia  Britanfuca,  represents  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Kentish 
barrows.  The  grave  contained  the  body  of  a  male 
adult,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear,  the  wooden 
shaft  of  which  had  of  course  perished,  leaving  only 
the  iron  blade,  fifteen  inches  in  length.  An  iron 
knife  lay  by  the  right  side,(')  with  remains  of  the 
original  handle  of  wood.  Adhering  to  its  under-side 
were  very  discernible  impressions  of  decayed  coarse 
linen  cloth,  showing  that  the  warrior  had  been  buried 
in  ftdl  costume.  An  iron  sword  is  on  the  left  side, 
thirty-five  and  a  quarter  inches  in  its  entire  length, 
from  the  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilt,  which  is  all 
in  one  piece,  the  woodwork  which  covered  the  grip 
having  perished;  the  blade  is  thirty  inches  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth,  flat,  double-edged,  and  sharp- 
pointed.  It  was  e\'idently  buried  in  a  scabbard,  the 
external  covering  being  of  leather,  the  internal  of 
wood.  A  leathern  strap  passed  round  tlie  waist,  from 
which  hung  the  knife  and   sword;    and  which  was 


(*)  8amtm  Ohsequiee.^See  also  EewiLl'a  Ancient  Armour,  i.  30. 

(*)  Some  etymologiflta  derive  the  name  *'  Saxon,"  applied  to  these 
people,  from  the  eetu,  or  short  sword,  or  knife,  with  which  they 
were  armed.  (*'S©ax  eusis  quidem  curvotus,*' — Kerable's  Glc99.  to 
Beowulf.)  No  warriors  ore  found  without  those  knives,  which  may 
have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  daggers  worn  in  the  same  way  by 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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secured  by  the  brass  buckle,  which  was  found  near  the 
last  bone  of  the  vertebrae.  Between  the  thi^h-bones 
lay  the  iron  umbo  of  a  shield,  which  had  been 
fastened  by  studs  of  iron.  A  thin  phite  of  iron,  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  lay  exactly  under  the 
centre  of  the  umbo,  having  two  rivets  at  the  end, 
between  which  and  the  umbo  were  the  remnants 
of  the  original  wooden,  and  perhaps  hide-bound, 
shield. 

Tlie  poem  of  Beowulf,  which  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  the  best  Northern  scholars  has  assigned 
to  the  eighth  century,  speaks  of  "the  broad  shield, 
yellow  rimmed."  It  is  sometimes  called  a  "war- 
board;"  and  in  another  place  we  read  that  it  was 
niade  of  linden-wood : — 

"  He  could  uot  tbeu  rofrain.  but  graapod  hia  shield. 
The  yollow  linden,  drew  his  anciont  eword." 

Leather,  made  of  bulls*  hides,  was  sometimes  used 
in  the  construction  of  shields.  By  the  laws  of  Athel- 
stan,  any  shield-maker  covering  a  shield  with  sheep- 
flkins,  forfeited  thirty  shillings.  From  an  LUumina- 
tion  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Cleopatra,  c.  viii.,  it 
appears  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  horseman  carried  his 
sliield,  when  not  in  u.se,  slung  at  his  back.  Of 
Harold's  nobles,  Wace  tells  us  : — 

**  Obettcun  ont  son  haabort  Testa, 
Espto  cointe  el  col  Veaou^—B&m.  de  Sou.,  ii.  213. 

The  spear  shaft  is  almost  always  spoken  of  as 
being  of  ash;  indeed,  the  word  asc  (ash)  is  used  by 
metonymy  for  a  spear,  in  a  passage  of  Beowidf,  line 


no 
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3,535,  as  it  is  ordinarily  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
UriKCaba  \i.€>di]v.  The  spears  were  of  two  kinds ;  a 
longer  cue  ia  use  among  the  cavalrj',  and  a  shorter 
oae,  which  might  serve  as  a  javelin,  or  for  the  thrust 
at  close  quarters.  The  blades  are  always  of  iron,  and 
have  a  longitudinal  opening  in  the  socket.  Their 
length  is  various,  but  they  usually  range  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches.  In  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  the  spears 
occur  in  much  greater  numbers  than  any  of  the  other 
weapons.  The  cemetery  at  Little  Wilbraham,  before 
mentioned,  produced  thirty-five  spearSj  but  only  four 
swords. 

The  axe,  altliough  not  often  represented  in  illumi- 
nations, and  very  rarely  found  in  graves,  was  certainly 
extensively  in  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  and  was  perhaps  introduced  by  the 
Danes,  The  house- carles  of  Canute,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  were  armed  with  them. 

A  description  of  these  arms,  and  of  others  in  use 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  is  supplied  in  Mr. 
Hewitt's  careful  and  comprehensive  work,  Ancient 
Armour^  part  i. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  forces 
consisted  of  infantry;  the  cavalry  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  thanes»  and  such  men  of  property  as  kept 
horses.  The  horsemen  are  frequently  delineated 
in  ancient  MSS.»  the  chief-men  appearing  only  to 
have  used  stirrups,  and  with  no  other  defensive 
armour    than   a   helmet;    their    weapon   a  spear. (^) 

(*)  MS.  of  Prudeutiua,  Cutton.  labnuy.  Cleopatra,  c.  riii.,  foU.  1 
ud2. 


BODT-ARMOCK. 


Ill 


in 


none 


I 
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,  however,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
;  earlier  days  of  Northern  r 
leaders  wore  a  body-defence ;  but  m  years  rolled  on, 
and  prosperity  increased,  the  habit  became  more 
general ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  Saxon  era,  most 
of  the  warriors  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  lAnth  a  coat  of  fence. 
In  Beowulf  we  read  of  "  the  war  byrnic  shone,  hard 
hand-locked,  the  bright  ring-iron  sang  in  their  trap* 
pings,  in  their  terrible  armour/' (*)  "the  war-bj-rnie, 
tvristed  with  hands,"(*)  "the  war-dress,  the  locked 
battle-8hirt,"(^)  evidently  referring  to  the  hauberk  of 
interlinked  chain-mail.  (*) 

Other  kinds  of  body-armour  were  worn.  In- 
gulphiis  t^Us  us  that  Harold,  finding  the  heavy 
armour  of  his  troops  an  incumbrance  in  the  mountain 
warfare  with  the  Welsh,  clothed  them  in  a  defence  of 
leather  only.  This  leathern  armour  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  overlapping  tlaps,  generally  stained  of 
different  colours,  and  cut  into  the  shape  of  scales  or 
leaves ;  it  is  called  corium  by  some  of  the  writers  in 
the  succeeding  century,  and  corietum  in  the  Norman 
laws.  "It  was  most  probably,"  says  Mr.  Plaiiche,(^) 
"  copied  from  the  Normans ;  for  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  we  perceive  it  worn  by  Guy,  Count  of 
Poutliieu,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux;  and  it 
continued  in  use  in  England  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century." 


(*)  Canto  i.,  line  &tO.  («)  Jhid.,  xxii. 

f'l  IhUU  xrU  line  2.88*2.  \*)  Vide  Ancimt  Arniotir,  i.  62. 

(*)  nittory  of  BriiUk  Cottnm<. 
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Battle  of 
IJantitigii. 


The  leg-bands,  so  frequently  represented  on  Saxon 
figures,  were  in  common  use  among  the  soldiery.  (^) 
In  the  Apennines,  the  Gontadini  still  wear  a  kind  of 
stocking  bandaged  up  their  legs,  and  the  custom 
survives  in  the  chequered  hose  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders. 

Tlie  kings  commonly  wore  their  crowns  in  battle, 
which  also  in  some  measure  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  helmet.  Some  interesting  relics  of  this 
period  are  presented  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curzon  at  Parham,  Sussex;  viz.,  a  helmet 
dug  up  at  Oxford,  together  with  a  bell  bearing 
date  A.D.  G50,  a  double-headed  axe,  and  a  spear- 
head. The  helmet  is  of  the  time  of  Alfred.  Date 
900.     {Plate  IL) 

The  Anglo-Saxon  mode  of  drawing  up  their 
annies  was  in  one  lai^e  dense  body,  surrounding 
their  standard,  and  their  infantry  with  heavy  battle- 
axes  in  front.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  English  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  Harold  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position ;  and  notwitlistandiug  the  short 
intei-val  between  his  arrival  from  the  north  and  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  he  had  not  neglected  to  fortify 
it.  According  to  Wace,  *'he  had  the  place  sur- 
rounded by  a  good  fosse,  leaving  an  entrance  on  each 
of  their  sides,  which  were  ordered  to  be  kept  well 
guarded."(")  Within  stood  the  English,  "like  a 
castle,  impenetrable  to  the  Normans/'  says  Henry  of 


(')  Seo  MS.  of  PnidentiuH,  in  the  Tenison  Library.     Date,  at  the 
boginmng  of  the  eleventh  ceutury. 
(•)  Roman,  dc  Rou. 


No.  2. 


lIcIiiKTi  tUin  Up  at  Oxfonl  ;  tof^trthcr  wtlh  a  Uell  nf  the  date  <\.H,  650,  a  iloublc' 
licikilnl  A\e,  ami  a  S\'icar  llevi  1  he  HclincC  Is- of  the  lime  of  AITretL 
t  rarltani  Collection. ) 
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Huntingdon. (')  "All  were  on  foot,"  writes  another 
chronicler,  "armed  with  battle-axes;  and,  covering 
themselves  in  front  by  the  junction  of  their  shields, 
they  formed  an  impenetrable  body  (mpcnetrabile 
cuneum),  which  would  have  secured  their  safety  that 
day,  had  not  the  Normans,  by  a  feigned  flight,  induced 
them  to  open  their  ranks,  wliich  till  that  time,  accord' 
ing  to  their  custom,  were  massed  together." (^) 

It  is  evident  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  owing 
to  the  wound  which  Harold  received  in  the  afternoon, 
and  which  must  have  incapacitated  him  for  effective 
command.  He  had  himself  just  won  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge  over  Harald  Hardrada  by  tht.* 
manceuvre  of  a  feigned  flight;  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  he  could  be  deceived  by  the  same  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  the  Normans.  His  troops,  when  deprived 
of  his  control,  would  very  naturally  be  led,  by  their 
inconsiderate  ardour,  into  the  pursuit  tliat  proved  st» 
fatal  to  them,  f) 

There  are  few  early  battles  the  localities  of  which 
can  be  more  completely  traced  than  those  of  this 
fone.(*)  The  crumbling  fragments  of  the  grey  altar 
[stones  of  the  old  abbey,  with  the  wild  flowers  that 
cling  around  them,  are  fitting  memorials  of  the  brave 
m  who  there  bowed  his  head  in  death. 


')  ••  Harokluii  totnra  gentora  Bunm  in  una  nno  sLrictis^Imo  locai*- 
•etv  ei  <{tXAs\  cAHtclluin  iudu  construxissot,  iiupuuetriibilus  craut. 
rliormasuuit."     (Lib.  vii.) 

<*)  JCjOmesbary,  lib.  ilL,  §  241.    (Tol.  ii.,  p.  414;  odiL  £ng.  Hii»l. 

(■)  CreAsy't  F\p«<m  D^ruiVe  BatUct,  p.  8*»7. 
(*}  Sumtm  Archixoloffical  CollvctioHt,  ri.  16. 
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Passing   by   well- described   details,    we  arrive  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Norman  conquest,  an  event  which 
our  contemporary   forefathers  could    regard    only    as 
deplorable.      *' England,  what  shall  I  say  of  thee?'* 
exclaims    the   historian    of    the   Church    of  Ely  ;(^) 
"  what  shall  1  relate  to  oar  descendants  ?      Woe  to 
thee !  thou  hast  lost  thy  national  king,  and  thou  hast 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner ;  thy  sous  have 
jyerished  miserably,  thy  counsellers  and  thy  chiefs  are 
conquered,  dead,  or  disinherited."     We,  however,  must 
look  back  upon  the  event  with  thankfulness,  as  the 
remote  origin  of  our  own  peculiar  character  and  power. 
A    sluggish,    sensual,    and    degenerate    race    was 
refined  and  elevated  by  the  advent  of  the  chivalrous 
Norman.     The  Anglo-Saxon  people,  vanquished  and 
crushed  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  serfdom,  found 
in  the  conquest  itsell' — that  penalty  of  national  crime 
— the  germ  of  a  nobler  vitality.     "  War,"  says  Thucy- 
ilides,  "is  a  stem  teacher," (*)  sternest  of  all  when  a 
nation,    trampled    under    foot    by    an    insolent    and 
Wctorious  foe,  lives  only  to  feel   the  degradation   of 
servitude  and  the  bitterness  of  life.     Yet,  after  ages 
of  oppression  and  misery,  that  nation,  purified  as  by 
the    refiner's    fire,  emerged   to   a   new  and  brighter 
career.      To  the  infusion  of  Norman  blood  at  that 
disastrous  epoch,  we  owe  many  a  marvellous  achieve- 
ment ot  England's  prowess  ;  the  untarnished  laurels 
ol  St.  Vincent  and  Plassey  ;  of  Mindeu  and  Albuera. 


Cl  HUt.  ErrUs.  ElivnaU,  lib.  ii.,  p.  U,  amtd  S^fr.  AmulU,  Scrmt. 
(Gftle).  i.i.5l6. 

v)  "0  vflXr^irf  iitaifti  ulaaKaXa^.     {Hist.,  Ub.  Ui.) 


CHAPTEB  rv. 


,©.  1066.— thb  sobkans  —  7ritdal  ststem  —  tnights'  pees  —  il1,- 
traatkuct  op  ths  exousii — clebot  lso  women  4J/}kv  exempted 
pbom  rslumsfal  niutart  kirvice — warlike  ta3tea  of  the  clkagt. 


I     arr 
for-. 


A  RRVoi.OTiON  SO  extensive  as  that  produced  by  the  Nomun  RuIq. 
arrival  of  the  Normans  in  England,  one  which  extin- 
lished  the  dynasty  of  the  native  kings,  and  imposed 
foreign  masters  on  the  people,  must  necessarily  have 
fected  most  important  alterations  in  the  whole  policy 
»f  the  kingdom.     Under  the  government  of  the  Con- 
queror, the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  under  his  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
deoessoTs ;  and  therefore  we  find  that  in  all  complaints 
made  to  the  Crown  on  the  score  of  feudal  severities, 
!viou8  to  the  grant  of  Magna  Charta,  a  constant 
ssire  is  expressed  for  a  return  of  the  mild  laws  of 
Iward  the  Confessor.  (*)     These  laws,  the  mere  pro- 
of which  sufficed  to  quell  insurrections,  each  suc- 
Bve  sovereign  from  William  down  to  John  swore 
to  observe  and  maintain;  but  the  English  found  them- 
^•elves  invariably  deceived,  and  the  good  times  of  King 
^^Edvrard  never  returned. 

^m      The  feudal  system,  though  not  altogether  a  Nor- 
^Bum  importation,  was  very  different  from  the  polity 

^W    (•)  ••  Ik  rtiqmrQnl  estre  toQus  et  goavernc*  commc  Ic  roj  Edouart 
Iw  amit  gotiTonie*-"    {Chron.  de  N&rmandU,  liii.  239.) 
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wliich  had  existed  in  this  country  before  the  conquest, 
and  the  severity  of  its  administratiou  elicited  the 
groans  of  the  subjected  people.  It  is  not  the  intention 
here  to  attempt  an  elaborate  description  of  it,  but  to 
deal  with  it  only  in  exposition  of  its  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  military  policy  of  this  coujitry. 

It  had  its  origin  among  the  Northern  nations,(^) 
as  has  alreatly  been  noticed;  it  is»  therefore,  easy  to 
account  for  its  early  introduction  here.  The  primary 
object  with  all  nations  is  self-defence ;  and  to  attain 
this  there  must  necessarily  be  a  close  confederation 
and  a  relinquishment  of  some  private  rights  for  the 
sake  of  public  safety.  (-)  This  was  what  brought  the 
feudal  system  into  existence,  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  state  of  society.  The  king  or  general  who  led  to 
conquest,  would  have  at  his  disposal  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory; and  as  the  best  means  of  securing  the  new  acqui- 
sition, and  at  the  same  time  of  rewarding  his  officers,  he 
would  proceed  to  allot  districts,  or  parcels  of  land,  to 
the  deserving  men  of  his  army  on  easy  terms.  They, 
if  they  chose  it,  might  follow  the  chief's  example,  and 
divide  their  allotments  into  smaller  portions,  but  with 
the  undei*standing  that  those  who  took  them  were 
bound  by  the  same  obligations  as  themselves.  These 
allotments  were  cnUcd/eoda  in  Latin,  or feuik,  fiefs,  or 
fees,  a  term  which  in  the  Northern  language  signified 
a  conditional  stipend  or  reward.(^)     The  condition  an- 


(*)  Sir  W.  Temple's  Intro,  io  HUi.  of  Eiigland,  p.  516. 
("}  Robertson's  CharU«  F.,  L  p.  U. 

(■J  Fcoihiui,  accordixig  to  Wacliter  (,GIob».  Gemwu),  is  compoundod 
of  odf  posseaiiioii  or  estate ;  and  fto,  wages,  pay. — Tiuorry  aUo  diirivea 
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nexed, — and  it  was  a  rent  the  easiest  to  be  defrayed — 
was,  that  the  holder  should  do  faithful  service  in  arms 
to  him  by  whom  the  grant  was  matle  j  for  which  pur- 
pose he  took  the  juramenitim  fideUtatls,  or  oath  of 
fealty,  on  breach  of  which  the  land  was  to  revert  to 
the  grantor.  A  feudal  kingdom,  consequently,  was  a 
military  establishment,  and  not  a  civil  institution;  and 
every  fireeman  became  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  the  community,  or  to  sufler  heavy  penalties  in  de- 
fault. In  the  early  Norman  period,  the  terra  "  free 
service  "  is  used  as  equivalent  to  military  service,  no 
other  tenure  being  recognised  by  which  a  liber  homo 
could  hold  his  land.O) 

Now  this  was  what  William  of  Normandy  pro- 
ceeded to  do  on  the  conquest  of  England.  The 
numerous  claims  of  those  who  had  accompanied  him 
(to  most  of  whom  the  acquisition  of  land  was  the  great 
inducement  for  coming  over)  were,  doubtless,  such  as 
he  could  not  with  safety  or  honour  overlook ;  and 
moreover,  it  certaiidy  would  appear  the  best  policy, 
tliat  amidst  a  thoroughly  hostile  population,  he  should 
spread  abroad  and  place  in  territorial  jurisdiction  those 
who  had  followed  his  fortxmes.  This  measure  was 
facilitated  by  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nobility  at  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and  the  frequent 
and    fruitless   insurrections    of  those    who   survived 

it  fW)m/?A  and  orfA.  {Lottrc9  mr  VIT\»i.  deFr(mee»  lott,  x.) — Ouiaot, 
al«o,  and  Ihi  Caage, — Soe  Notes  iu  Hollam**  Kid.  Agf$,  ii.  314. 
(')  **  Volamas  . . . .  nt  omnos  Ubcri  hominca  totias  monarchio)  regni 
ri  habcant  ei  tcneont  torras  Buas  ot  posseflsioDcs  suas  bcno  et  in 
.  itA  quod  nihil  aIi  oia  oxigoCnr  vol  capiatur  nisi  sorritiam 
im,  (|ur*d  do  jure  nobis  faooro  debecl,"  Ac.  (Carta  Iteffi$ 
Ci^TujuUiiorU.) 
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caused  such  numerous  forfeitures  to  accrue,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  substitute  his  Norman  adventurers  in 
place  of  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  many  of  whom 
left  the  country  in  despair,  (^)  whilst  others  declared 
that  God  would  no  longer  permit  them  to  be  a 
nation.  ('^)  All  were  obliged  to  seek  the  king  and 
buy  their  lands,  and  it  might  happen  that  an  un- 
fortunate Angle  would  find  himself  outbid  by  a  Nor- 
man competitor,  or  that  he  had  to  subserve  on  the 
lands  where  be  had  been  proprietor.  In  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Domesday,  e.j^.,  *' Ailric  holds  four  hydes  of 
William  Fitzansculf.  ....  The  same  held  it  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  now  holds  it  in  farm  of 
William,  yrffi'iVer  el  miseradUiler"  The  result  was  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  conquering  race.  (^) 

The  first  "  beneficia "  or  rewards,  then,  in  the 
shape  of  grants  of  land  which  William  would  have 
been  enabled  to  confer  after  the  conquest  upon  his 
adherents,  would  be  taken  out  of  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  crown,  or  from  the  estates  of  those  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  who  had  fled  their 
homes.  The  rest  of  the  native  occupants  were  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  legal  state  to  which 
they  were  before  entitled.  (*)     So   far  he  was   only 


(^)  "  Gum  dominiB  suia  cxlioBi  passim  pellerentur,  noo  esset  qni 
restituerot,  ....  exosi  et  rebus  spoliati,  od  olicgenas  transirc 
eogea^ntur."    {Dhl.  do  Scaccario,  in  notia  ad  Matth.  Paris.) 

(^)  Salutcm  ot  honorom  gonti  Ang]orum  ....  abatulerit,  ot  jam 
populum  non  esse  jusaerit."   (M&tth.  Westro, — Flores,  Hisl.^  p.  229.) 

(')  Madox.  Bar.  Angl.,  b.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

(*)  Sot.  Sraccar.  Norman  obfl..  p.  xvii. — Mr.  Hallam  8aya  th&i 
an  cjcaminatioD  of  Domesdiiy  Book  will  prove  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
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acting  according  to  precedent,  and  carrying  out  the 
acknowledged  right  of  conquest. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  William, 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  usurper,  but  as 
one  who  claimed  his  inheritance,  would  have  con- 
tinued the  mild  code  of  his  predecessors ;  in  fact,  he 
formally  restored  and  confirmed  the  laws  of  the 
Confessor.  (^)  but  that  the  unceasing  hostility  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  drove  him  to  enforce  and  preserve  witli 
the  sword  what  he  had  won  by  the  sword.  As  the 
best  means  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  introduced  the 
system  of  "  Knights'  Fees,"  a  superstructure  on  the 
old  simple  feodal  law,  of  which  he  may  have  been 
the  inventor,   or  which  possibly  he  may  have  wit- 

I8cd  in  operation  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  (^) 
Mere  military  colonists  (the  effect  of  grants  of 
land  upon  military  conditions)  would  doubtless 
suppl}*  a  considerable  amount  of  national  defence ; 
these,  however,  must  become  incapacitated  for  service 
in  course  of  time,  or  pretexts  might  be  made  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  at  home ;  now  the  knights'  fees 
provided  for  any  such  contingency. 

On  the  assumption  "  that  the  king  is  the  universal 
lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the 


m   Uint  tew  of    Kiiglidh   birth   eontinuod  to  hold   entire 
They    formed  a  largo  proportion  of   neftrly  8.000   mfjmr 
rho  aro  Bummerl  ap  by  Iho  diligence  of  Sir  Henry  SpolmiUL 
(See  Mid,  Affea,  ii.,  cti.  rii.;  p.  30G.) 

(»)  IL  biittard  lUij.,  ap.  Wilkins.  p.  107.— CAart.  Ouil  d«  Tiftj. 
Sdw.  Begia,  ap.  Siwlui.— CW.  Leg.  Vet.^  p.  290. — See  also  Stuart's 
Vitw  of  Soeiety,  p.  98. 

(■)  Kantosquiou,  Spirit  of  the  La\c»,  b.  31,  c.  8 ;  quoted  iu  Chitty's 
BtoekiUme,  ii,  b.  ii,  ch.  it.— Also,  Hallam's  Mid.  Agea^  i.  162. 
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kingdom"  (*) — a  fiction  in  reaKty,  as  Blackstone  ob- 
serves— William  I.  divided  the  country  into  upwards 
of  60,000  military  allotments,  or  fees.  00  The  hold- 
ing of  these  was  termed  tcHure  bt)  knight  service ;  in 
Latin,  senHtium  mi/ifare,  and  in  law  French,  chivalry^ 
or  service  de  ckevcder^  answering  to  the  fief  tTkauberl 
of  the  Normans.  (')  Money  having  a  general  ten- 
dency to  decrease  in  value,  so  therefore  the  money 
value  of  land  would  increase,  especially  as  it  was 
brought  into  cultivation ;  at  all  events,  it  was  cal- 
culated as  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
feoffee.  (*)     In  1285  (^^i^x   Henry  IH.),    "aU   who 


Q)  "Toat  fait  in  lay.  et  ricnt  de  luy  al  commonccmeot."  (M. 
2i  Edw.  ni.  65;  quoted  in  BUidcston^,  toI.  ii.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

(']  "He  distribated  land  to  hia  soldiers,  and  so  arranged  their 
different  cU»ses»  that  the  kingdom  of  England  had  oonstantlj  60,000 
kuights  at  the  command  of  the  King,  and  whom  he  oould  at  onoe 
master,  if  occasion  required."  (Order.  Vital.,  p.  oi23.) — "  Four  hydcs 
made  one  knight's  fee.  The  relief  of  a  baroujr  was  twelve  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  knight's  fee,  whence  we  may  conjectare  its 
usual  value."  (Spelmaa,  v.  i^foiam.)— "There  are  243,600  hydcs  in 
England,  and  60,215  knights'  fees,  which  wonld  give  a  little  more 
tlian  four  hydes  to  each  fee."  (Homo,  HUt  of  England,  ii^  App. 
ii..  p.  116.) — A  hyde  was  oomposed  of  100  acreji:  **fiyda  a  primi- 
tira  institntione  in  centum  acris  constat.*'  {Dtalogus  die  Sruccario^ 
p.  31.) — Mr.  Kemble  has,  however,  shown  that  b  hyde  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  invariable  measore.  It  is  not.  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  a  barony  was  necessarily  twelve  tim(»  the  size  of  a  knighi^s  fee. 
An  instance  from  Madox  will  show  this  ;  "  Henry  Lescrop.  Chivaler, 
held  the  manor  of  Whalton,  in  North amberland,  with  the  barony  of 
the  King  in  chief,  by  the  service  of  three  knights*  fees."  (p.  39.) 

(>)  Spclman.  p.  219. 

{*)  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  manor  of  Berkcly  was  granted  by 
Henry,  Dako  of  Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  U^  to  Robert  Fits 
Harding,  to  be  hold  by  the  scn-ice  of  one  knight  for  100  shillings 
at  the  election  of  the  tenant;  and  the  same  manor  was  re-granted.  a 
few  years  later,  to  the  same  tenant,  to  be  hold  by  the  servioe  of  five 
knights.**  (See  evidence  upon  the  Berkeley  Peerfege  Case.  1359; 
SmyiKa  AoooutU  of  the  BerkeUySt  by  Fosbroke,  pp.  69,  71.) 
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leld  of  the  king  ia  chief  one  knu/hfs  fee,  or  more, 
were  ordered  to  take  upon  themselves  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;"0)  and  by  the  2bth  Henry  III., ''all 
who  had  fu)eniy  poundu  of  land  were  require<l  to  enter 
themselves  as  knights."  (^)  By  the  40th,  same 
H reign,  "all  who  held  fifteen  libratea  of  land"  (a 
librate  was  probably  land  of  the  value  of  £1  per 
annum),  doubtless  the  measui*e  of  a  knight's  fee, 
"  are  to  be  knighted."  In  Edward  I.'s  reign,  the 
value  had  risen  to  £30,  or  thirty  librates  of  land ;  (^) 
and  in  Edward  II. *8,  to  £40  a  year.  (*)  Selden  con- 
^ktends,  and  with  great  probability,  that  a  knight's  fee 
did  not  consist  of  land  of  a  fixed  extent  or  value,  but 
was  as  much  as  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant  upon 
the  condition  of  having  the  service  of  one  knight 
Whn  of  Honour y  p.  ii.,  c.  v.,  s.  17  and  2G).  The 
express  condition  on  which  this  proportion  of  land 
granted  (by  mutual  agreement),  was  that  the 
ssessor  should  attend  his  lord  in  the  wars  with 
horse  and  arms,  for  forty  days  in  each  year,  if  called 
Upon.  The  tenant  of  half  a  fee  to  do  like  service  for 
enty  days,  and  so  in  proportion.  The  barons,  or 
e  landholders,  would  spKt  their  knights'  fees 
into  many  small  tenements,  (^)  ad  lihiium^  and  this 


^xpi 
Hposs 

•hoR 

^ipoi 
^■wei 


(»)  I^arm.  Ang.,  p.  130. 

Claua.  28  Hen.  III.  3  m.  12,  Aor%o  ap.  AsKmole,  p.  33.— See 
like,  II.  /»*/.,  p.  5^K>. 
(^  25  &lw,  I.,  A.I..  l*2i>f5-7.     (Pttlgravc's  Pari  Writs.) 
[y  ••  Feodum  nnius  militis  inUignim.  vftlens  qnodraginta  libroa 
lurn."    (Eymor.  $uh.  ann.  13'2^t.) 

Tenammi,  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  is  only  applied  to  bmiaes 
id  oibor  batldiugs ;  yet,  in  it«  original,  proper,  and  legal  Honao,  it 
ling  lliat  may  bo  AoWtfj»,  provided  it  be  of  a  por- 
(Blackstone,  Com.,  vol.  ii.,  b.  ii.,  ch,  ii,} 
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was  termed  sub-infeudatiou;  the  tenant-in-chief — 
always  responsible  to  the  king  for  the  amount  of 
military  service  in  proportion  to  his  proprietary — 
exacted  the  same  conditions  from  his  sub-tenants,  who 
consequently  took  upon  themselves  a  proportionate 
amount  of  service,  according  to  their  lioldings.  Thus 
it  was  contemplated  that  every  portion  of  the  land 
thus  feoffed  should  represent  a  certain  amount  of  the 
military  service,  for  which  the  grantee  made  himself 
liable  to  the  grantor.  The  great  holdings  of  some  of 
the  Conqueror  s  relatives  and  favourites,  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  extensive  grants  by  the  Crown,  and 
of  the  jurisdiction  and  influence  of  the  barons. 

Eobert,  Count  of  Mortaigne,  the  Conqueror's 
brother,  obtained  973  manors;  another  brother,  Odo, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Earl  Bishop,  held  nearly 
450;  the  Earl  of  Brittany  had  442;  William  de 
Warrenne,  298,  besides  twenty-eight  tovsTiships  and 
hamlets  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  230 ;  (^)  the  vassals  of  these  landed 
proprietors  would  have  composed  an  army  of  them- 
selves. 

Wliere  an  accumulation  of  fees  was  vested  in  the 
same  person,  he  would  be  obliged,  as  he  could  only  do 
personal  duty  for  one,  to  furnish  competent  substitutes 
for  all  the  others ;  and  as  these  fees  were  made  here- 
ditary, minors  and  females  would  also  be  represented 
by  substitutes,  (^)  as  also  the  estates  of  those  who 


{^)  LingJird,  i.  ch.  8.— Brady's  Hist.,  p.  198, 

(')  By  the  cuRtom  of  England,  an  heir  couJd  not  hold  a  barony,  or 
knight'e  fee,  until  he  was  of  the  age  of  twonty-ono.  (,Barc»t.^«(;.,p.61.) 
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might  be  physically  incapacitated,  so  tliat  nothing 
should  be  lost  to  the  king.  The  power  thus  acquired 
to  the  crown  was  immense,  so  long  as  the  landowners 
continued  in  their  allegiance.  Moreover,  in  the  early 
I)eriods,  the  king  was  enabled  to  compel  the  military 
attendance  of  his  vassals  by  the  most  cogent  of  all 
enforcements — ^the  right  of  confiscating  or  resuming 
the  fiefs  in  case  of  default.  (*) 

The  term  "  knight,"  as  denoting  the  owner  of  a 
knight's  fee,  is  not  to  be  taken  too  strictly  in  its  usual 
acceptation.  Miles  is  the  Latin  word  employed,  and 
correctly,  as  these  feofiees  formed  part  of  the  royal 
army  by  virtue  of  their  tenures ;  but  miles  is  often 
used  to  designate  him  wlio  had  achieved  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  which  perhaps  the  term  equt's  would 
more  fitly  represent.  Knighthood  was  an  honour; 
knight-service  a  tenure.  The  knight  of  honour 
might  serve  in  any  station  whatever;  the  knight 
of  tenure  was  a  subordinate.  Feudal  customs  were 
not  alike  in  different  countries,  but  in  this  respect 
there  appears  to  have  licen  a  general  agreement. 
"  H  ne  faut  pas  done  confondre  le  titre  d'ancicnne 
noblesse,"  says  Menestrier,  (-)  "  ou  de  noblesse  mili- 
tairc,  avec  la  dignite  de  chevalier,  par  I'equivoque 
du  terme  Latin  miles,  qui  convient  a  l*un  et  a 
Tautre."     He  quotes  an  Ordonnance  of  the  Emperor 


^_FMlare  m  military  scrrico  w&s  punishable  bj  the  laws  of  the 
with  "full    forfeituri!."      {Ugag.  217.  228,)— Malger  le 
was  diaseiecd  of  his  Und,  because  he  neither  went  with  the 
kiQg  into  Iroloud.  dot  made  fine  for  his  voyage.     (Uadox,  Hint. 

(*)  Pivuvoi^  ch.  i. 
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Frederick  11.  of  Germany  (a.d.  1232),  where  it  is  laid 
down :  "  Ad  viilUarem  honorem  nuUus  accedat  qui 
non  8it  de  genere  milUnm.^'  Writs  of  summons  were 
frequently  issued,  commanding  that  those  who  held 
one  knight's  fee  or  more  of  the  king  in  chief  {in 
capite),  and  were  not  yet  knighted,  should  take  arms 
and  get  knighted  before  a  given  time.(')  Summary 
process  was  instituted  to  enforce  compliance.  An 
instance  is  recorded  by  Madox  where  "  the  honour  of 
Dudley  and  other  lands  of  Roger  de  Sumery  were 
taken  into  the  king  s  possession  with  all  the  chattels 
found  on  them,  because  Roger  dfd  not  come  to  be 
girt  with  the  belt  of  knighthood."  (2) 

The  sheriffs  were  threatened  with  the  king's 
(Henry  III.)  severe  displeasure  for  any  neglect  in 
carrying  out  the  regal  mandate.  '*  We  command  you, 
that  as  you  love  yourself  and  all  yours,  you  compel 
all  those  within  your  jurisdiction  who  have  twenty 
pounds  of  land,  that  they  take  care  to  enter  them- 
selves as  knights  by  the  next  nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.     And  know  you  for  certain   that  if  for   a 


(*)  20  Hen.  lEL.  Baron.  An^.,  p.  130.— 25  Edw.  T.  (a.t».  1296-7.)— 
"  Hex  dilccto  ct  fidoli  soi,  &c.  Quia  volumas  quod  omnes  et  singuli  de 
com"*  qui  habent  triginta  Ubratos  terras  vel  feodum  mllitis  integrum 
TaloDB  tri^nta  libras  per  aim.  ei  militet  e$$e  debent  et  non  eunt,  armia 
militaribuB  decoreutur :  vobm  mandamus  .  .  .  injougentos  quod 
proclamationcm  faoiatia  publino  proclamari  quod  omnoa  et  singuli  de 
eodom  Com"*  triginta  Hbrutoa  berrse  vol  feodum  milites  integrum 
valeuB  tri^nta  UbroH  per  ann.  .  .  .  qui  milites  esse  debent  et  nou 
sunt,  arma  militoria  rocipiant  citrn  festnra  Pentecostes  proximo 
fnturum  ud  uUimum,  Bub  gravi  forisfacturu  terras  et  tetiementes 
luoB  quflB  in  regno  nostro  tenont."  (Polgrave's  Pari.  Writs, — Soo 
ftlso  the  Statute  De  MiliiihM,  1  Edw.  11.,  a.d.  1307.) 

(«)  Bar.Ang.tP-  131. 
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present  or  any  other  account  you  grant  them  any 
indulgence,  or  give  them  any  respect,  we  shall  take 
it  so  much  amiss,  with  respect  to  you,  that  you  shall 
feel  the  effects  of  it  during  every  day  of  your  life."(0 
In  1250,  Henry  issued  another  proclamation  on  the 
same  subject,  that  every  knights'  fee-holder  should  be 
knighted  for  the  increase  of  the  military  strength  of 
England;  and  that  they  who  would  not  or  could  not 
support  the  honour  of  knighthood  should  compound 
for  a  dispensation.  (") 

The  Statute  of  Knights  {de  MiiitibuJt) — attributed 
to  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.,  but  which  from  internal 
evidence  would  appear  more  probably  to  belong  to 
the  sixth  year  of  Edward  I.(^) — directed  that  every 
one  who  was  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who  had 
£40  a-year  in  laud,  should  be  compelled  to  take  upon 
himself  the  order  of  knighthood.  The  only  exemp- 
tions were  clerks  in  holy  orders,  minors,  holders  of 
burgage  land,  and  those  who  had  held  their  land  but 
a  short  time.  All  who  pleaded  great  age,  or  defect 
of  limbs,  or  any  incurable  malady,  or  the  heavy 
charge  of  their  children,  or  of  suits,  were  to  appear 
before  llobert  Tibetot  and  Antony  de  B<»ke,  who  had 
discretionary  powers  to  admit  them  to  proportionate 
OS  in  lieu  of  kuiglithood.  (*) 

Odc  can  easily  detect  the  real  motive  of  this 
regulation,  namely,  to  get  money;  ever}-thing  being 
subservient  to  the  great  purpose  of  increasing   the 

P)  ClauJi.  28.  Hon.  III.— Sw  also  Coke,  H.  Ual.,  p.  500. 
(0  //"'•  Minor.,  Mutth.  Paris. 

(*)  Blututcd  pub.  by  Kecord  Cotumiss.,  i.  229. 
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revenues  of  the  crown,  even  at  the  cost  of  degrading 
chivalry  into  an  imposition  and  a  tax  ;  a  fine  being, 
in  the  language  of  those  days,  not  only  an  amerce- 
ment for  an  offence,  but  also  the  purchase  of  exemp- 
tion and  the  price  of  a  favour.  (^) 

Nor  was  it  confined  to  our  early  kings  to  regard 
the  creation  of  knights  as  an  emolument ;  for 
Charles  I.,  in  1629,  during  his  pecuniary  distresses, 
insisted  upon  a  composition  of  £40  from  those  who 
decUned  being  knighted.  (-)  *'  This  levying  of  knight- 
hood-money," says  Clarendon,  (^)  '*had  a  foundation 
in  right,  yet  in  the  circumstances  of  proceeding  it 
was  very  grievous."  It  answered  well,  however,  the 
king's  purpose,  for  many  paid  rather  than  submit  to 
the  inquisitorial  search  as  to  their  private  estates, 
and  it  brought  £100,000  into  the  royal  exchequer. 
To  coimteract  this,  an  act  was  passed  (IG  Car.  I. 
c.  XX.)  A.D.  1641,  that  no  person  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  upon  himself  the  order  of  knighthood, 
nor  undergo  any  fine  for  not  receiving  the  same, 
,such  proceedings  being  pronounced  to  be  "altogether 
useless  and  uureasonablo."  (*) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  bulk  of  the  land- 
owners were  in  ignorance  of  the  consequences  of 
feudal  servitude,  and  that  in  giving  their  assent  to 
knight-service  they  beheved  they  were  doing  nothing 


(')  See  Barrtiigton'ij  Obaorvaliont  on  the  viom  AncierU  Statutett 
AD.  1796.  p.  19. 

C)  See  Anthony  WoftSs  lA/e,  p.  19. 

(»)  UU.  nehcll,  i.  b3. 

{*)  **  An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Vexatious  Proceedings  toucb- 
iug  tlic  Order  of  Knighthood."  [Statutes  of  the  Eealm,  vol.  v..  p.  131.) 
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more  thau  putting  the  kiDgdom  iu  a  state  of  defence 
by  establishing  a  military  system,  and  by  obhging 
themselves  (in  respect  of  their  lands)  to  maintain  the 
king's  title  and  territories ;  and  that  the  hardships 
and  exactions  were  speciously  and  fraudulently  intro- 
duced by  the  cunning  of  the  Norman  lawyers,  as  the 
regular  appentlages  of  the  system.  (') 

To  carry  out  this  system,  a  territorial  survey  be- 
came a  necessity,  and  the  result  was  that  extraordinary 
work  of  inquiry  by  commissioners  which  has  come 
down  to  our  times ;  it  occupied  six  years  in  compila- 
tion, and  was  at  first  simply  designated  *'The  Book 
op  WiNCHESTF.a,"  that  having  been  its  place  of  deposit, 
but  afterwards  it  acquired  the  ominous  name  of 
Domesday.  (') 

Circumstances  (so  to  speak)  favoured  the  designs 
of  our  Norman  king,  and  perhaps  produced  that 
unanimity  which  otherwise  might  not  have  existed. 
The  Danes  had  made  several  recent  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  English,  actuated,  doubtless,  by  motives 
no  less  disinterested  than  of  old.  In  the  autumn 
of  1069  the  arrival  of  240  Danish  ships  in  the 
Humber,  under  the  command  of  Jarl  Osbom,  brother 
of  King  Sweyn,  had  lighted  up  the  expiring  hopes 
of  the  English,  who  rushed  to  join  their  forces, 
and  welcomed  with  acclamation  these  sons  of  the 
Baltic,  whose  verj-  name  had  once  l)een  so  terrible 
to  their  fathers.  The  patriot  army  marched  upon 
York,  and    took   the   two    Norman   castles,    putting 

(*)  Spolraaii,  r.  F»ufhiium,—IiUckstonc-,  11.,  b.  ii.,  chap. iv..p.M. 
i*)  SpellziMt.  V.  VcnHesdatf. 
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more  than  3,000  soldiers  to  the  sword,  and  the 
/Ethelin^  Edgar  was  proclaimed  king.  As  winter 
approached,  the  Danes  retired  to  their  ships,  and  the 
free  Saxons  awaited  the  return  of  spring  to  make  a 
grand  united  effort  to  drive  the  hated  Norman  from 
the  south.  In  the  meanwhile  diplomacy  was  set  to 
work,  and  gold  from  William's  redundant  coffers  was 
lavished  among  the  pirates.  An  arrangement  was 
completed,  and  the  bribed  Danes  returned  to  their 
country.  (*)  Then  came  the  Conqueror's  retribution. 
He  marched  upon  York  mth  his  best  troops.  The 
defenders  learned  the  departure  of  the  Danish  fleet 
simultaneously  with  the  approach  of  the  Norman 
army.  Abandoned  and  desperate,  they  resisted  to 
the  utmost,  and  were  killed  by  thousands.  Young 
Edgar,  and  all  who  could  escajx*,  iled  back  to 
Scotland.  William  continued  his  rapid  march  north- 
wai"ds.  He  re-precipitated  himself  on  the  land  of 
Northumbria  in  a  frenzy  of  vengeance.  Houses 
and  crops  were  burnt;  every  living  thing  was  put 
to  the  sword.  Not  a  village  was  left  standing 
between  York  and  Durham,  nor  for  years  was  any 
attempt  made  at  cultivation.  In  the  great  survey, 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  district  comprising  the 
five  modem  counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  is  not 
included;  their  description  was  sxmimed  up  in  the 
simple  but  expressive  words,  "  icaate  /a/id/\')    In  1085 


I 
I 


(>)  Sim.  Dull..  De  OeHU,  1069.— C//ron.  5ajf.— Matth.  Wcstmon.. 
p.  22(>.— Matth.  Paris,  i.  6.— Florence  Wigorn.,  p.  636. 
(•)  "  Onuiia  nunc  wasta."     {Domesday  Book,  L  fol.  309.) 
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e  restless  Danes  again  turned  their  attention  towards 

ese  shores,  and  intelligence  of  their  formidable  pre- 
parations caused  the  greatest  apprehension  to  the 
Normans.  (^)  William  published  through  France  the 
ban(^)  which  he  had  proclaimed  twenty  years  before, 
offering  high  pay  and  great  reward  to  every  soldier 
who  would  enrol  in  his  service.  An  immense  number 
ocked  to  England  from  all  parts,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  remarked  as  wonderful  that  the  country  could  find 
food  for  them  all.(^)  They  were  quartered  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  earls,  sheriffs,  bishops,  and  abbots 
were  ordered  to  lodge  and  support  them  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  jurisdictions  or  domains.  (*) 

This  attempt,  the  last  ever  made  by  the  Danes 
at  hostile  invasion  on  this  island,  (^)  proved  abortive, 
William  having  employed  the  same  me^ms  which 
had  been  so  successful  on  the  preceding  occasion, 
and  King  Knut  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  disappointed  rage  of  his  warriors.  C^)     But  the 

ar  of    invasion   must   have  convinced   the   barons 

and  others,  who  had   recently  been   much  disposed 

be  turbulent,  of  the  necessity  for  military  organi- 

tion,  and  they  perhaps  hoped  thereby  to  avoid  the 
im|)08ition  of  foreign  troops;  at  all  events,  towards 


(»)  nut.  S,  Catuiti,  L,  b.  vi. 
O  S«e  dpelman,  r.  hannum. 
i*)  Sax.  CArorj..  p.  288.     Edit.  Ingi-am.  1823. 
(«)  nid,~V\orGUt.  Wigorn..  p.  641. 

(•)  Kxcopt  ooe.     In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  roigti  of  WUIiam  II., 
nf.  King  of  Norway,  nuule  a  descent  upon  the  Isle  of  Angleeca. 
but  viw  repulfiud  by  Hugh,  Karl  of  Shrewsbury.     This  wab  the  Haul 
nude  by  ihe  Nortttom  nutioufi  upon  Kngtuod. 
(•)  Hui.  S,  Canuii, 
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the  close  of  the  year  1086,  there  was  a  great  meet- 
ing at  Saruni,  and  theti  and  there  they  voluntarily 
took  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  acknowledged  themselves 
the  king's  men.(*) 

For  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  the 
country  had  cause  to  deplore  that  auto  da  fe  I  To 
arm  in  defence  of  king  and  country  induced  a  natural 
subordination  in  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
stability  of  the  realm,  but  the  so-called  relxefs  and 
other  exactious,  the  utter  dependence,  and  all  the 
vexatious  incidents  of  feudalism,  had  not  entered  into 
their  calculations.  The  tyranny  of  the  forest-laws 
was  one  of  the  earliest  grievances.  Hitherto  every 
freeholder  had  fall  liberty  of  sporting  upon  his  own 
tenntories,  provided  he  abstained  from  the  king's 
Ibrests,  as  is  fully  expressed  in  the  laws  of  Canute 
and  of  Edward  the  Confessor.(-)  But  now  a  new 
doctrine  came  in  force,  that  aU  animals  accounted 
game  belonged  to  the  king  by  his  prerogative,  on 
that  feudal  principle  that  he  is  tlie  primary  and 
ultimate  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom. 
This  right  was  exerted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
vast  tracts  of  coimtry  were  depopulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  reserved  solely  for  the  king's  diversion. 
The  New  Forest  alone  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
space  of  thirty  miles,  containing  more  than  sixty 
parishes,  which  the  Conqueror  broke  up,  and  from 

(')  Sfiitth.  Wcstmon.  p,  229.— Soot.  Chvon,  (wlit.  1823),  p.  290. 
**  And  all  the  landsmen,  that  were  of  any  account  over  all  England, 
became  ttiiii  man's  vaiisals  as  they  were,  and  they  all  bowed  thorn* 
8elves  before  him,  and  became  his  men.'* 

('t  Quoted  in  Slackstirne,  11.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  zxrit. 
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which  he  expelled  the  inhabitants.  (^)  The  most  horrid 
H^iyrannies  and  oppressions  were  exercised  under  cover 
of  forest  law.  The  death  of  a  poor  Saxon  was  of  little 
moment,  but  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  protected  by 
the  severest  penalties ;  so  that  it  was  said,  "  This 
king  loved  wild  beasts  as  though  he  had  been  their 
father."  (^)  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  these 
strictions  on  men  passionately  devoted  to  the  chase, 
all  primitive  peoples  are. 

William  Rufus  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
and  maintained  with  a  high  hand  all  the  rigours  of 
e  new  laws.  Henry  I.  found  it  expedient  to 
promise  a  restoration  of  the  laws  of  the  Conlessor; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he 
granted  a  charter.  This  was,  however,  gradually 
violated,  and  the  former  grievances  were  revived  and 
aggravated  by  himself  and  succeeding  sovereigns. 
Bat  it  was  the  excessive  power  of  the  King  which 
made  England  free,  for  it  gave  rise  to  the  spirit  of 
anion»  and  of  concerted  resistance,  and  the  barons 
were  compelled  to  associate  the  people  with  them, 
and  make  them  partners  of  public  1  iberty .  The 
result  was  that  great  charter  at  Bunnymead,  in  1215, 
which  is  the  foimdation  of  our  free  constitution.  But 
affna    CAarfa,  however  important   to    the    general 


r 


(')  3eo  Spelman,  r,  /or«Ha^ — *'Et  sllveatreg  fera»  pro  hominibua 
ibidem  constituit."  (Order.  Vital.,  lib.  x.,  p.  781.) — Mjilmesbury,  p.  11, 
— The  aiilhor  of  ft  well-written  hiHtory  of  the  Now  Forest  does  not 
agree  in  Ihu  depopulatiou  caused  hy  this  uftbrestation.  (See  The 
eM  F^rett  Bj  J.  R.  Wise.  1863.  Page  23,  et  seq.) 
O  '*SaA  swithe  be  lufodo  tha  heftdeor  swylce  he  wsere  heora 
(5<».  Ovron^  p.  191.) 
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!fort' Exemp- 
tion of  Clergy 
and  Women. 


libei'ties  of  the  nation,  did  not  abolish  that  greal 
feudal  obligation  by  which  the  subjects  were  bound 
to  military  semce  at  the  command  of  the  Crown ;  and 
although,  subsequently,  pecuniary  commutations  were 
agreed  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  still  the 
military  part  of  the  feudal  system  was  understood  to 
be  strictly  constitutional  and  binding,  till  it  was 
formally  abolished  at  the  Restoration,  by  the  12th  of 
Charles  II. 

The  duty  of  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
state  was  not  confined  to  the  lay  tenants,  for  the 
lands  of  the  Church  were  not  exempt,  and  dignitaries 
with  most  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  bodies  were 
compelled  to  submit  their  lands  and  tenements  to  the 
same  burthens.  Exemptions  were  admitted  when  the 
lands  were  proved  to  be  held  in /rani  almoi^ne,  or  free 
alms,  a  tenure  which  exempted  the  tenant  from  any 
species  of  obligation,  except  that  of  saying  masses 
at  his  own  discretion.  (')  These  instances  were,  how- 
ever, few,  and  the  generality  of  the  clerg}'  were  forced 
to  supply  their  contingents.  Nor  were  the  lands  of 
"  widows  and  other  women  "  (who  had  succeeded  to 
the  possession  of  knights'  fees)  free,  but  were  held  on 
like  conditions.  Ecclesiastics  generally,  and  of  course 
the  ladies  always,  were  permitted  the  indulgence  of 


I 


(')  Ordor.  Vitalia,  lib.  viii.  703.— Du  Cange.  v.  eltemowyna  Uhera,— , 
JJttdoic  par,  Ang.,  p.  ll5._Tci  correct  this  evasion,  the  StatQt«  of 
Mortmain  -vras  euacted.  Blaekstone  gives,  as  the  must  prob»bla 
<Mcplttnation  of  the  term,  that  tho  members  of  ecrlesittsticaJ  bodies 
h  l\"?  P'^''^**«®d)  were  reckoned  dead  persona  in  law;  land,  therefotpo, 
held  hy  tliem  might  be  said  to  be  inmoHua  fikmiu.  {Comtnen^l.,^ 
-O*  >•»  oh.  xviii..  p.  ^gO.) 
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rforming  their  service  by  deputy,  or  exempted  on 
payment  of  a  fine.  Sometimes,  however,  the  personal 
tendance  of  the  clergy  with  the  army  was  insisted 
upon.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  writ  in 
the  41st  of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1257)  when  the  King 
summoned  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  all  other 
prelates  and  persons,  to  attend  with  their  contingents 
which  they  were  bound  to  furnish,  and  accompany 
him  with  the  army  about  to  proceed  against  the 
Welsh.  And  the  King  prohibited  them  from  attend- 
ing convocation,  or  any  other  clerical  assembly,  during 
e  p)eriod  of  the  expedition.  For  he  appears  to 
ave  had  his  suspicions  that  a  convocation  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pre- 
xt  for  detaining  his  clergy  from  attendance  on  the 
army.  Henry  evidently  regarded  the  presence  of 
the  clergy  with  the  army  as  a  matter  of  great  im- 
rtance;  "their  absence,"  says  he,  "might  entail 
minent  danger  on  the  state/*  (*)  We  are  not,  bow- 
er, to  infer  that  these  "prelates  and  others"  were 
ed  on  to  deliver  a  pastoral  charge  at  the  head  of 
eir  contingents ;  but  having  brought  them  to  the 
eld,  they  were  then  at  liberty  to  discharge  those 
duties  which  were  more  in  consonance  with  their 
vocation — attending  the  wounded,  and  consoling  the 
dying.  The  mere  presence  of  the  clergy  was  probably 
e  im[)ortant  fact  regarded  by  the  king,  as  likely  to 
inspire  confidence  on  his  side,  by  giving  a  sanction  to 
cause. 
At   the  battle  of  Hastings  the   Norman   priests 


Q)  Byxaer,  tuh  anno. 
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Martial  Spirit 
of  the  Clergy. 


gathered  themselves  together  on  a  hillock,  and  offered 
up  prayer  for  the  combatants  : — 

"  Li  proveire  ^  li  orden^ 
En  Bom  nn  tertre  sant  montd, 
Por  Dei  prfeier  ^  por  orer.''    (Waoe.  1. 13,081.) 

The  clergy  often  addressed  the  troops  before  going 
into  action,  and  granted  them  full  absolution  in 
order  to  inspirit  them,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  accompanied  the  army  of  Stephen,  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Standard,  in  1138,  when  all  the  English  troops 
responded  "Amea."(^)  Sometimes,  again,  we  hear  of 
them  in  their  appropriate  capaciiy  as  mediators,  like 
*'  Monsignor  Taleran  Cardinal  de  Pierregort,"  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

Not  that  in  mediaeval  times  the  clergy  evinced 
any  deficiency  of  warlike  qualities,  or  that  their 
peaceful  calling  prevented  the  frequent  assumption  of 
the  coat  of  mail ;  and  although,  as  the  old  chronicler 
of  the  chivalric  times  says,  *'Men  of  the  Church  that 
cometh  and  goeth  for  treaty  of  peace  ought  not  by 
reason  to  bear  harness,  nor  to  tight  for  neither  of  the 
parties^  they  ought  to  be  indifferent,"  (-)  still  we  shall 
often  find  them  actively  militant  in  the  battle-field, 
thus  openly  acting  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  which  forbade  them  to  shed 
man's  blood.  The  mace  or  baton  was  the  usual  arm 
of  Churchmen  when  they  went  to  battle,  who  per- 
haps by  this  means  sought  to  avoid  the  denunciation 
against  those  "  who  smite  with  the  sword." 


A 


I 

I 
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(*)  "Ad  hiBo  autem  respoadet  omnis  populus  gcntia  Anglonim. 
eb  resonnerunt  montos  ot  collos :  Amen.**    (Hovcdcn.) 
f*;  Proiasftrt  (edit.  Bernors),  i.,  cap.  clxii.,  p.  199. 
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At  Hastings,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  chro- 
nicler informs  us — 

**Vn  haston  teneit  en  son  poing.**    {Rotti.  de  Bou.) 

Notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  synod  of 
Westminster  in  1175,  that  "Whoever  woxild  appear 
to  belong  to  the  clergy,  let  them  not  take  up  arras. 
nor  yet  go  about  in  armour  ;  if  they  despise  this  in- 
junction, let  them  be  mulcted  with  the  loss  of  their 
proper  rank,*'  (^)  yet  the  clerical  magnates  defied  all 
restraints,  and  openly  and  extensively  armed  them- 
selves, not  always  even  in  necessary  defence,  but 
evidently  out  of  pure  love  of  military  adventtire. 

The  monk  of  St.  Edmunds,  Joceline  of  Brakalond, 
tells  us  imder  the  year  1193,  "Our  abbot,  who  was 
styled  *  the  Magnanimous  Abbot/  went  to  the  siege 
of  Windsor,  where  he  appeared  in  armour,  with  oiJier 
abbots  of  England,  having  his  own  banner,  and  re- 
taining many  knights  at  heavy  charges ;  being  more 
remarkable  there  for  his  counsel  than  for  his  piety. 
But  we  cloister-folks  thought  this  act  rather  dan- 
gerous, fearing  the  consequence,  that  some  future 
abbot  might  be  compelled  to  attend  in  person  on 
any  warlike  expedition." 

The  answer  attributed  to  Richard  I.  when  he  took 
prisoner  in  France  Philip  de  Dreux,  Bishop  of  Beau- 
Taifi,  \a  pretty  well  known.  (^)     The  King  hated  him, 


L 


0)  Hoveden,  rub,  onn.  1175. 

O  Th«  nine  bold  bishop  beat  down  with  a  mnce  Long-Sword, 
of  Salifbury,  at  the  battle  of  Bourines.  in  1214,  and  the  French 
on  that  occftaion  was  commandod  by  Gm^rin,  Bishop-elert  of 
8«nli«. — In  the  revolt  of  the  Scots  under  Bruce,  in  i;^».X5.  amongst 
pri«onem  captured  by  the  Engliah,  were  the  BisUopft  of  '&t* 
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and  threw  him  into  prison.  When  the  Pope  reqaire<l 
the  release  of  his  spiritual  son,  Coeur  de  Lion  sent 
back  the  hauberk  besmeared  with  blood,  which  the 
prelate  had  worn  in  battle,  with  the  scriptural  quota- 
tion :  "  This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether  it 
be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."(^) 

Proissart  has  recorded  an  amusing  incident  at  the 
attack  of  the  town  of  Hainecourt  in  1339,  where  a 
stout  abbot  oflfered  a  most  strenuous  resistance  to  its 
capture.     "  He  was  a  very  bold  and  valiant  man  in 
arms,  and  was  seen  in  the   front  rank  dealing  and 
receiving  blows.      A  great   stand  was  made  at  the 
barriers  in  front  of  the  town,  and  many  fierce  personal 
encounters  occurred  there.     In  one  of  these,  my  lord 
the  abbot  (*  damp  a66c')  seized  the  spear  of  Messire 
Henri  de  Flandre,  and  drew  it  through  the  clefts  of 
the  palisade.     Messire  Henri  would  not  let  it  go,  and 
so  the  abbot  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  knight's  arm 
and  draw  it  through  as  far  as  the  shoulder,  and  would 
infallibly  have  drawn  him  in  altogether,  if  the  opening 
had  been  wide  enough."     "  1  assure  you,"  continues 
the  chronicler,  "that  the  said  Messire  Henri  was  not 
at  his  case  while  the  abbot  thus  held  him,  for  the 
abbot  was  strong  and  fierce,  and  pulled  at  liim  with- 
out sparing  him.     On  the  other  hand,  the  km'ghts 
pulled  against  him,  to  rescue  Messire  Henri ;  and  this 
wrestling  and  pulling  continued  a  very  long  time,  so 
that  Messire  Henri  was  much  hurt.     At  length  he 

Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  the  Abbot  of  Scono,  all  taken  in  complete 
ftrmour.     {Vide  Lingard,  iii.  280.) 
(?)  Matthew  Fans. 
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was  rescued ;  but  his  spear  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  abbot,  who  kept  it  many  years."  (i.  78.) O 

Jean  Montaigu,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  was  killed  at 
Azincourt.  Monstrelet  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
"  non  pas  en  estat  pontifical,  car  au  lieu  de  mitre  il 
portoit  une  bacinet,  pour  dalmatique  portoit  un  hau- 
bergeon,  pour  chasuble  la  piece  d  acier ;  et  au  lieu  de 
crosae,  portoit  une  hache."  (fol.  132.) 

The  pugnastic  element  of  Churchmen  was  not 
confined  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  we  find  it  repeated 
much  later;  for  instance,  in  the  Civil  Wars  we  hear 
of  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  a  devoted 
Royalist ;  he  left  clerical  orders,  and  received  a  death- 
wound  as  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Millam  Castle, 
Cumberland ;  (•)  and  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George 
Walker  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  gallant 
defender  of  Londonderrj'  against  the  forces  of  King 
James  in  IG89,  for  which  service  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and 
was  nominated  by  William  to  the  see  of  Deny.  (') 

In  the  22nd  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1294)  the  King  issued 
a  commission  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ap- 
pointing him,  with  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  to 
receive  fines  to  his  use,  according  to  their  direction, 

(*)  The  cditioD  of  Froissart  invariably  referred  to  thronghout  thin 
work,  unices  otherwiHo  specified,  h  thnt  of  Buchon,  Paris,  1835. 

O  See  a  biographical  uotice  of  him  in  NoU$  and  Queri^,  2nd  8. 
ni.,  p.  379. 

('}  Tbid^  2nd  S.  x.,  p.  106.— The  latest  cloncal  hero  is  the  Bev. 
Jamc<  Parker  Harria,  6.A.,  Oxon.  knoim  as  the  chaplain  of  Lucknow. 
He  was  made  an  honorary  BI.A.  for  the  bravery  with  which  he  minis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  the  aick  and  Buffering  daring  that  Htege. 
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from  arclibishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  widows  and  other 
women,  in  lieu  of  military  service  in  the  expedition 
to  Gascony.  In  the  31st  of  the  same  reign,  King 
Edwai'd  having  sximraoned  his  feudal  t<?nants  to  as- 
semble at  Berwick,  in  order  to  march  against  the 
Scots,  commanded  the  sheriffs  to  proclaim  publicly 
that  such  ecclesiastics  or  women  as  were  willing  to 
pay  fines,  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  should  appear 
before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  next  ensuing,  or  sooner,  if 
possible,  at  York,  in  order  to  pay  fines  for  the  said 
services,  each  knights*  fee  being  charged  at  the  rate  of 
£20. (^)    The  option  here  given  is  whether  they  would 

(*)  Rex  vie'  Eborum,  Ba!utem.  Licet  nuper  tibi  prsBceperimus,  quod 
Bammoneri  faceres  archiepiscopos,  episcopos,  abbates,  priorcR,  et  alifts 
peraoDAa  ecclcsittBticAs,  et  ctium  viduas  et  alias  mulicroa  de  ballivi 
tuft,  qui  do  nobis  teneut  per  Bervitium  milituro,  vtjl  per  seijantiam, 
sen  de  custodiie  archiepiscopatunm  et  opiscopfttnnm^  ant  aliis  cnsto- 
diia  Hive  wordis,  io  manti  nostrft  exieteutibus ;  Quod  babeaut  ad  dos, 
in  feato  Pent^costes  proximo  futuro,  apud  Berciryk  super  Twedam, 
totum  Bervictum  Ruum,  nobis  debitum,  oum  equia  et  annis  bene 
muFiitum  et  paratiim,  ad  proBciscondum  nobiscum,  et  cum  aliis 
tidolibus  noBtris  contra  Rootos  inimicoa  nostroa ;  Volentos  tamen 
ipaorum  praslatonun,  religioBornm,  inuliBrum.  ac  aliomm,  qui  ad 
arnut  niiuua  potentea,  aut  etiara  ininna  idonei  existunt,  parcere 
gratioB^  laboribua  iatAvico;  Tibi  pnucipimus,  firmiter  mjuDgentea, 
quod  statim,  visia  prooaontibus,  in  pleno  com*  tno,  et  niliilominua  in 
villia  moreatoriis,  et  alibi,  per  totam  balUvam  tuam,  ubi  nieliiia 
vidoria ox[wdire,  publict^  proclamari  facias;  Quodipsi  prajlati.religiosi, 
mulieres,  ot  alii,  ad  arnm  mmiia  ButHcientcs  aut  idonoi,  qui  Bervitium 
8uum  nobis  debeut,  et  Anem  pro  eodem  aervibio  nobiacum  facere 
Tolucrint.  voniaut  coram  thos'  et  borouibua  nostria  do  Bcaccario,  in 
crastino  AacouHionia  Domini  proximo  futuro.  aut  citiua,  ai  possint, 
apud  Kboruro,  velaliquem  proipsis,  tunc  ibidem  mittant;  Ad  facxen- 
duiii  fiuorn  nobiacum  pro  aervitio  suo  praodicto,  ot  ad  eundem  fiuem, 
videlicet  viginti  Ubrarum  pro  feodo  unius  militia  {efc  aliis  pro  quntai- 
tafco  servitii  eui  militaris  vol  seijantiaj,  nobis  debiti  iu  hflo  parte) 
nobia  ibidem   iu   eodem  craatino  aolvendo  :    Alioqui  quod  aiut  ad 
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•apply  the  men  or  their  money's  worth,  and  was  not  a 
question  of  serving  in  person.  For  instance,  **  Elene 
la  Zoache  held  by  a  knights*,  and  one-sixth  part  of  a 
knights',  fee.  She  was  charged  with  scutage  for  the 
Bame  by  the  exchequer,  but  in  regard  that  s/w  did  her 
service  with  the  King  {habuit  servitlum  »uum  cum  Rfi^e), 
by  deputy  of  course,  in  the  army  of  Wales,  the  King 
commanded  the  barons  to  discharge  her  of  the  said 
scutage."  (25  Edw.  I..  Madox,  p.  457.) 

Again,  in  1369,  the  realm  being  menaced  with  in- 
rasion,  Edward  III.  summoned  his  clerical  subjects  to 
be  armed  and  arrayed,  having  previously,  as  it  appears, 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  prelates  for  that  purpose. 
Other  writs  of  a  similar  nature  were  issued  in  1372 
and  in  1373.   (See  Ejrmer,  su6  annift,) 

nos  in  pnedicto  festo  Penteooates  cum  equis  et  armia,  et  toto  tuo 
•erritio,  o(  teneotar.    (Rymer,  edit.  1816,  vol.  i.,  p.  952.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


cmVAUtY  — KNIGIITU  EDUCATION — PAOES  AND  ESQPIRES — KKIQHTS  — 
THEta  ACCOLADE — HIGH  SOCIAL  POSITION  —  GALLANTRlf — JOUSTS 
AND  TOrRNASlENTS  —  PAVEUB8 — LE  BEL  CAVALIEE  —  REUOION  — 
COUBtE&Y — SWOIlN-BlUXrUEIlUOOD^EDWABJ)  Ul.^rJltKCE  OP  WALES* 
PEATHSRfi. 

Chivalry — a  name  almost  inseparable  from  feu- 
dalism^has  descended  to  us  as  something  combining 
the  essence  of  honour^  generosity,  and  manly  during ; 
and  regarding  it  as  we  do,  through  the  vista  of  ages, 
it  is  invested  vrith  more  of  romance  than  probably  it 
actually  possessed  or  really  deserved.  The  profession 
of  arms  being  the  great  path  to  distinction,  the 
descendant  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  free-born  person 
(for  high  birth  was  not  always  a  necessary  quali- 
fication), aspired  to  become  a  knight,  and  patiently 
underwent  a  long  training  of  arduous  services  to 
qualify  him  for  its  reception^  notwithstanding  the 
unwillingness  of  many,  who,  deterred  by  the  atten- 
dant expense,  required  statutory  enactments  to  compel 
its  adoption. 

The  probation  of  the  aspirant  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood  necessarily  commenced  at  an  early  period 
of  youth.  He  was  generally  sent  to  the  castle  of 
some  great  man,  in  order  that  he  might  be  removed 
from   the   Indulgences   of  home,   and  that    nothing 
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might  interfere  with  the  rigid  training  which  was 
deemed  requisite  for  that  career.  Fitzstephen  (in 
Vita  S.  T.  Cantuar)  informs  us  that  the  nobility  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  the  neighbouriug  countries, 
sent  their  children  to  be  trained  to  chivalry  in  the 
household  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  for  he,  although  a 
Churchman,  was  distinguished  for  his  warlike 
qualities.  The  great  feudatories  of  the  Crown  main- 
tained in  their  households  a  dignity  and  pageantry 
imitative  of  the  royal  court,  and  so  every  castle 
became  a  school  of  chivalry.  (^)  There,  as  a  page, 
his  education  commenced;  and  though  his  functions 
in  personal  attendance  on  his  lord  partook  some- 
what of  a  menial  character,  it  was  thought  no 
degradation  for  the  highest-born  candidate  to  under- 
take them.  The  principles  of  religion  and  courtesy 
were  among  the  first  lessons  he  received,  and  stately 
dames — for  his  early  tuition  seems  to  have  been 
confided  very  much  to  the  women  of  the  family — 

ve  to  instruct  him  in  a  knowledge  of  his  duty  to 
d  and  his  lady,  instilling  into  his  youthful  mind 
that  refined  and  mystic  idea  of  love,  which  was  so 
peculiar  a  feature  of  chivalry. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect promotion  to  the  dignity  of  esquire,  (*)  when 

<*)  OrdcricuB  (p.  511)  notices  the  want  of  cnatloa  in  England  in 
time,   as  one  reason  why   rebulUund   were  easily   quelled,   bat 
>w  Parifl  a-tHiirea  ns  that  there  were,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
Llee  in  England. 

le  ftppeUation  of  R(|niro  waa  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  knights 
and  K^utletnen  not  yot  knighted,  iu  tlic  twolfth  ceuttiry  in  France 
^MAHette,  HUL  tU  Laiuf,,  t.  ii.,  p.  513).  but  in  Pliigliui'l  it  wiui  nob 
lid  B  titio  ot  distinction  till  the  reign  of  Kdwnrd  III.,  and  then 
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he  exchanged  his  short  dagger  for  the  sword.  This 
transition  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a  religious 
ceremony.  0  He  was  now  admitted  to  more  familiar 
communication  with  courtly  society,  and  he  saw  and 
learnt  that  decorous  deportment  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  true  knight.  His  exercises  then 
became  more  violent;  and  if  they  were  generally 
such  as  were  described  of  some,  they  would  have  been 
feats  of  strength  which  few  men  oi'  the  present  day 
could  execute ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  crushing 
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but  sparingly.  In  Henry  VI.'s  time  it  had  become  more  common,  yet 
none  assumed  it  but  tlio  sons  and  heirs  of  knights,  and  some  military 
men ;  except  officers  in  courts  of  justice,  who,  by  patent  or  prescrip- 
tion, had  obtained  that  addition.  (Spolman'a  Poathuniatis  Worka,  p. 
234.)  In  England  the  torma  "gentleman"  and  "esquire"  have 
ceased  to  be  used  as  dunotiug  a  distinction  and  a  privilege,  thus 
showing  the  wind  of  popular  opinion.  Subordination,  however,  in 
every  society  is  the  bond  of  its  existence ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest 

ividtmls  derivo  fcheir  strength  and  security  from  their  mutual 
IC8  and  dependtiuce.    The  subordination  of  all  men  to  their 

»ointed  rulers  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  itself,  as 
taught  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  recommended  by  the 
example  of  the  Saviour.  Milton  makes  Satan  even,  when  warring 
against  the  King  of  Hoaven,  addrcsH  his  legions  thus  : — 

"  If  not  equal  all,  yot  free. 
Equally  free :  for  orders  and  degrcee 
Jar  not  with  Uborty,  but  well  consist" 

Thia  Bcntimont  is  also  bcaatifully  doacribod  by  Shakespeare: — 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !   Each  thing  meota 
In  more  oppugoancy :  .  .  .  . 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  oudloss  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  najnes,  and  bo  should  justice  too/* 

{TroUu$  and  Creanda,  L  3.) 
(>)  Favin,  Thtdtre  d' Honneur. 
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weight  of  armour  which  these  knights  of  old  had  to 
support — the  hardships  which  they  endured,  and  the 
laljours  they  were  enabled  to  undergo — the  training 
might  not  liave  been  too  severe  for  the  results  which 

I  it  produced. 
In  the  life  of  Boucicaut,  C)  ^e  read  that  the 
young  hero  practised,  amongst  other  things,  during 
the  period  of  his  knightly  candidature^  to  vault  in 
full  armour  upon  and  off  a  horse,  without  using  the 
stirrup,  (")  and  to  throw  somersaults  (^)  when  simi- 
larly accoutred,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  arms.  He 
I  would  jump  up  astride  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  tall 
man  mounted  on  a  tall  horse,  with  no  other  assists 
ance  than  laying  hold  of  the  man's  sleeve  with  one 

I  hand.  He  would  climb  up  a  ladder  on  the  reverse 
side  (armed)  using  one  hand,  and  so  forth.  These, 
however,  must  have  been  rare  feats  of  strength  and 
agility,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  examples  of  what 
B  an  esquire's  training  usually  was.  Froissart  tells  us 
of  a  valiant  young  French  knight,  who  lost  his  life 
by  attempting  to  perform  the  feat  of  climbing  a  cable 
in    full    armour.  (*)      The    squires    had    still    some 

(*)   X>    lAvTB   des    Faits  du   bot%  Me3»^  Jean   la  Maingte^  dit 
Bvmcioaui,  Mureichal  de  fVemotf,  Ac 

{^)  Virgil  tells  na  of  tho  Scolothians  performing  this  exercise : — 

"  Frama  Pelethronii  LapithsB  j^yroaqTie  dedere 
ImpoHiti  dorso,  atquu  pquitem  dornere  mb  arrrUt 
IntuUiire  aolo^  et  gresans  glomorare  superbos." 

[Oeorgics,  lib.  iii.) 

CI  •'11  fttiaoit  lo  soabreBaut  arm6  de  toutcs  pi^coa." 

(•)  ^Le  chevalier   etoit  jeuno  ct  do  grand  *Tolonte;*   ot    pour 

monatrer  Appertiito  do  corps,  tout  arm($  il  ae  mit  k  monter  amont  et 

k  mmper  oontre  la  cable  do  U  nef  uii  il  etoit ;  en  ce  faiaant,  le  pied 

Ini  faillit,  U  fut  rouvors^  on  la  mcr ;  et  \k  p^t.  ni  oaoqaes  on  no  Ini 
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drudgery  tu  submit  to,  and  we  are  told  that  they 
made  the  beds  of  their  knights  : — 

"  Les  lis  firent  li  uscuier, 
Si  coocbu  cliiicuua  son  scignor."  (*) 

But  their  most  important  duties  consisted  in  follow- 
ing their  chiefs  to  the  battle-field,  and  rendering 
every  passible  assistance  in  the  melee»{^)  They  were, 
as  their  name  literally  implies  [escuyer)^  the  shield- 
bearers,  and  bore  their  chieftain's  arms ;  hence  also 
the  term  arinifff^r.  For  except  when  danger  was 
apparent,  the  knights  relieved  themselves  of  their 
weighty  encumbrances.  It  was  considered  a  defiance, 
if  a  knight  appeared  with  helmet  on  his  head,  shield 
round  his  neck,  and  lance  in  his  hand. 
Knighiuood.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  sqaire  was  eligible  to 
knighthood ;  he  became,  if  he  had  property  enough  to 
support  the  dignity,  a  bas-chevalier,  a  term  which  we 
have  confused  by  the  tautology  of  a  knight-bachelor. 
The  banneret  was  a  still  more  expensive  degree ;  the 
difference  between  the  two,  the  common  knight  {bas- 
chevalier)  and  the  banneret,  was  that  the  latter  was  a 
person  of  greater  inlluence  or  wealth,  who  could  fur- 
nish a  greater  number  of  armed  men.  The  knight's 
contingent  was    led   under   a   pennon,  (^)   which  was 

put  aider;  car  tant&t  i\  fut  etfondr^  ]Kmr  loa  orrneuros  dunt  il  ctoit 
veta."     {Chron.^  ii.  314.)     His  name  was  Aabort  do  Hangeat. 

(')  Fabliaiu  MSS.  du  2Jf;i.— Saiijte-Palaye. 

(')  At  Poitiers,  Lord  Jamea  Aiidloy  hud  bestowed  upon  his  four 
esquire.'^,  wlio  had  rcadored  him  esscnLiul  service  by  csarrying  hira 
away  when  severely  wouiidctl,  tlio  600  marks  which  the  Prinro  had 
ronfcrred  upon  him  for  his  own  gallant  services  in  the  same  battle. 
(Froisaart,  i.  3-!>9.) 

(*)  In  the  Miuttrr  ItoU  of  the  Army,  anno  1417,  Uiken  at  the  end  of 
July,  just  before  Henry  V.*b  second  expedition  to  Normandy,  printed 
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an  ensign   or  standard  ending  in  a  tail   or  point — 

the   bannerets  marched  under  a  banner,  which  was 

rectanguliir.  nearly    twice  as    long   as   it  was   mde. 

^  Wlien  a  knight  was  created  a  banneret,  the  point  of 

■his    pennon  was  cut  oS,  which  constituted   for  the 

occasion  a  banner. 
K       Sometimes  the  squire  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  knighthood  before  he  had  attained  his  majority. 
This,  however,  was  rare,  except  in  the  case  of  sove- 

( reign  princes.  Henry  I.  was  made  a  knight  at 
sixteen.  (*)  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  only  fifteen 
years  and  two  months  old  when  he  fought  with  his 
knightly  spurs  at  Crecy.  *'I  command  them  to  let 
the  boy  well  win  his  spurs  "(^)  (that  is,  deserve 
them,  for  Edward  III.  had  knighted  him  on  land- 
ing in  France,  at  La  Hogue),  was  the  chivalrous 
reply  of  his  royal  father,  when  succours  were  asked 
for  his  son  1  Henry  of  Monmouth  (afterwards 
Henry  V.)  was  knighted  in  his  twelfth  year  by 
Bichftrd  II.,  when  in  Ireland. (^)  The  dignity  of 
knighthood  was   often  conferred  on  the  field,  upon 

tmen  even  of  low  degree,  for  deeds  of  extraordinary 
valour. 
I       To    invest    him    publicly    with    his    arms,     was 
originally  the  simple  ceremonial  which  promoted  the 
Mvv^rrior    to    knighthood.        Laufranc    conierred    the 

ia  brief  nt  the  end  of  Qefta  iJcnncV  Quinti  (pablisbed  by  English 
Hjstor.  Soc.).  aroongnt  Lord  Borgavonny's  mcn-at-anns  one  ia  desig- 

^^jMled  Uie  PexmoDer,  doubtless  the  one  who  caxri&d  the  pennon. 

^m      (I)  Matth.  P&na. 

^M       (*)  (h»(a  Jlenriei  Quinti,  nt  supra. 

H         VOL.    I.  X, 
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honour  of  knighthood  on  William  Rttfus,  The  cere- 
mony is  thus  briefly  described  :  "  He  clothed  him  with 
the  coat  of  mail,  and  placed  the  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  girt  him  with  the  military  belt  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord/'(^)  The  investiture  afterwards  assumed  a  more 
imposing  aspect.  The  candidate  presented  himself  in 
a  church,  confessed  himself,  and  passed  the  night  in 
watching  and  meditation.  In  the  morning  he  heard 
mass,  and,  approaching  the  altar,  placed  his  sword 
upon  it,  which  was  returned  to  him  with  benedictions 
by  the  priest.  After  other  religious  exercises,  he 
bathed,  thereby  expressing  the  purity  which  was 
necessary  for  the  state  into  which  he  was  about  to 
enter.  After  that,  knights  who  were  in  attendance, 
and  sometimes  ladies,  approached  the  novice  and 
arrayed  him  in  his  newly-acquired  garb,  putting  on 
the  greaves  and  spurs ;  next  the  hauberk,  then  the 
breastplate,  and  lastly  girding  on  the  sword.  Then 
he  was  dubbed  (from  the  old  French  adoube,  which, 
according  to  Du  Cange,  signified  adopted),  which  pro- 
bably was  nothing  more  than  a  formal  recognition  of 
admission  to  the  equestrian  order  ;  and  lastly,  the  sove- 
reign, or  chief  man  present,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
gave  the  accoladey  which  was  generally  three  strokes 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword  upon  the  shoulder,  or  upon 
the  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  sometimes  a  blow  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  upon  the  cheek,  saying,  *'  In  the 
name  of  God  I  make  thee  a  knight!"  This  cere- 
mony varied  at  different  times.     The   "  accoUee*'  {ad 
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{^)   "  Gam  torica   mdalt,  ot  galoam    bJos  imposait,  eiqne   militiaa 
cingulam  in  nomine  Dotaini  otnxit."    (Order.  Vit,  p.  660.) 
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coUutfi)  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  instances,  and 
the  term  seems  employed  to  express  either  a  blow  or 
an  embrace,  two  things  certainly  of  a  very  opposite 
character.  In  Froissart  we  read  that  when  the 
brave  Countess  of  Montfort  received  succours  in  her 
state  of  siege,  "les  CSta  liement  et  daiMa  et  accola 
chacun  de  grand  coeur**  (i.  159).  Knighthood  was 
oflen  conferred  on  gallant  esquires  immediately  before 
the  commencement  of  an  engagement,  when  the  grand 
ceremonial  must  have  been  entirely  omitted,  or  very 
greatly  curtailed.  Thus,  before  the  battle  of  Nogent, 
Sir  Eustace  d'Aubrecicoxirt  "  called  to  him  certain 
young  esquires,  as  the  courageous  Manny,  his  cousin, 
Martin  of  Spain,  and  others,  and  there  he  made  them 
knights."     (Froissart,  i.  405.) 

Our  King  Henry  I.  wishing  to  do  great  honour 
to  the  young  Earl  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  became  his 
knightly  godfather,  (')  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  at  Rouen.  After  the 
bath,  the  king  presented  him  with  a  Spanish  charger, 
a  suit  of  mail  proof  against  lance  and  sword,  gold 
spurs,  a  shield  emblazoned  in  gold  with  three  lions,  a 
helmet  set  with  jewels,  an  ash  lance  with  a  head  of 
Poictou  iron,  and  a  sword  of  temper  so  fine  that  it 
passed  for  the  work  of  Waland,  the  fabuloxis  smith  of 
Northern  traditions.  (^) 

When  once  admitted  to  knighthood,  a  high  social 

(0  **  Les  cheraliera  ao  regardoient  comme  les  onikns  de  ceux  qui 
»ToitfQt  arm^a,  d*oa  le  mot  adoxiher  Tenant  d'adoptare.*'    (Note  to 

PAlnyv,  pari  it.) 
(*)  Johannes    MooacbaB,   Major  M^mast.  —  Hist.   Gau/redi  Duci$ 
Kormnu.,  rii.  5*20. 
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position  was  assigned  to  him;  and  in  those  days,  when 
valour,  in  popular  estimation,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  "chiefest  virtue,"  and  was  the  great  source  of 
renown  and  merit,  no  distinction  was  more  honourable 
or  more  important.  It  even  gave  additional  dignity 
to  kings  and  princes,  for  it  conferred  privileges  to 
which  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled,  and 
they  were  proud  to  receive  such  distinction,  even  at 
the  hiinds  of  their  subjects.  Francis  I.  of  France  was 
made  chevalier  by  the  liand  and  sword  of  Bayard ; 
and  in  Knghmd  Edward  III.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
Edward  VI.,  were  knighted,  after  their  accession  to 
the  cruwTi,  by  their  own  subjectfl.  (^)  No  one,  how- 
ever exalteG  his  rank,  could  confer  knighthood,  unless 
he  had  himself  previously  received  it,  nor  would  he 
presume  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  knights  unless 
he  himself  had  won  his  spurs.  (-)  His  word  or  pro- 
mise might  be  rehed  upon  with  the  firmest  assurance, 
and  he  went  forth  seeking  to  earn  a  reputation  "  san^ 
peur  et  sans  reproc/te.^*  In  the  character  drawn  by 
Cluiucer,  of  a  "  veray  parfit  gentil  knight,"  it  is  a 
principal  feature  that  he  loved — 

"chiralrie, 

Troutho  and  honour,  freedom  and  curtesie.** 


(M  Aflhmole.  p.  44.— fftri.  of  the  B^ormation,  i.,  p.  15.  (a.d.  1647.) 
{')  When    "  lo    sage   roj    Charles"    entertained    the    Gznperor 

riiorloji  IV.  at  Paria,  in  1378,  the  following  precedency  was 
ohsenred  at  the  tablet: — The  Bishop  of  Paris  had  the  first  seat; 
then  carao  the  King,  and  tho  King  of  Bohemia;  then  the  Dukes  of 
Berry,  Brabant.  Burgundy,  Boarbon,  and  Bar;  while  oihcr  two 
dukea,  l>ecau3e  thoy  were  not  yet  knights,  supped  at  the  second 
tabic,  where  the  son  oF  the  King  of  Navarre,  tho  Comit  d*Eu.  and 
several  other  lords,  bore  them  company.  (See  Christine  de  Pisau. 
Faitz  du  Sage  Boy  Charlet,  pt.  iii..  ch.  37,  in  Petitot's  Collec.) 
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But  although  the  glory  and  defence  of  the  sove- 
reign and  state — ^the  promotion  of  his  religion,  and 
the  protection  of  the  oppressed — formed  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  knightly  enteqirise,  yet  the  praise  of 
his  lady-love  was  often  the  mainspring  of  his  adven- 
tures and  the  source  of  his  valour.  It  was  for  her 
that  he  fought  and  conquered,  (^) — to  her  all  his 
trophies  were  consecrated,  and  the  remembrance  that 
"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  was  a  constant 
incentive  to  his  exertions.  "Oh,  that  my  lady  saw 
me !"  said  a  knight,  as  ho  was  mounting  a  breach  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  imd  driving  the  enemy  before 
him.  O  The  treatment  of  women  is  always  a  test 
of  civilisation,  and  this  devotion  to  them  hail  a 
wonderful  effect  in  refining  the  manners  of  the 
age.  Women,  in  return,  failed  not  to  feel  their 
influences,  and  to  appreciate  their  dominion.  **  D^s 
la  douzi^me  sifecle,"  says  Michelet,  "la  femme  prit 
sur  la  terre  une  place  proportionn^e  a  I'importance 
nouvelle  qu*elle  avait  acquise  dans  la  hierarchic 
cel&te."0 

In  seasons  of  festivity,  jousts  and   tournaments  Jousuwd 

ToumamnitB 


(0  Abundiuit  instaooes  of  gallantry  aro  recorded  in  tbo  pages  of 
tb*  aprigJilIy  Froissart.  The  lovo  of  Enstoche  d'Aubrociccmrt  for 
Tnbel  de  Joliors.  widow  of  tbo  Earl  of  Kent,  for  instance ;  "  Si  ^toit 
oette  dame  jeune  et  avoit  onamunreo  monacignenr  Eustache  pour  les 
gnuida  bodielerica  ot  apportiHoa  d'amios  qa'il  joisuit,  et  dont  elle  on 
oyoit  toiu  les  jonra  recorder.  Kt  on  ce  t«nips  quo  mcBsirc  EuRtauhe 
■s  tvioit  on  Champagne,  la  dite  damo  loi  enroya  hoqaent^s  et 
OOWfitn  plusienrs.  et  lottrea  amourcuaes,  et  grands  signiliancaa 
d'amonr?.  panpioi  Ic  die  chevalier  cd  6toit  pliu  hard*  et  pltu  eourageua, 
ct  iaisoit  de  grands  nppcrtises  quo  chikouu  parloit  de  loI.**     (i.  401.) 

(*)  St.  Foix.  Easais  Hist,  tur  ParU^  lii.  263. 

(')    JJiW.  (h  France,  i..  ch.  7. 
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exercised  the  military  prowess  of  the  knight.  (*) 
These  images  of  war  were  announced  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  Judges  were  apjioitiU'd  to 
detennine  the  issues,  and  to  maintain  tlie  laws  of 
chivalry.     The   successful    competitors  iu   the    lists 

(*)  Most  nations  of  antiqaity,  like  the  savages  of  modem  times, 
had  warlike  gamea  and  ceremonies.  In  all  countrica  which  have  only 
reached  a  certain  condition  of  aocictr,  the  amusements  of  peace  par- 
take at  least  of  the  forms  of  war.  But  when  and  where  lustitutod, 
that  costly  iiegeant,  the  tourney,  is  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 
The  Chronicle  0/  Tours,  under  the  year  106(>.  and  that  of  St.  Martin  of 
Towr»,  expressly  uttrihute  its  origin  to  GeoH'ruy  de  FrouilU.  who  died 
in  1066,  bnt  Du  Cange  {Dissertation  d^  VOrigxTfun  et  de  VTJtag^.  det 
Toumois  at  the  end  of  Joinville)  quotes  curious  instanooe  of  tourna- 
ments iKjforo  the  death  of  that  personage.  The  French  probably 
iD8titut4Mi  them.  Matthew  Paris  calls  them  "contlictua  Gallicus," 
frnd  De  Freoilli  may  possibly  have  mtroduced  them  into  Western 
France. 

They  are  said  to  Iiavebeen  first  practised  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen  (see  William  of  Newbury,  lib.  v.,  cap.  4);  but  they  were 
forbidden  by  Henry  II.,  as  they  hod  already  been  by  the  Church.  At 
a  council  held  at  the  Lateran  in  1179,  it  was  decreed,  **nt  nnllus 
tomeamenta  cxorcere  prsasumat.  et  mortui  iu  torneamentia  Chris- 
tiaai  careant  sepnltura."  (Matthew  Paris,  and  William  of  Newbury}. 
It  was  not  till  the  return  of  Richard  I.  from  Palestiue  that  they 
were  properly  established  in  this  country.  They  were  again  for- 
bidden by  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  under  pain  of  oxcommnnii!ation,  in 
1228,  and  by  Henry  HI.  in  1255,  apparently  not  in  deference  to  th^ 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  on  account  of  the  danger  of  his  son 
Edward  in  Oaficony.  The  Nourishing  era  of  the  tournament  was  iu  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  but  they  continued  down  to  the 
sixtocnth,  when  Henry  II.  of  France  hod  his  eye  struck  out  in  a 
passage  of  arms  with  the  Count  de  Montgomery*  which  caused  his 
death  in  1559.  and  the  tourney  was  consequently  abolished  in  France. 
They  were  not,  however,  even  then  discontinued  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  but  they  then  degenerated  into  "  Justs  of  Peace  '*  or 
'*  Joustea  A  Pliusuuee."  touruamente)  of  the  pointless  lances  and  arms 
of  courtesy,  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  old  knightly  encoon- 
tersi  but  regarded  as  mere  courtly  pastimes.    Maitlond,  iu  his  HUtortf 

*  Qftbriol  de  Lorgc,  Oomto  de  KoDt^omary,  a  Frondiman  of  Bcottiab  doaeent 
(olMKfld  from  Ui«  Eiu-ls  of  EngUud,  Efllntotui).  captain  of  Lh«  8«ottiah  arciben. 
(L'Stot  it  la  ^roiw^  tom.lL,  p.  6,  Pu-U,  1727 ;  qtiot«d  in  Paptn  nla(i*f  to  U#  JBtyal  Ononl 
V  Seottkk  Archm  in  frmM,  p.  xiL,  MnitlaBd  ClubJ . 
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received  their  prizes  at  the  hands  of  a  woman,  the 
selected  queen  of  beauty, 

• "Throngs  of  knighta  and  baronB  bold, 


In  vecda of  peace  high  triumphs  hold; 
With  store  of  lodiea,  whose  bright  eyea 
Kain  intioenoe,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  wbilo  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commond."- 


L'AlUrrro. 


I 


The  combatants  entering  the  lists  slowly,  pronoimced 
aloud  the  names  of  the  fair  ones  to  whom  they  had 
vowed  their  hearts  and  their  homage,  a  privilege, 
perhaps,  obtained  at  the  expense  of  many  a  gallant 
achievement.  They  were  presented  with  some 
**  guerdon  "  by  their  ladies, — a  ribbon  or  scarf,  or  "  a 
kerchief  of  plesaunce/'  or  some  detached  ornament 
of  their  dress ;  these  were  vauntingly  affixed  by  the 
knighte  to  their  helmets,  or  shields,  or  lances,  and 
were  displayed  as  pledges  of  victory.     These  pledges 


i^  Londont  girce  an  amnsing  account  of  some  hold  in  Smithiicid  and 
Cheapside  (sec  Index);  and  Holinshed  describes  the  proceedings 
of  a  magnificent  tournament  that  was  held  in  the  Tilt-jard«  Weat- 
minater,  in  1581,  in  honour  of  tho  Dauphin. 

The  distinction  between  tho  tonmament  and  joaat  ia  not  verj 
clear.  The  latter  is  generally  deacribed  to  bo  a  single  combat  or  duel, 
wbereaa  in  the  former  a  considerable  number  of  combatants  were 
ttDgaged.  Thia  distinction  ia  not,  howovcr,  invariably  obacrrcd. 
Spelman  defines  "  torniarCt  gladiis  concntere,  jttstoB  facere.**  Frois- 
■art  has  **  Joustefi  a  tona  venans,  grandes  et  pleni^rea*'  (ii.  cap.  154>)* 
Id  a  proclamation  of  Edward  III.,  "  habere  diaposuerimus  baatiiudia 
SI  jiutoM  gmerah^.*'  (Rot.  Par.,  17  Edw.  III.,  p.  2,  m.  2.)  Tho  term 
has  been  derived  by  aomo  from  joeare,  bocauae  it  waa  a  sort 
tiv©  combat.  Our  English  verb  •'  to  jaatlo  "  or  "  jostle,"  and 
Trench  JouBt^tr,  arc  probably  connected  with  it.  Tournament 
moant  merely  turning  and  wheeling  about,  from  tho  common  French 
word  HownMr.  (Soo  8cott*a  Essatja  on  Chivalry ;  Chevalerie  de  8tf. 
Palaymt  Ane.  Arm.,  i.  182;  Du  Gouge.  Ju$la;  and  ChampclUon  King 
Bmt$  Tomfity-hooh,) 
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were  called  faveura,  Q)  and  hence  the  ribbons  distri- 
buted at  weddings  were  termed  "bride's  favours." 
Even  the  ladies  thenisolves  evinced  a  taste  for  war, 
and  somt'tim(?s  wiiged  it — the  Countess  de  Moutfort, 
for  instance,  who  had  "the  courage  of  a  man  and 
the  heart  of  a  lion"  (Froissart,  i,  13S).  (^)  We 
read  of  one  who  so  practised  herself  in  knightly 
exercises,  that  she  was  called  *'  Le  Bel  Cavaher."  (^) 

Plate  III.  — Tilting  hehnet,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon's  Collec- 
tion, at  Parham  Park,  Sussex. 

The  Church  saw  the  poUcy,  and  lent  its  aid  in 
solemnising  tbe  profession  of  chivalry  ;  and  in  return, 
to  defend  Christianity  with  his  sword  and  his  life, 
became   a   sacred  vow,  to  which  every  knight   was 


(')  *'  Loraque  le  combattant  fetoit  amv&  a  Tentrfe  dea  lices  (lists )t 
la  dame  Ini  donnoit  un  baiser.  en  rexhortant  k  m^ritor  lea  favtwn 
qu*ello  lui  dcatinoit.  Oca  rocompcoses  n'otoicut  autre  chose  que 
quelquea  rubans  ou  noouds.'*  (Villaret,  Mist  de  Fmnce^  torn,  xii., 
p.  26.) 

(^)  "  Ordericiis  Vitalis  mentions  a  curious  anecdote  of  two  lively 
Norman  ladies,  who  had  quarroUcd,  Eloisa  and  Isabella.  Each  roused 
their  friendly  knights  to  assert  their  cause,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
each  other's  possessions.  They  were  both  spirited,  loquacious,  and 
beautiful,  aud  goverued  their  husbands :  but  they  differed  in  temper. 
Eloisa  was  cunning  and  persuasive,  fierce  and  ponurioua.  Tsabella 
was  liberal  and  courageous,  good-humoured,  merry,  and  convivial. 
She  rode  among  the  knights,  armed  as  they  were,  and  was  as 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,"  {Colloc.  Dttcheene,  pp. 
687-8.) 

('}  '*Tho  Troubadonr  Kamband  de  Vaqueiraa  mentions  that 
through  the  crevice  of  the  door  he  eaw  the  lady  Beatrix  one  day 
pull  off  hor  long  robe,  gird  on  her  brother's  Bword,  like  a  knight, 
di-aw  it  from  the  scabbtud,  and  toss  it  in  the  air.  catching  it  again 
with  address,  aud  wheeling  about  from  right  to  loft,  till,  having 
finiifhed  the  exercise,  alie  returned  the  sword  into  its  sheath.  Henoo 
ho  named  her  Bol  Cavalier."  (Sto.  Palayo,  HUt.  Litt.  dc*  Trouha- 
douTs,  i.  271.} 


I 
I 


No. 


Tiluiic  Helmet  of  the  Kirteenth  Century,     ll'rom  the  lion.  Kohert  Curzon's 
Cnllcctiun,  at  rarhnm  I'nrk,  Sussex.) 
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ambitious  to  submit.  Poetry  laid  hold,  too,  of 
chivalry,  as  religion  had  done,  and  the  voice  of  the 
troubador  (^)  arrested  attention  as  it  chaunted  forth, 
in  sirvenfe  and  fabliaux,  the  prowess  of  knights  and 
the  loves  of  women. 

But  productive  as  those  days  were  in  romantic 
incidents,  they  were  by  no  means  days  of  strait-laced 
sentimentahty  or  of  virtuous  abnegation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  period  when  chivalry  flourished  was  a 
very  dark  one  in  the  history  of  Europe,  one  in  which 
we  find  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  and 
violence ;  and  it  is  that  very  darkness  that  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  chivalry.  In  a  civilised  state  of 
society  knight-errantry  would  have  been  but  a 
ridiculous  and  useless  adventure.  '*  The  characteristic 
of  the  ages,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  modem  writer, 
"  was  that  perpetual  contrast  between  gentleness  and 
ruthless  violence,  confidence  and  distrust,  black 
treachery  and  knightly  honour,  which  give  it  a 
strange  picturesqueness,  and  have  rendered  it  the 
favourite  field  for  historical  romance. "(^) 

That  the  spirit  of  cliivalry  often  rose  to  an 
extravagant  height,  :md  led  to  pernicious  results, 
is  uncjuestionablo ;  but  its  institution  undoubtedly 
produced  a  refinement  of  manners,  and  instances  of 
magnanimity  and  valour,  which  otherwise,  amid  the 


(*)  TVo&oMT.  in  the  obliqae  cases  krohador^  trovMir,  inventor.  Every 
poeticftl  composition  among  the  ProTcn(;als  which  treated  of  any 
other  subject  than  lore  wbs  called  Sirvont^s,  in  old  French  Stnvan- 
totf.  as  being  of  a  class  inferior  to  amoroos  or  eheval^tresquc  poetry. 

O  Ojffofd  Essaytj  1856.  p.  96,  On  Hu  Orowth  of  Om  Laws  and 
U»age$  qf  TTar,  by  Montogne  B(.>rDftrd. 
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anarchy  and  ignorance  of  the  times,  would  not  have 
existed. 

In  the  interesting  chronicles  of  Froissart  we  gain 
an  insight  into  the  character  of  knighthood,  and  learn 
the  good  and  evil  of  chivalry.  Almost  every  page 
tells  the  same  tale  of  towns  and  vilh^es  laid  waste 
by  fire  and  sword.  "  lis  roboieyit  et  piUoient  et  ex- 
iUoient  et  ardoient^^Q) — it  was  the  English  or  the 
French,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  thus  "burnt, 
exyled,  robbed,  and  pylled."(^)  Wild  forays  were 
made  on  unoffending  districts,  often  without  ap- 
parently the  shadow  of  excuse.  But  amidst  the 
carnage  and  the  smouldering  ruins»  some  bright 
spirits,  mindful  of  their  vows,  start  forth  to  protect 
the  helpless,  and  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  (') 
When  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  a  knight 
would  often  dash  forward  from  the  ranks,  mounted 
on  a  "fleur  de  coursier"  and  with  courteous  deport- 
ment challenge  any  other  knight  to  mortal  combat. 
Individual  instances  of  personal  valour  were  innumer- 
able. The  challenge  of  course  accepted,  there  was 
the  clashing  of  bright  iirmour,  and  probably  one  of 
the  antagonists  hurled  to  the  ground.  The  other 
leaps  off  liis  horse,  and  the  sword  or  dagger  would  do 
the  rest,  unless  the  vanquished  surrender ;  and  then 
a  handsome  ransom  is  the  result  which,  on  the  faith 


(')  Froisaart,  Ohr&niques,  j)CM#im,  edit.  BuchoB,  1835. 

(^)  Froissart,  tracslated  by  Lord  Bcrnera,  edit.  1812,  pasihfn. 

(*)  E.g.,  "  Avcc  1e  dit  MoKHire  Tboznas  de  HoIIando  avoit  plosicors 
gontUs  clicyaliers  d'Anglcterre  qui  roscouiront  {empechererU)  maint 
meschef  h  (aire,  miuuto  boUo  bourgeoiite  et  maiote  dame  de  cloltre  ^ 
violer."    (Froisaart,  i.  2*25.) 


PBATERNITT   OP  AHMS. 

of  knightly  word,  is  agreed  to  be  paid,  whether  the 
captor  be  aftenvards  in  his  turn  captured  or  not. 
Then  the  conqueror  tends  him  most  carefully,  binds  up 
his  wounds,  and  they  become  really  brothers-in-arms. 
The  fraternity  and  companionship  of  arms  was 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  chivalric  times.  Knights 
were  generally  errant  after  their  investiture,  aud  to 
visit  foreign  courts  and  countries  in  quest  of  ad- 
venture and  for  the  sake  of  extending  their  fame,  was 
considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  order.  We  may 
thus  form  some  conception  of  the  expenses  entailed 
by  its  assumption,  and  can  appreciate  the  disinclina- 
tion so  often  manifested  of  qualifying  for  the  dignity. 
Christine  de  Pisan  has  assigned  a  prominent  place  to 
the  necessity  of  travelling  as  forming  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  chivalrous  character. 

"  Gontil  hommc,  qui  vculx  procce  acq'rre ; 
Esooates  ci ;  ontons  qa'il  to  faut  faire. 
Arme9  tvmr  i*  esteut  en  maintc  terra  ; 

A  Toyoger  souvent  te  doit  moult  plairc  ; 
Friuoes  et  cootb  estraugos  ta  doia  querre. 
Tout  euquerir  leor  ostat  et  affaire."  (') 

So  also  Piers  Plowman  says  that  knights  should 

**  Biden  and  rappen  doun 
In  roaumea  aboute. 
And  taken  traDsgresaoroa, 
And  tyen  hem  fa«te. 
Till  treathe  hoddo  y-tenn7ncd 
Hire  treapaa  to  tho  oude. 
And  tUat  ia  profession  apcrtli 
That  apendetb  to  kiiyght^."  (') 

And  in  Chaucer's  admirable  description  of  the  knight 

(')  Bart.  MSS,  4,431,  fol.  47,  a,  6,  in  Cent  haladei. 
C)  Vol.  I,  p.  20,  edit.  1&12. 
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we   read    of  his   travelling    to    Lithuania,  aud  even 

Russia : 

"  In  LettowG  hadde  fae  reysed  and  in  Kuce, 
No  oristeD  man  bo  otlo  of  his  dcgre." 

Acquaintances  formed  casually  on  their  travels 
often  cemented  a  perpetual  bond  of  amity.  They 
voluntarily  shared  each  other's  fortimes,  good  or  bad ; 
they  divided  their  plunder,  and  even  their  honours. 
They  became,  in  fact,  frafres  jurati ;  and  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  this,  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Richard  II. — 


"  I  ftm  Bwom  brother  sweet 
To  grim  necessity."  (') 


J 


Froissart,  in  his  piquant  manner,  describes  a  scene 
at  the  siege  of  Caen  (a.d.  1346),  where  some  of  these 
travelled  knights  met  imder  peculiar  circiunstances. 
Tlie  Count  d'Eu  and  the  Count  of  Tankarville, 
when  they  saw  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  saving  the 
town  from  the  English,  desired  to  surrender  them- 
selves. They  fortunately  espied  a  gentle  English 
knight  (Sir  Thomas  de  Holland),  who  had  but  one 
eye  (and  therefore  possibly  they  thought  it  easier  to 
get  the  blifid  side  of  him),  whose  acquaintance  they 
had  made  abroad  in  Granada,  Prussia,  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  re-assured  at  seeing  him,  and  called  out, 
^^  Messire  Thomas,  will  you  speak  with  us?"     "  Who 

(^)  So  FalstafT:  *'  Ho  talks  aa  familiarly  of  John  of  Gannt  as  if  he 
had  been  sworn  brother  to  him."  (2  Uen.  /F.,  iiL  2.) — See  also  Da 
Cange*B  21*<  DUsertalion,  snhjoined  to  Joinville.  Robert  de  Oily 
and  Boger  de  Ivery  are  recorded  there  as  sworn  brothers  (Jratre* 
juraii)  in  William  of  Normandy's  ex])edition  to  England,  and  they 
shared  the  honours  bestowod  on  either  of  tliom* 
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are  you,  Seigneurs,  that  know  me  ?  "  asked  the  English 
knight.  They  mentioned  their  names,  and  begged 
that  he  would  make  them  his  prisoners,  which  of 
course  he  was  glad  to  do.  as  well  on  his  own  aecount 
as  theirs,  for  he  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve  their 
lives,  and  had  a  certaiut}^  of  a  large  ransom  {Chron.,  i. 

24).  For  this  service  Edward  III.  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Holland  80,000  florins  {florinorum  de  scuio), 
to  be  received  out  of  the  subsidy  of  wool.  Q)  Holin- 
shed  differs  as  to  the  identity,  and  says,  "Whatsoever 
Fruissard  doth  report  of  the  yielding  of  these  two 
noble  men  (the  Constable  of  France  and  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville),  the  said  earl  was  taken  by  one  Legh, 
ancestor  to  Sir  Peter  Legh,  now  living." 

Some     traits    in    Edward    III.'s    character    are 

brcible  illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  At 
the  siege  of  Calais,  when  the  defenders  of  the  town 
found  provisions  becoming  scanty,  they  cast  out  all 
who  were  not  available  for  its  defence — men,  women, 
and  children  to  the  number  of  1,700;  these  ha<l  to 
pass  through  the  lines  of  the  English  array.  When 
the  king  was  made  aware  of  their  destitute  condition, 
he  gave  them  all  a  good  dinner,  and  presented  each 
with  two  shillings  {eaferlinn.)  ('*)     When  the  siege  was 


(>)  VLymer,  mh.  an,  13+6. 

(•)  Frotssart.  i.  24-5. — It  is  fair  to  state  that  Knighton  differs  in 
iia  statement.    According  to  his  acronnt.  500  personn  only  were 
idaded  from  the  town,  and  they   penHhcnl  from  hunger  and  cold. 
>t>rc<;n  Iho  town  and  the  camp,  because  Edward  would  not  allow 
to  pass.     Tho  Htory  of  tho  six  burgessct^.  like  all  other  extra- 
Tj  ttoricB,   is  open  to  suspicion ;  and  so  much  the  more,  aa 
iry  (p.  167).  who  is  particular  in  his  narration  of  tho  surrender 
of  CaUib.  oajs  nothing  about  it.    (See  note  to  Hume's  HUt.^  iL  £09, 
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over,  and  the  town  in  his  possession,  he  invited  the 
prisoners  of  distinction  to  supper.  Crefiroy  de  Chalky, 
one  of  the  guests,  had  endeavoured  to  bribe  the 
governor  of  the  castle  to  l)etray  his  trust  for  the  price 
of  twenty  thousand  crowns.  The  king  discovered  the 
plot,  and  took  means  to  defeat  it.  After  supper,  the 
king  walked  among  his  guests  and  conversed.  His 
bearing  was  dignified ;  he  was  in  festive  habit,  and 
wore  a  chaplet  of  pearls  on  his  head.  He  addressed 
De  Chargny.  "  Messire  Gefiroy."  said  he,  '*  I  have 
no  cause  to  be  very  fond  of  you,  seeing  that  you  tried 
to  dispossess  me  of  that  which  cost  me  so  much  to 
obtain.  But  God  helped  rae  on  that  occasion,  as  I 
trust  he  will  continue  to  do."  He  passed  on  to 
Eustache  de  Ribeument.  Now  this  gallant  knight 
had  met  the  king  in  terrific  combat,  and  had  twice 
beaten  him  down  on  his  knees ;  but  Edward  was  at 
last  Wctor,  and  received  his  sword.  Eustaehe  did  not 
know  who  his  adversary  was,  for  that  day  the  king 
fought  under  the  banner  of  Sir  Walter  Manny.  There 
was  generosity  and  magnanimity  in  the  monarch's 
address.  "Sir  Eustache,  you  excel  all  other  knights 
that  I  ever  saw  in  fighting.  I  never  had  so  much 
trouble  with  any  one  as  with  you.  You  deserve 
the  prize,  and  all  the  knights  of  my  court  accord  it  to 
you."  So  saying,  the  king  removed  the  rich  chaplet 
from  his  own  brow,  and  placed  it  on  Sir  Eustache's. 
"  I  present  this  to  you,  as  the  best  combatant  in  the 


BJid  Lingard.) — The  sabject  has  abo  been  noticed  in  the  Btogrt^hie 
UniversAUe,  v.  Saint-Pierre  (Enstache  de).— Also  Mhn.  de  VAcad,  de 
BfUe^'LeitrPt.  torn,  xxxrii. 
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field  to-day  on  either  side,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  wear  it 
for  a  year,  for  my  sake.  And  as  I  know  you  to  be 
»y  and  gallant,  and  often  in  the  society  of  the  fair, 
tell  them  that  I  have  bestowed  this  upon  you.  You 
are  my  prisoner,  but  I  free  you  from  arrest.  Gro  to- 
morrow, if  it  please  you."(^) 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  the  flower  of  Enff-  i^ie  BUck 

^     Princtt. 


lish  knighthood,  as  he  has  been  rightly  designated.  (^) 

I  He  combined  all  that   is  most  characteristic  of  the 


"  By  hia  light 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts."— 2  Ben.  IV„  ii.  3. 


Religious    devotion,    undaunted    courage, 
H  courtesy,    fihal    submission,    reverence    to 


r 


modesty, 
age  and 
authority,  generosity  to  his  fallen  eneray^ — all  these 
were  conspicuous  in  him;(^)  but  there  were  dark 
spots  even  in  his  bright  career.  Witness  the 
barbarous  sacking  of  Limoges,  the  last  military 
transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Though  labouring  under  his  fatal  illness,  he 
besieged  and  took  the  place,  and  then  gave  orders 
that  every  one  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  Men, 
women,  and  children  threw  themselves  on  their  knees. 


H  TiiJ.,  p.281. 

Q) "  Edoaard,  prince  de  Gallea  et  d^Aquitaine,  floor  de  tonte 
cfaevalerie  du  monde  en  co  temps."     (Proissart,  i,  707) 

(')  One  can  imagine  the  natural  elation  of  a  young  spirit  consc- 
qoent  on  achieving  such  a  triumph  as  that  of  Pottiera,  a  victory 
won — and  the  first — on  hia  sole  responsibility ;  and  yot  how  tnodeatly 
be  wnC«e  of  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester : — **  Nous  approcheaamw 
tani  qia  battaillo  se  prist  ontre  nous  en  tiele  maniore  qMes  onneiuis 
•stoitmt  disoonfitcz;  grace  en  soit  Dieu."     (See  Aixh<eol.j  i.  212.) 
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as  he  passed  on  through  the  devoted  city,  crying 
"Mercy,  mercy!"  and  there  was  no  mercy  1 0)  But 
he  who  was  untouched  by  these  cries  was  accessible 
elsewhere.  He  was  struck  by  the  gallantry  of  three 
French  knights,  whom  he  saw  fighting  against  fearful 
odds,  and  his  anger  was  appeased. 

When  he  died,  Englishmen  thought  that  all  their 
hopes  had  died  with  him;  and  matters  certainly  went 
crossly  with  the  kingdom  for  some  time.  But  the 
life  of  a  great  nation  is  not  bound  up  with  the  life 
i>f  a  single  man;  and,  fortunately,  the  valour,  courtesy, 
and  chivalry  of  England  are  not  buried  in  the  grave 
of  the  Plantagenet  prince.  He  was  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  heroes,  and  the  brave  who  have  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country  in  tliese  latter  days  at 
Sobraon  and  Ferozesliah — at  the  Alma  and  Bala- 
clava— at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  are  true  descend- 
ants of  those  who  fought  at  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and 
Agincourt. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  Black  Prince  assuming, 
after  Crecy,  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  which  had 
been  worn  by  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  there. 
must,  unfortunately,  be  dismissed  as  fiibulous.  Anti- 
quaries and  genealogists  have  exercised  their  ingenuity 
on  it  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and  it  would  be  an 
undeniable  gratification  that  the  popular  tradition 
should  be  confirmed.     The  first  notice  which  exists 


(*)  More  than  3,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  slain  and 
beheaded  that  day:  *'Dieu  en  ait  let)  ftmes;  car  ila  furont  bien 
martyrs/'  Bays  the  chronicler.  (Froissaii,  i.  620.) — See  Dean 
Smnley'n  interesting  memoir  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Memorials  of 
Ctinterhury. 
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of  the  circumstance  is  contained,  in  a  MS,  of  John  de 
H  Ardem,(*)  a  physician  in  the  time  of  the  Blact  Prince, 
and  his  assertion  is  very  positive ;  he  distinctly  aflirms 
that  the  Prince  derived  the  feathers  from  the  Kinj^  of 
Bohemia,  whom  he  slew  at  Cressy.  His  words 
I  are: — "Et  nota  quod  talim  pennam  albani  portebat 
Edwardus.  primogenitus  fihus  Edwardi,  &c.,  et  con- 
quisi\nt  de  Rege  Boemise  quern  interficit  apud  Cresse 

I  in  Francia." 
One  would  suppose  this  to  be  conclusive.  The 
mediaeval  leech  was  e\4dently  a  gossip  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  know  the  truth  regarding  what  must  have  been 
a  story  in  all  the  "  upper  circle "  of  his  times — ^the 
sphere  of  his  practice — who  should  know  ?  But  none 
m  of  the  other  contemporary  writers  make  any  allusion 
"  to  what  would  have  been  a  very  interesting  incident. 
Camden  is  the  next  writer  who  alludes  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  Remains ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  in  his  first  edition  he  writes,  "  The  tradition  is 
that  the  Prince  won  the  feathers  at  Poictiers;"  but 
in  the  second  lie  gives  another  version,  and  states, 
"The  truth  is  that  he  won  them  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  from  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  whom  he 
there  slew."  One  would  be  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  correction  that  he  had  subsequently  discovered 
8ome  additional  evidence  which  bore  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  he  cites  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 
Had  he  seen  Ardem's  MS.  ?  the  words  are  nearly 
identical. 


I 
I 


0  There  is  raore  tlum  oue  copy  of  A-rdem'«  carioua  treatise  in 
Britiak  Koseuin. 
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Now  plumes  of  feathers  were  not  generally  worn 
in  helmets  until  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  then  as 
portions  of  costume,  not  as  personal  crests.  Moreover, 
the  crest  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  not  three  ostrich 
feathers,  hut  the  entire  wing  of  a  vulture,  as  may  be 
seen  engraved  in  Olivarius  Veredius  {Geneal.  Fland., 
pis.  63,  64).  (^)  None  of  the  contemporaneous  chroni- 
clers (and  there  are  many)  have  recorded  that  the 
King  of  Bohemia  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Black  Prince. 
His  body  was  found  amidst  a  heap  of  slain  in  the 
mclec,  and  it  would  be  in  entire  opposition  to  the 
character  of  the  gallant  young  Edward  to  attack  and 
kill  a  blind  and  defenceless  monarch,  whose  ransom — 
even  taking  that  ^new  of  it — would  hare  been  more 
valuable  than  his  death.  Witness  his  generosity  and 
courtesy  to  King  John,  after  Poitiers.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  Black  Prince  did  not  kill  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  more  certain  that  he  could  not  have 
plucked  ostrich  feathers  from  him,  had  he  done  so. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  who  has  collected  all  the 
information  on  this  subject,  states  that  the  first  time 
that  the  feathers  ai'e  mentioned  in  anj*"  document  is 
in  an  indenture  of  "The  Queen's  plate,  date  after 
1309,  which  is  an  alms-dish,  marked  with  a  sable 
escutcheon,  charged  with  ostrich  feathers,  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  Queen  Philippa,  either  as  a  batlge  of 
her  family  or  as  arms  borne  in  right  of  some  territories 
appertaining  to  her  house.*'     {ArchaoL,  xxxi,  350.) 

(')  A  Flemish  poom,  quoted  by  Baron  Rciflenberg,  in  bis  edition 
of  Barante*s  JliMonj  of  tti^  Duk^g  of  Burgwidy^  deecribes  the  crest  of 
the  King  of  Bnhemiik  aa  "  two  wings  of  a  vulture,  besprinkled  with 
linden  leaves  of  gold."     {Vide  Arduvolt  xxix.  50.) 
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The  ostrich  feather  was  a  favourite  badge  with 
many  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family.  It  occurs 
on  the  seal  of  one  of  the  Black  Prince's  brothers, 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  never  was  Prince 
of  Wales.  (M  Queen  Anne,  the  first  consort  of 
Richard  II.,  is  represented  on  her  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey  wearing  a  dress  richly  embroidered 
with  ostriches.  The  bhnd  Bohemian  king  was  her 
paternal  grandfather.  The  Black  Prince  was  evi* 
dently  very  proud  of  the  distinction,  and  several 
times  in  his  will  makes  special  mention  of  it.  He 
directs  that  his  chapel  shall  be  ornamented  *'with 
our  badge  of  ostrich  feathers." 

With  respect  to  the  mottoes,  "  Houmout "  (^) 
(sometimes  erroneously  spelt  ''  Iloumont/'  compounded 
of  two  old  German  words,  meaning  ma/^nammoua),  and 
"  Id  Dien"  Mr.  Planch^  [Ilisior^  of  British  Costume^ 
p.  139)  is  of  opinion  that  they  had  no  connection 
with  the  ba<lge.  They  were  often  used  by  the  Prince 
in  lieu  of  his  own  nominal  signature.  An  instance  of 
this  is  appended  to  one  of  the  few  personal  relics  of 
this  illustrious  individual  which  time  has  spared  to 
us.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  and  relates 
to  a  grant  in  favour  of  John  dc  Esquet,  and  to  this 
the  Prince,  by  letter,  directs  John  de  Heuxtworth  to 
aflSi  his  seal,  and  subscribes  the  order,  not  with  the 

(*)  Vide  WUleinent'B  EeraUie  NoiiMt  of  Canterbury  CcUhedraJ, 
pp.  45-+9.— Also  Collect  Top.  et  Geneal.,  iiL  58. 

(*)  Or  more  blenilly,  High  Spirit,  '•  Hoch  Mout,"    Mr.  Plonchfe 
the  raottocs  should  be  reod  together,  "  I  serve  (or  am  in- 
by  I  a  high  spirit,"  fiimiUrly  as  the  motto  of  the  Percy 
binUy.    "  Knpeniuce  en   Dieu "  was  abbreviated  to  "  K(tp©ranco.'* 


fJL»*i/  .   TKXii     tc'i^r) 
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signature  of  his  name  or  title,  but  with  his  two  well- 
known  mottoes :  "  De  par^  Ilomouty  Ich  Dene."  This 
is  the  only  known  fipecimen  of  his  writing  extant. 

The  seal  of  the  Black  Prince  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  place  appended  to  a  grant  by  him  to  his 
brother,  John  of  Giiunt,  dated  1370,  t wen iy -four  ^ears 
after  ike  haitle  of  Cresftyy  with  a  single  feather  on  each 
side  of  the  shield ;  and  the  same  badge  occ\irs  again 
upon  the  seal  to  another  grant  in  1374.  Sir  H. 
Nicolas  describes  eight  of  the  Prince's  seals,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  feathers  were  omitted  on 
some  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  seals,  which  were  en- 
graved after  1346,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cressy. 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  VI.,  but  who  was 
never  Prince  of  Wales)  used  the  badge  in  an  unprece- 
dented form,  as  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers  pass- 
ing through  a  label,  inscribed  Ich  Bien,  the  feathers 
suniiounted  by  the  Prince's  coronet.  In  a  seal  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  affixed  to  a  document  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  of  Cathay,  1602,  the  Queen's  arms  have 
lions  for  supporters,  each  upholding  a  single  feather.  (') 

The  graceful  foa'm  of  plume  which  is  now  in  use 
was  first  adopted  by  Prince  Henry,  the  accomplished 
son  of  James  I.,  who,  like  the  Black  Prince,  died  before 
his  father. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  H.  Nicolas  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  feathers  and  mottoes  were 
derived  from  the  House  of  Hainault,  possibly  from 
the  Comti  d'Ostrevant,  which  formed  the  appanage  of 
the  eldest  sous  of  the  counts  of  that  province. 


The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  arm  of  the  TheLmce. 
knight ;  the  other  weapons  in  use  by  that  order  were 
the  sword,  dagger,  mace,  and  the  axe. 

The  Lance  was  sometimes  designated  by  the 
Tarious  appellations  of  spear,  glaive,  and  staff.  The 
head  was  always  made  of  the  best-tempered  steel, 
and  was  commonly  of  the  leaf  form,  or  lozenge.  In 
Proissart  we  read  of  "  un  glaive  rude  et  fori  a  un 
hng  fer  bien  acere"{^)  We  read  also  of  '* glaives 
en/umes"  in  the  same  chronicle  (i.  101);  whether,  or 
how  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire,  does  not  appear. 
Weapons  manufactured  at  Bordeaux  were  held  in 
high  estimation.  "  Et  quand  ces  Flamands,"  writes 
the  same  chronicler,  *' seiitirent  ces  fers  de  Bordeanw 
dout  Us  se  veoient  empales,  ih  rect/loie»t.*\-)  The 
shafts  were  generally  made  of  ash,  so  that  the  writers 
who  indulged  in  Latin  verse  frequently  used  fraxinus 
to  denote  a  lance  or  spear.  Thus  Guillaume  le 
Breton :  "  Utraque  per  clypeos  ad  corpora  fraxinus 


(')  L  118. 


n /Hi.  ii  238. 
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ibat."  (p.  203.)  Q)    Chaucer  furnishes  his  knight  with 
a  lance  of  cypress : — 

"  Hia  Bpere  was  of  fine  cipres, 
That  bodcth  wcrre  and  nothing  pree. 
That  heed  fill  scharp  i-groimde." 

Its  usual  length  was  eighteen  feet,  until  knights 
dismounted  and  fought  on  foot,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
five  feet.  Lances  were  ornamented  with  a  handerolle 
near  the  point,  which  gave  them  a  handsome  appear- 
ance. Vaiious  names  were  bestowed  upon  them, 
according  to  circumstances.  (*)  The  streamers  ter- 
minating in  two  or  more  pointed  ends  are  found  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  during  the  twelfth 
centuries.  (^)  When  the  charge  had  been  made  with 
the  lance,  and  that  weapon  was  no  longer  available  in 
close  fighting,  it  was  cast  aside,  and  the  contest 
carried  on  with  the  sword : — 

"  Apr^a  le  froisseia  des  lanoea. 
Qui  ja  Hont  par  terro  acm^es, 
Giettent  maine  h  blanches  vep^w^ 
DesqueU  ils  B'entrearaiBBent." — Quiart. 

The  Sword  worn  at  the  side  was  an  important 
item  in  the  knight's  equipment.  Sometimes  he  was 
provided  with  another,  a  smaller  one,  called  eafoc,  a 
stabbing  sword,  carried  at  his  saddle-bow,  as  Wace 
tells  of  the  Normaji  knights  -. — 

•'  Chescmi  out  k  I'ajcon  devant 
TTne  eap^o  bono  pendant"— Boman  de  Bou, 


{*)  Virgil  has  "  myrtue  validis  haetilibu«."    {Gtor.,  ii.  447.) 
p)    "On   omait   lea   lances   d'une  banderole,**   &<:.      [La   JToue, 
Discoura  18.) — "  Peucils  for  your  speres,"  (MS.  in  Coll.  of  Arms,  L  8.) 
n  See  Harl.  MSS.,  603.— Also  Bayeux  tapestij. 
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The  Bword-belt  worn  round  the  waist,  or  rather 
(inconveniently,  one  would  Imagine)  round  the  hip8,(^) 
became  a  principal  appendage  of  the  armour  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

There  are  instances  of  swords  being  worn  on  the 
dexter  side.  See  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  three 
efligies  in  the  Temple  Church ;  also  the  monumental 
brass  of  Sir  John  Drayton,  who  died  in  1411,  and  is 
buried  in  the  church  at  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire 
{Vide  Gough's  Sepulchral  Mon ft menl^,  i.  201);  also  on 
the  monument  of  Pierre  de  Dreux,  figured  in  Daniel's 
Milice  Prant^aise,  torn,  i.,  lib.  vi. 

Swords,  if  they  were  not  the  first,  were  certainly 
among  the  earliest  artificial  weapons  made  use  of, 
perhaps  even  before  the  discovery  of  metals,  fashioned 
of  some  heavy  wood,  hardened  by  fire,  a  modification 
of  clubs,  and  such  primitive  wea[x>ns.  Bronze  swords 
seem  to  have  been  next  introduced,  until  the  art  of 
indurating  iron  was  discovered.  ('-)  There  is  very  early 
mention  of  the  sword  in  the  Scriptures  :  the  "  flam- 
ing sword  of  the  cherubim,"  in  Gen.  iii.  24.  The 
first  notice  of  it  as  a  weapon  of  strife  is  when  "Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon  the 
cit}'  boldly,  and  slew  all  the  males."  (Gen.  xixiv.  25). 
It  ifi  also  made  use  of  as  a  symbol :  "  The  sword  shall 
never  depart  from  thy  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10);  and 
*'  The  word  of  God  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword" 
(Heb.  iv.  12).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  short  weapon 
then.     David  carried  with  ease  the  sword  of  Goliath,  a 


(>)  "  Gird  thy  sword  npon  thy  thigh  ;*'  bo  we  read  in  The  Tsalmt. 
C)  Vide  ArehoBol,  iu.  i55. 
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man  so  mucli  larger  than  he  was.  In  former  times, 
when  so  much  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  sword, 
the  selection  of  it  was  naturally  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  Hence  the  art  of  tempering  steel  became 
in  great  request,  and  the  names  of  celebrated  sword- 
smiths,  or  armourers,  appear  throughout  the  traditions 
of  the  North,  and  indeed  in  the  epic  poems  of  all 
nations.  (^)  The  swords  of  distinguished  individuals 
and  of  celebrated  combatants,  fi'om  the  earlier  period 
until  now,  have  always  been  highly  prized ;  they  were 
considered  precious  enough  to  be  preserved  in  temples 
and  sanctuaries ;  even  if  we  refer  back  to  the  time  of 
David  of  Israel,  who  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
priest  "  the  sword  of  Goliath,  the  Philistine,"  which 
was  kept  *'  wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod."(') 
Joan  of  Arc  is  said  to  have  taken  Charles  MarteVs, 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine, 
at  Fierbois.{^)  They  were  often  made  subjects  of 
bequests  and  wills.  (*)      The  intrinsic  worth  of  the 


(*)  This  ie  curiously  shcmn  in  the  Iftwa  of  Ethelbert,  which  enacts 
that  *'  if  a  man  slay  another,  he  is  to  pay  hia  wergyld  (a  life  price); 
hut  not  80,  if  the  slayer  happen  to  be  the  king*s  armourer,  or  mos- 
senger.  In  that  case  he  is  to  pay  only  a  moderated  worgj*ld  of  one 
hundred  Hhillings."     (Kemble's  Saaons,  i.  280.) 

(')  1  Samuel  xxi.  i>, 

(■)  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  xxi.^Holinshed,  p.  600. 

(*)  111  the  will  of  Prince  ^thclstan  (son  of  Ethclred  IL),  dated  a.d. 
1015,  ten  swords  are  there  devised  to  different  persons,  one  of  whom 
is  the  prince's  sword  cutler,  Elfhoth.  Among  the  sworda  bequeathed 
are  the  sword  of  King  Offa,  the  sword  with  the  fluted  hilt,  the  sword 
with  the  cross,  the  sword  which  tllfeytel  owned,  and  tliat  with  the 
silver  hilt,  which  Woolfrioke  made. — "A.  sword,  omamontod  with 
gold.**  formed  part  of  the  distinguishing  quali6catiou  of  the  earl  and 
ceorl.  (Thorpe's  Ari^h-Saxon  Lawe^  i.  186.) — Eginhard  tells  us  that 
the  1>elt  of  CliarlBmagno  was  "  of  gold  or  silver ;  that  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  was  made  of  gold  and  precious  stouos." 
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weapon  in  early  times  often  made  the  gift  valuable, 
er  8e,  apart  from  its  reputation.  The  Saracens  petted 
and  named  their  swords  like  children.  Mahomet  called 
his  Kaledben  Walid  the  "sword  of  God."  There  is 
something  very  striking  in  the  application  of  proper' 
names  to  famous  weapons.  The  custom  shows  the 
rarity  and  the  value  of  good  arms,  and  the  personal 
affection,  as  it  were,  which  the  wearers  had  for 
them;  they  were  not  mere  chattels,  but  beings  half 
instinct  with  life  and  consciousness  of  their  own. 
Tegner,  in  his  beautiftd  Swedish  poem  of  Friihiof, 
describes  the  hero's  sword,  **  Angurwadel,"  with  its 
engraved  nmes,  that  grew  bright  and  burning  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  Charlemagne's  sword  was  called 
Joyeme : — 

"  Et  qui  nominee  estoit;  Joiense, 

£t  ^at  courtoise  et  outraguuse, 

Quaut  par  ire  1&  desoendoit 

Ud  Chevalier  armfi  fendoit 

A  un  seiil  cop  tonfc  controval, 

Et  trenchoit  parmi  te  cheval, 

Colo  e«p^c  aige  toate  one 

£1  trcsor  S.  Denis  tenae.*'(*) 

The  TJmfrevilles  held  the  lordship  of  Eiddesdale, 
in  Northumberland*  through  the  sword  which 
William  the  Conqueror  wore  when  he  entered  that 


(')  GiiU.  Gaiart.  HUt  Franc.  US.  — "Th'iti  Bword/'  says  Mr. 
1^^  Hoirnrd.  ''is  of  tho  finest  ti'mper.  and  the  oniaments  of  its  handle 
^■sod  sheath  were  in  tho  purest  Aral>ian  f?oId.  The  tradition  is,  that 
^^|t  wa«  sent  to  Charlcmagtio  hy  Haroun  ul  Rashid.  It  was  claimed 
^Bbj  the  Emperor  of  Aiutria,  and  has  lioon  removed  from  Aix-ta- 
^VCfaapello  to  Vienna."  {ArrhtpoL,  aaix.  370.)— It  is  figured  in  tho 
^P  Splradid  work,  CUnotl^n,  ,S'.  U.  In^perii  (Taf.  xxiv..  Fig.  33),  edited  by 
Canon  F.  I).  Booh ;  a  copy  is  deposited  in  the  Art  Library.  Ken- 
Museum. 
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county  ;(^)   and  Eichard  I.  gave  to  Tancred,  King 
of  Sicily, 

'*  The  gode  swerd  Calibume,  that  Arthur  luffed  so  welle.**  (^ 

The  sword,  probably  because  it  is  more  constantly 
carried  about  the  person  than  any  other  weapon,  has 
acquired  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  wearer.  To  this  day  the  surrender  of  a  sword 
denotes  submission,  and  the  breakiiig  of  it  degrada- 
tion. In  many  countries  it  is  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  power.  In  Auglo-Saxon  times,  a  gilt  sword  was 
one  of  the  distinguishing  emblems  of  a  thane,  (^)  and 
the  sword  of  state  is  still  borne  before  our  sovereign 
on  important  occasions.  (')     The  kings  who  preceded 


(*)  Blomit*8  Aiwient  Tewwaf. 

(*)  Morte  tVArOiur. — RicarduB  Bex :  Peter  Langtoft'a  Chton.^  edit. 
Hcamo,  p.  154.^Al80  Hovcden,  auh,  mu  llyl. 

(*)  Ancient  Laivs  of  Entfland  (Record  Commission),  pp.  80,  81. 

(*)  Thcro  are  throo  swords  which  form  part  of  the  Hcgolio,  and 
are  borne  before  our  kings,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Jewel  House  of 
tha  Tower.  The  principal  one  is  the  Sword  of  Mercy,  called  CurtanOt 
and  ia  carried  between  the  two  Sworda  of  Juutioo.  The  origin  of  its 
name  is  involved  in  obscurity;  its  antiquity  is  undoubted.  jMatthew 
Paris  {an.  1236)  tells  us  that  the  sword  of  St.  £dward,  qui  Curtem 
dicilur,  was  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  at  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  Honry  III. ;  bat  whence  it  wrs  derived,  whether  from  the  formid- 
able Uggiero  the  Dane  or  the  lamed  Orlando,  will  probably  never  be 
decided. 

*' Joyeuse,  Corto,  Flambergo,  Dardonnaia, 
BompiS,  Duraudal  et  Conriin  le  Danoin." — 
(Morel,  Triomphe  de  Hen.  IV^  quoted  in  Du  Cange,  v.  Owriaina.) 

The  name,  however,  has  for  many  ooutories  been  given  to  the  Qrst 
royal  awonl  of  England.  It  ia  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Begalis^  in  the 
reign  of  Kichard  II.  It  occurs  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY. 
{Chron.  RishanijeTt  MS.  Cott.,  Faust,  b.  ix.)  and  in  subsequent  reigns. 
In  the  wardrobe  account  for  tho  year  1483  are  *'  iij  Bwordes,  wherof 
con  witli  a  flat  poynte,  called  Curtana.  and  y  other  6W0rdee>  all 
iij   sworda  covered   in  a  ycrde    di'  of  crymysyn   tisahuo  cloth." 
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Henry  III.  are  represented  on  their  great  seals  with 
a  sword  in  their  right  hands  instead  of  the  sceptre. 
Oaths  were  tnken  upon  the  sword ;  the  Teuton  swore 
hy  his  gootl  sword,  the  symbol  of  the  Deity  worshipped 
by  Lis  Scythian  kinsmen  ;(^)  and  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  arms  were  consecrated  by  the 
priests,  and  the  sword  being  cruciform,  became  appro- 
priate for  a  solemn  appeal. 

"Swear  by  thy  sword."    {Winter's  TaUyild.) 

And  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queen : — 

"  So  Baffering  him  to  rise,  he  made  him  sweare 
By  hia  own  Bword,  and  by  the  cross  thoroon."   (vi.,  I.  i3.) 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Towton 
(Co.  York)  in  1461,  where  Queen  Margaret  was  de- 
feated, having  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty, 
swore  that  he  was  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
humblest  soldier,  and  solemnised  his  vow  by  kissing 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  (-)  The  sword,  being  carried  by 
freemen  only,  became  the  symbol  of  manumission,  as 
the  accoiee — the  blow  on  the  neck,  at  the  investiture  of 


It  is  of  plain  steel,  gilded.  The  blade  ia  thirty-two  inches  in  length, 
aud  nearly  iwo  iu  width.  The  hilt  is  covered  with  fine  gold  wire, 
and  the  point  is  flat ;  the  cross  iaof  atecl  gilt.  The  other  two  swords 
are  the  sword  of  Justice  to  tbo  Spirituality,  and  tbe  sword  of  Jostioe 
to  the  Tcmporulity.  Tlicy  are  about  the  same  length,  but  sharp  at 
th6  poiut«.  There  is  also  a  svrord  of  State,  with  which  the  king 
ia  girded  before  ho  ia  crowned.  This  ia  more  richly  ornamented 
than  the  others,  but  forma  no  part  of  the  Regalia,  and  muat  be 
eonskdoted  as  belonging  personally  to  tbe  sovereign.    (See  Taylor's 


p.  lis 


C)  See  Palgrave's  HUt  of  ih^  EttglUk  CominoMCtalth,  i.,  pt.  ii. 
(*)  Habiugton,  p.  432.'Monatrclet,  on.  1461. 
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knights — perhaps  betokened  emancipation  from  their 
subservience  as  esquires.  At  the  election  of  knights 
for  the  shire,  the  successful  candidates  are  still  girt 
with  a  sword,  the  emblem  of  political  authority.  De- 
capitation with  the  sword  is  considered  more  honour- 
able than  hanging  or  strangling  in  those  countries 
where  such  modes  of  execution  are  enforced.  The 
efficiency  of  no  other  weapon  depends  so  much  on  the 
courage  and  skill  of  the  individual  as  the  sword. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  dexterity  of  Eastern  swords- 
men can  bear  witness  to  their  extraordinary  perform- 
ances. The  feats  of  strength  recorded  of  ancient 
swordsmen  almost  surpass  one's  belief,  and  would 
appear  to  have  required  such  a  weapon  as 

"The  sword 


Of  Hichocl  from  tlio  armoury  of  God, 
Given  to  him  tempered  so  that  neither  keen 
Kor  solid  might  reaisb  that  edge." 

Gniart  relates  of  Charlemagne  that  with  his  sword 
he  could  cleave  a  knight  in  armour  right  down  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  cut  into  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  charger : — 

"Un  Chevalier  arm^  fendoit 
A  nn  seul  cop  tout  controvnl, 
£t  trenchoit  parmi  le  chevo!." — 

jffwi.  Franc-e,  MS.  do  Oar.  Mag. 

Godefroi  de  Bouillon  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  Turk 
in  half  from  the  shoulder  down  to  the  hips,  at  the 
siege  of  Antioch.  A  similar  feat  is  attributed  by 
William  of  Tyre  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  at  the 
siege  of  Damascus.  Du  Gauge  avows,  after  having 
seen  an  ancient  sword  in  the  church  of  S.  Pharon,  at 


SWukliS    KkuM    J  lit    fuWKK. 

1  A  Cross  Sword,  with  flat  \Vheel-i>ommeI.     I'rolmbly  of  ihc  Thtrtcctith  or 
Fourteenth  Century.     Ijion  the  Blade,  2  feet  3  inches  in  length,  rtc  traces 
of  an  Inscription. 
/  Siniihr  Swonft  of  fllwul  the  same  \wod.     Blade  3  feel  3  inches. 
/  S/iort  liatk  Swoni,  or  Could,  with  FinRc.t  UuiivvV.     twA^  ':p*\».\«<iu>X\C 
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Meaux,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ogier  the 
Dane,  that  he  did  not  altogether  discredit  these 
reports,  however  Improbable  they  might  appear.  (') 
Froissart  says  that  the  sword  of  Arcliibald  Douglas 
(a.d.  137S)  was  two  ells  long;  this  is  mentioned  as  a 
remarkable  length,  and  scarcely  any  one  else  could 
raise  it.  (ii.,  p.  18.)  The  same  author  speaks  of  great 
feats  of  arms  performed  by  a  Churchman,  who  wielded 
a  two-handed  sword,  (i.,  p.  394.) 

The  three  swords  on  Plate  IV.  are  copied  from 
specimens  in  the  Tower :  y  A  cross  sword,  with  flat 
wheel  pommel,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century.  On  the  blade,  which  is  tu'o  feet 
three  inches  in  length,  are  traces  of  an  inscription. 
Foujid  in  a  peat-bed  at  Newbury,  Berks. 

y  Another  of  the  same  type  and  period.  The 
blade,  three  feet  three  inches,  is  fluted.  Found  in 
constructing  the  coffer-dam  for  the  erection  of  the 
Houses  of  ParUament  in  1838,  in  a  natural  bed  of 
concrete,  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  surface. 

y(*)  Short  back-sword  {coutel)  with  finger-guard. 
Date,  early  sixteenth  century. 

Presentation  swords  were  decorated  in  a  very 
ci>stly  maimer.  The  account  of  one  of  the  thirteenth 
century  has  descended  to  us,  having  been  preserved 
in  tlie  Close  Eolls.  It  appears  that  at  York,  on 
Christmas-day,  12G2,  Henry  III.  conferred  knighthood 
on  Alexander  III.,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  who 


(')  Dd  Cange,  o.  Spaiha. 

(^  Tlieae  aro  tlio  claaa  nnmbers  in  the  Otficiol  Catalogue,  amuigod 
by  Ur.  John  Hewitt.  Momb.  B.  ArchaxiL.  luat. 
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the  day  following  espoused  the  Princess  Margaret, 
Henry's  daughter.  A  handsome  sword  was  ordered 
for  the  occasion  : — 

"Claus.  36  Hen.  III.,  m.  31.  Precept  to  Ed- 
ward of  Westminster,  that  he  will  procure  without 
delay  a  cei"tain  handsome  sword,  and  have  made  a 
scabbard  of  silk,  >vith  the  pomel  of  silver,  well  and 
fairly  ornamented,  and  a  rich  belt  to  hang  therefrom  ; 
so  that  the  said  sword  may  be  delivered  to  him  at 
York,  \\4th  which  Alexander,  the  ilhistrious  King 
of  Scotland ,  nuiy  be  decorated,  together  vriih  a 
military  girdle,  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Lord  next  ensuing.  Witness  at  Lichfield,  21fit 
November."  (*) 

Amongst  the  royal  properties  at  the  Tower,  there 
was  formerly  a  magnificent  weapon  of  gold,  called 
"  the  swerd  of  Spaigne,  garnished  with  v  greet 
baleys,  vi  greet  saphirs,  iiij"  xix  greet  perle.s  upon 
the  scaberge ;  and  the  hilt  is  garnished  with  iij 
baleys,  ij  saphirs,  x\j  greet  perles ;  and  the  pomeU 
of  the  same  is  garnished  with  a  baleys,  a  saphir, 
X  perles,  weying  in  all  s  marc  and  a  half  and  half  an 
unce  of  troye,  y*  prys  ccc  xxxiij  li.  AJ  s.  viij  d." — 
This  sword  was  pledged  by  Henry  VI,  (See  Arckaol., 
xxi.  36.) 

Plate  V. — A  graceful  sword,  with  double-edged 
blade,  spirally  twisted  cross-piece,  and  forefinger  and 
thumb-guard.  The  pommel  ornamented  with  roses, 
which,  combined  with   its  date,  a.d.  1455,  identifies 


(')  Tho  original  is  in   lAtin.  —  It  is  also  copied  in  Walpolc's 
Painting,  i.  13. 


No.  6. 


Swonl  of  f  iftccntli  Century,  wilU  Uw  kuoVVvu^  of  the  Belt. 
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it  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Length  of  blade, 
4  feet  3  inches.  From  the  collection  of  Arthur  James 
Lewis,  Esq. 

The  sword  and  dagger  taken  by  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  from  James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  at  the 
battie  of  Flodden  Field,  were  presented  by  a  successor 
of  his,  in  1681»  to  the  College  of  Arms,  and  have 
remained  in  its  custody  ever  since.  The  length  of 
tlie  sword-blade  from  hilt  to  point  is  3  feet  and 
4  inch  ;  the  hilt  is  nl  inch.  One  side  of  the  blade 
is  inscribed  "  Maista  Domingo;"  on  the  other,  ap- 
parently the  words  "  Espoir  conforta  Le  Gvenal." 
(See  ArchaoLy  xxxiii.  340.) 

The  blade  of  the  dagger  is  131  inches,  and  the 
hilt  5^  inches  in  length. 

In  1562  a  proclamation  was  made,  "that  no 
swerd  to  be  butt  a  yerd,  and  \  of  length  the  blad,  and 
dagars  butt  xij  ynche  the  blad.*'  (Quoted  in  Diary  of 
Henry  Machyn,  p.  281,  Cam.  Soc.) 

Damascus  formerly  possessed,  as  is  well  known,  a 
world-wide  fame  for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades. 
The  extraordinary  prices  that  these  have  fetched 
sufficiently  attest  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held,  although  in  the  present  day  swords  of  equal  or 
superior  quality  might  be  produced  at  one-twentieth 
the  expense. 

Platk  VI. — The  sword  here  represented  is  very 
narrow  iu  tlie  blade,  and  almost  squiire  in  the  section  ; 
the  remarkable  feature  is  the  thong  and  its  knotting. 
We  also  learn  the  arrangement  of  the  sword-belt  of 
that  time,  about  14S0.     (Parham  Coll.) 
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Bordeaux  had  an  ancient  celebrity  for  its  cutlery 
Mention  is  frequently  made  of  it  in  Froissart,  e.g. 
"  Le  seigneur  de  Bercler  (Lord  Berkeley)  prit 
son  epee  qui  ^toit  de  Bordeaux,  bonne  et  legate  et^ 
roide  assez."  This  was  on  an  occasion  of  an  en-^^ 
counter  between  Berkeley  and  a  squire  of  Picardy, 
during  the  battle  of  Poitiers ;  and  we  learn  from 
it  how  the  sword  was  sometimes  used,  viz.,  held 
imder  the  arm  like  a  lance,  so  as  to  give  greater 
weight  to  its  thrust.  (^)  The  scene  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  of  the  time.  It  appears 
that  when  the  squire  perceived  that  matters  were 
going  untowardly  for  the  French,  he  thought  of 
discretion,  and  resolved  to  fly.  He  luckily  met 
his  page  'ft'ith  a  fresh  horse  for  him,  and  mounting 
it,  rode  away  alone.  Lord  Berkeley,  "  a  young 
lusty  knight,  who  had  reared  his  banner  that  day 
for  the  first  time "  (i.  e.y  had  been  created  ban- 
neret), caught  sight  of  the  fugitive,  and  gave  chase; 
for  a  full  loiigue  he  pursued  him,  and  being  mounted 
on  a  [leet  eom-ser,  gained  upon  him.  The  squire 
thought  it  was  time  to  mana?u\Te ;  so  suddenly 
halted,  wheeled  about,  and  came  charging  full  tilt 
against  the  Englishman,  with  his  sword  at  the  rest. 
Berkeley  raised  his  arm  to  strike  him  with  his  sword 
as  he  passed ;  but  the  squire  bobbed  down,  and  thus 
avoided  it,  and  was  enabled  to  strike  the  knight  on 
the  sword-ann ;  the  sword  was  knocked  out  of  his 


I 


0)  "L'^pee  au  poing  ot  la  mit  dessous  boh  braa  en  mani^re  de 
glaire'*  (i..  p.  352),  **and  laid  his  sword  ia  the  rest  instead  of  a  spear." 
(Bemers*  i.,  cap.  clxiii.) 
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and  fell  to  the  ground.  C)  Berkeley  Icapeil 
from  his  horse  to  recover  his  sword,  but  the  squire 
was  too  quick  for  him,  and,  just  as  he  was  stoop- 
ing to  pick  it  up,  thrust  his  sword  right  throiigh 
the  cuissarts  ('•)  into  both  the  thighs  of  the  knight. 
Berkeley  fell  to  the  ground  helpless;  then  the  squire 
umi)ed  oft'  his  horse,  ran  and  picked  up  the  Englisli- 
man's  sword,  and  asked  if  he  would  yield.  The 
knight  demanded  his  name.  "Sir,"  quoth  the  stjuire, 
"my  name  is  Jean  d'Ellenes;  but  what  is  yours?" 
•'  My  name  is  Thomas,  and  I  am  Lord  of  Berkeley,  a 
fair  castle  on  the  river  of  Severn,  in  the  marches  of 
Wales."  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  squire,  "  then  you 
shall  be  my  prisoner,  aud  I  will  bring  you  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  I  will  see  that  you  be  healed  of  your 
hurt."  Lord  Berkeley  admitted  that  he  was  his 
prisoner  by  the  laws  of  arms,  and  swore  to  be  his 
prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue :  then  the  squire  drew 
ut  the  sword  from  the  knight's  thighs,  and  the 
ound  was  open.  Then  he  wrapped  and  bound  it, 
and  set  him  on  his  horse,  aud  led  him  as  easily  as  he 


(')  To  prevent  this  accident,  tli"  i*word  was  often  ftttacljed  to  hotqv 

rtion  ot*  the  body  armour,  as  inuy  be  fleeii  in  illu.sti'utions  of  thti 

urtecnth  uontiiry.  ( Vide  the  Be«l  of  toward  I Xi.  eugrtived  in  Uyvmr), 

eae  precautionary  chains  apjxiar  le^H  commonly  in  En^liuid  than 

in  Flanders  and  Gcnminy.     Occasionally,  throe  guord-chaiua  appear 

ftttaohed  to  the  helm.     A  single  chain  for  this  purpose  i»  seen  on  tlie 

figure  of  Sir  Jo,  do  Northwodc.  circa  1330,  at  Mmstor  (engraved  by 

tothurdK     Sir  Roger  du  Trumpmgtou  (Waller's  i/c.j*»e«)  has  thia 

ulm-fniard  attached  to  his  iprdle.      In  the  statue  of  Conrad  vou 

eim,  A.D.  130!*,  given  iu  Dr,  Hefner's  fine  work  on  J/w/jtev«Z 

T»i*.  to  the  breastplate  ore  aflixinl  three  guard-chainH,  for  helm. 

urd.  and  dagger ;  on  the  grip  of  the  sword  runs  a  ring  to  which  il» 

la  attached. 
(*)  Th«  armour  that  protected  the  thighs. 
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cuidd  to  CbatcUeraut.  and  there  awiiited  for  his  sake 
more  than  fifteen  days,  to  get  him  better  of  his 
wound;  and  when  he  got  somewhat  better  he  pro- 
cured a  litter  lor  him,  and  so  brought  him  at  his 
ease  to  his  house  in  Picardy.  There  he  remained 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  till  he  was  perfectly 
cured ;  and  when  he  departed  he  paid  for.  Hs 
ransom  6.000  nobles,  and  so  this  squire  was  made 
a  knight  by  reason  of  the  profit  he  had  of  the  Lord 
of  Berkeley. 

Platk  VII. — English  sword,  with  Hat  pommel 
of  great  rarity.  Swept  S-hilt,  inlaid  with  silver, 
evidently  English  work.  On  the  pommel  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  hilt  are  medallions  of  silver 
inlaid,  representing  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
The  sword  is  similar  to  the  one  represented  in 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Date,  dr. 
1580.  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Taylor 
Pritchett,  F.S.A. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  swords  manufactured 
at  Cologne  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. (*)     The  English  do  not  appear  to  have  excelled 
in  the  working  of  metals ;  we  find  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  "  David  de  Hope,  smith,  was  sent  by- 
Edward  II.  to  Paris  to  learn  the  method  of  making 
swords  for  battle."  (^     Douglas  and  Percy  are  said 
to  have  encountered  one  another  *'  with  swordes,  that 
wear  of  fyn  Millan,"  in  the  ancient  ballad  of  C/ieiy 
Chase.     We  find  "  a  Millaine  knife"  in  KtHg  Arthur 
and  the  King  of  Cornwall ;  and  "My  habergion,  that 
(1)  Ant.  Arm.,  i.  316.  ^)  JreAoot,  uvi.  3i3. 


Kni;li%li  Sword,  with  flat   I'uranurl  of  yrvat  rarity,    swept  S'Hilt*  ■fi'''^i''  "'•*'* 
iiilvtr.      On  ll»e  iVimniel  and  cxtremilic^  of  ihc  HUv  ate  tocA^VWjws  «^ 
dlWcT,  intatd,  ami  representing  St.  (ic«itgc  and  0\c  iJragcm.      V>tt,V«  ritca 
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was  of  Milliuue  fiue/'  in  Eyer  and  Grir/e,C)     In  Sir 
Degrevanl — 

"  BoL  Lwcy  rwchIum  tlit-i  bene 

OS  Florence  ful  kcne."— I.  1,608. 

Spain,  however,  has  held  the  longest  repute  of  all 
countries  in  this  respect.  Polybius  {Hist.,  lili.  ii.,  r.  33) 
describes  the  Iberian  swords  as  of  peculiar  excellence, 
and  that  they  were  adapted  for  cutting  and  thrust- 
ing, whereas  the  Celtic  swords  were  for  cutting  only. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  v.,  c.  30)  enlai^es  on  their  merits 
and  mode  of  manufacture ;  and  the  greatest  proof  of 
their  excellence  is  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
adopted  in  the  Roman  armies  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  (Livy,  lib.  xxii.,  c.  46. — See  also  Iloris  Ferales^ 
p.  1S6.)  The  Moors  introduced  their  Damascene 
system  of  additional  ornament  and  tempering,  and 
so  early  as  a.d.  852,  according  to  Conde  (i.  285),  the 
fabrica  at  Toledo  was  in  operation.  Of  that  famed 
swordsniith,  Andrea  Ferrara,  little  more  can  be  said 
than  that  his  name  lives  on  his  blades,  although  many 
a  time  his  name  has  been  assumed  without  right. 
Ford,  in  his  Hand-book  (ii.  853),  makes  scanty  men- 
tion of  him.  He  sjiys  that  he  was  an  Italian,  settled 
at  Zaragoza,  but  supplies  no  authority  in  support  of 
the  assertion.  Mr.  Dillon,  another  traveller  in  Spain, 
in  17S0,  says  that  a  tradition  was  preserved  to  his 
day  that  the  ore  from  the  famous  iron  mine  of  Mon- 
dragon,  which  is  about  a  league  distant  from  the  town 

(')  Bishop  Percy'*  FoL  MS.,  edit.  Triibner.  18t?7.— "Tlie  doalers 
in  iDi9f*eUaneou3  articles  were  also  called  miUinern,  from  their  im* 
portiug  Milan  guods  for  sale,  such  aa  brooches,  aiglets,  spurs, 
glasses.  Ac.**    (Saimdora's  Ghawxr,  p.  241.) 

H  2. 
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of  that  name,  in  Guipuscoa,  was  used  for  those  famous 
swords  which  Katharine  of  Arragon  presented  to  her 
consort,  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  the  famous  Toledo 
blades,  those  also  of  Zaragoza,  were  supposed  to  have 
been  made  of  the  siune  ore.  The  latter  blades  had 
three  distinct  marks,  viz. :  El  Ferilio,  a  little  dog ;  Ei 
Moiilio,  a  Moor's  head;  and  La  Lobe^  a  wolf.(')  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  what  are 
termed  Andrea  Ferraras  in  Scotland,  that  country  and 
Spain  having  had  no  especial  intercourse.  No  pay- 
ments to  any  great  swordsniith  have  been  noticed  in 
the  records  of  Scotland.  The  excellent  hlades  of  the 
Scots  soldiers  are  mentioned  by  W.  Patten  in  his 
journal,  printed  in  1 54S  :  "  They  come  to  the  field 
with  swords  all  broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding  good 
temper,  and  universally  so  made  to  slice,  that  as  I 
never  saw  none  so  good,  so  I  think  it  hard  to  devise 
them  better.  ('-)"  The  Claymore,  or  Big  Sword  of 
Scotland,  is  considered  to  be  more  properly  represeuti^d 
by  the  specimen  on  Plate  VIII.,  than  by  the  basket- 
hilt  and  shorter  blades  generally  known  by  that  name. 
Several  of  tlie  ;0>ove  are  in  Warwick  Castle. 

Since  tlm  ahovc  was  written,  a  paper  has  appeared 
in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  No.  GS,  p.  193  (August. 
1865),  the^vrite^  of  which  shows  that  Andrea  Ferrara 
was  an  Itahan,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  which 
occurs  at  fol.  62  of  Griovan  Matthco  Cicogna's  IVaifoto 

(1)  TravtiU  <n  8)^a\n,  Lett.  xvii. 

(5)  "The  expedinon  into  Scotlamlo  of  the  Most  Worthily  Fortu- 
nate Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Ac.,  set  out  by  wny  of  Diario 
by  W.  Patten,  London.**  (Reprinted  in  Fra4fmfmU  of  Srvttish 
Bittory,  1798.) 


I 
I 


Nu.  8. 


tiftyinores.     (Warwick  Casllc) 


-Vo. 


hy  Mu«,uetrc«        7>*/.  Charles  I..  .>,  the  mrly  part  of  his  rdgn 
(In  the  ffosscscwon  of  Mr.  K.  T.  PritchcU,  F.S.A.i 
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Miiiiare  (4to,  Venice,  1583),  where  the  author  (in 
treating  of  the  most  renowned  sword-makers  of  Italy 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy)  says :  "  In  Ciudal  di  Bcllun 
sono  gli  ingegnosi  Maestro  Giouan  Douato  et  iluestro 
Andrea  dei  Feran^  ainbidue  fratelli,  i  quai  8t;uino  alle 
fusine  di  Messer  Giouan  Battista  detto  il  Barcelone.'* 
That  is  to  say,  "  In  the  town  of  Bclluno  are  the  in- 
genious Masters  Giovan  Donate  and  Andrea  of  the 
Feraris,  both  brothers,  of  the  foundry  of  Master 
Giovan  Battista,  caUed  *  The  Barcelonian.'  " 

Tlie  result  at  which  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  arrives  is,  that  Andrea  Ferrara  was  bom 
about  the  year  1555;  that  he  was  of  a  family  of 
armourers  which  had  existed  in  Italy  at  least  two 
generations  before  that  time ;  and  of  whom  the  first, 
like  Giovanni  de  Bologna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  a  crowd  of  mediaeval  artists,  derived  his 
nomination  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  ducal 
city  of  Ferrara. 

The  custom  of  inscriptions  on  sword-blades  is 
ancient.  Nearly  all  those  known  by  the  name  of 
"Toledanos  "  bear  the  well-known  sentiment.  ''No  me 
sacas  fftn  razon,  no  we  invainas  frin  onor."  The  proud 
inscription  on  the  sword  of  Roger  Guiscard,  of  Sicily, 
who  conquered  Malta  and  Tripoli,  is  highly  significant 
of  the  exploits  and  the  power  of  the  Northmen  in  the 
Mediterranean : — 

*'  Appulua  et  Calaber,  Siculna  tnihi  servit  et  Afor."  (^) 

The  making  the  sword  speak  in  the  first  person  ap- 
proximates to  conferring  on  it  a  sort  of  personal  exist- 
(0  See  Bftumor*B  Hb/itfrwto^/efi,  b.  L,  s.  473. 
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ence.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  motto  on 
the  sword  of  Fernan  Gonzalez  and  Garei  Perez  de 
Vargas,  still  preserved  at  Seville,  which  begins,  "  De 
Fernan  Gonzalez  fnc,  de  quim  recibi  el  vnlor^'*  &c. 
Many  other  examples  of  inscribed  swords  might  be 
cited.  Some  good  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Tower  Armoury ;  several  German  blades  in  the  Good- 
rich Court  Armoury,  represented  in  Skelton's  lUuS' 
irations ;  t!ie  sword  of  Francois  I.  at  Paris,  on 
which  is  written,  "  Fecit  potentiam  in  brachio  suo ;" 
and  the  precious  relic  of  Bayard,  of  which  Sir  John 
Boilcau  is  the  possessor,  engraved  Avith  devices  and 
mottoes.  A  curiously  inscribed  sword  of  the  four- 
teenth century  was  found  in  1826  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Witham,  about  seven  miles  below  Lincoln. 
The  characters,  and  the  ornaments  on  the  blade, 
are  of  jtIIow  metal,  supposed  to  be  gold,  inlaid  and 
hammered  into  the  steel.  The  interpretation  of  the 
inscription  must  be  left  to  the  ingenious  in  Middle- 
Aged  enigmas.  Commencing  from  the  hilt,  the  letters 
appear  to  run  thus : — ^the  M,  the  o  following  it,  and 
the  A  are  inverted.  +  NDXoxGnMDNonnxoRAi  +.  The 
entire  length  of  this  remarkable  weapon  is  3  feet  2 
inches,  the  length  of  the  blade  is  2  feet  8  inches  ;  the 
blade  is  of  more  than  ordinary  width,  the  broadest 
part  measuring  nearly  2^  inches.  (^) 

Plate  IX. — Sword  worn  by  Musqueteers.  Temp. 
Charles  I.  ;  early  part  of  his  reign.  Dutch  musquets 
and  swords  were  largely  imported  into  England.     In 


(')  See  Mr.  Albert  Way's  remarks  in  the  Archo^l.  JottmoZ,  xir.  97. 
— ^Also  GciU.  Mag,,  vol.  icvi-,  port  ii.,  p.  300, 


No. 


Swonl  wnm  liy  Muwjucterr*.     TJw/.  Hiarles  I,,  in  \\\q  caiAy  \wn  ot\v\s  w^yv. 


The  Carriage,  or  Frog,  for  .1  Kapier.     'A-nif.  ElizaK'lh.      This  most  \al»nl»te 
reJic  is  in  (he  co/ictlion  of  the  Htm.  UoWrV  C\xtt*w,  a\  Vw\\mr>  S^ 
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the  Ordnance  papers  accounts  are  constantly  occurring  ^^H 

for    cleaning   Dutch   swords    and   Dutch   musquets.  ^^M 

This    is    a   good   specimen   of    the   class.      In   the  ^^B 

possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Taylor  Pritchett,  F.S.A.  ^^B 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Leigeber,  of  Nurem-  ^^U 

berg,  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  his  specialite  in  ^H 

sword-handles.  ^^H 

A.D.    IGIS.      Thomas    Murraye  obtained   letters  ^^B 

patent,  for  twenty-one  years,  for  "  A  newe  invention  ^^| 

for   the    sole    making  of   sword-blades,    faulchions,  ^^| 

skeynes,  and  rapier  blades,  rendering  to  His  Ma***  v"*  ^^| 

rent  yearlie."     Authority  was  given  to  the  patentee  ^^| 

and  his  agents,  with  a  constable,  to  enter  and  search  ^^| 

places   when   they   hail    cause   to    suspect   that    the  ^^| 

invention  was  counterfeited.    {Abridgmenta  of  Specific  ^^| 

cations  relating  to  Fire-Anm,  &c.)  ^^| 

Grose  states  that  swords  (continued  to  be  worn  by  ^^| 

the  infantry  of  all  other  armies)  were  discontinued  in  ^^| 

the  British  ser^^ice  by  the  battiilion  companies  in  1745,  ^^H 

and  by  the  grenadiers  in  about  1702.     (J///.  Ani.^  ^^| 

Plate  X. — The  carriage  or  frog  for  a  rapier,  /rw/ju.  ^^| 

Elizabeth.     A  valuable  relic  preserved  at  Parham,  ^^| 

Sussex,  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon.  ^^| 

The   groundwork  is  yellow  satin,  ornamented   with  ^^| 

needlework  of  great  beauty.     This  form  of  sword-  ^^| 

belt  is  constantly  seen  in  portraits  at  the  end  of  the  ^^H 

sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the    seventeenth  century.  ^^^k 

This  specimen,  if  not  unique,  is  the  finest  known.  ^^| 

A  Dagger,  under  the  name  of  comtille  {cultellm)  or  TheDaggar. 

misericorde,  has  been  the  constant  companion  of  the  M 
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sword — at  least  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  as  Hudibras  has  it — 

"  This  8word,  a  ckgger  had,  his  page. 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age." — Pt.  i..  c.  i. 

On  knightly  monuments  it  is   found   worn   on   the 
opposite  side  to  the  sword : — 

" by  his  side  a  sword  and  a  bokeler, 

And  on  that  other  side  a  ^ie  d^gcre, 
Hameisod  wel,  and  sliarpo  as  point  of  spere." 

An  early  mention  of  the  «^lagger  occurs  in  a  statute 
of  William  I.  of  Scotland  (1165-1214):  "Habeat 
equum,  habergeon,  capitiura  e  ferro,  et  cultellum 
qui  dicitur  dagger"  (cap.  23).  A  curious  mention  of 
daggers  worn  in  pouches  across  the  stomach  occurs  in 
the  chronicle  of  William  Thorn,  as  early  as  the  year 
1248:  "Ex  transverso  ventris  sub  umbilieo  habcntes 
L'ulteUos,  quos  daggerios  vulgariter  vocant,  mpowcMis 
desuper  impositis/'(0 

Tbis  weapon  is  called  mlsericorde  in  a  charter  of 
Philip  Augustus  in  1 1 94.  "  Quicunque  cultellum 
cura  cuspide,  vel  curfam  »pa(ulam,  vel  misericordiam, 
vel  cujusmodi  arma  mulfri(oria**i^)  also  in  the  statute 
of  Winchester  (1285).  The  designation  of  misericords 
was  bestowed,  according  to  Fauchet,  the  French  anti- 
quary, either  from  its  being  used  to  put  persons  out 
of  their  misery  who  were  irrecoverably  wounded,  or 
from  the  sight  of  it  causing  the  fallen  to  cry  out  for 
quarter  or  mercy.  {Orig.  Mil.  Franf.y  1.  ii.) 

(')  Minsheu  derives  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  dakar,  to  pierce  or 

(')  i.e.,  "  Short  Bword,  or  misericorde,  or  any  other  marderoas 

weapons." 
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"  the  combatants  shall  each  of  them  be  armed  with  a 
pointless  swordj  ha^^ng  the  edges  reholted  (bent  or 
turned  on  one  side),  and  with  a  boston  hanging  from 
their  saddles,  and  they  may  use  either  the  one  or  the 
other,"  each  being  comparatively  rendered  harmless. 

Chaucer  arms  each  of  his  knights  in  the  tour- 
nament with  a  mace  of  steel : — 

**  Som  wol  boon  armed  on  here  leggcs  weel, 
And  hare  an  ax  and  och  a  mace  of  tteeV* 

In  the  romance  of  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion  they  are 

described  of  brass : — ■ 

"  Hastely,  without  words  mo, 
HvB  mase  he  toke  iu  hys  hande  tho, 
That  wa«  made  of  joten  bras." 

The  mace  is  a  weapon  of  remote  antiquity,  dis- 
coverable among  the  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  and  being  a  formidable  arm 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  man,  continued  in  favour 
for  a  protracted  period.  It  is  seen  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  wielded  both  by  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans; 
and  a  military  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  says : 
"  It  was  not  out  of  use  long  after  the  invention  of 
hand-guns,  for  we  read  of  it  used  by  most  nations 
an  hundred  years  ago,  and  certainly  in  a  medley  they 
may  be  more  seniceable  than  swords,  for  when  they 
are  gmded  by  a  strong  arm,  we  find  the  party  struck 
with  them  was  either  felled  from  his  horse,  or  having 
his  head-piece  beat  close  to  his  head,  was  made  reel 
in  his  sa*ldle,  with  blood  running  plentifully  out  of 

his  nose/'O 

(»)  PaUa8ArfMiia,i>.Vl. 
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The  mace,  five  hundred  years  ago,  was — ^like  its 
modern  miniature,  the  mis-called  life-preserver — ^the 
terror  of  the  good  people  of  London ;  so  that  pro- 
clamations were  issued  to  endeavour  to  put  down 
the  evil.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurs  in  an 
instrument  (printed  by  Rymer),  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  III.,  1327,  against  the  assembling  of  persons 
with  swords,  maces,  and  other  arms  {cum  yladiia, 
MASUELLis,  ei  aliia  armis).  The  mace  was  also  the 
characteristic  emblem  of  office  of  serjeants-at-arms. 

Ulnstrations  of  the  mace  will  be  found  in  Eoy. 
MSS.  20.,  D.  i..  fi*.  12  and  69.  Daniel  (J/i7.  Fran.) 
gives  representations  of  two  maces  of  Roland  and 
Oliver  (^)  which  were  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of 
Roncevaux.  These  weapons  consisted  of  a  stout 
staff  2^  feet  long,  with  a  heavj'  ball  of  iron  attached 
to  it  by  a  chain.  They  were  reported  to  have  been 
wielded  at  that  great  fight — 


•*  When  Roland  brave  and  Olivier, 
Aad  every  paladin  and  peer. 

At  Boucesvalles  died  !  **(') — Marmion. 


^^  The  Axe  does  not  appear  as  a  knightly  weapon  The  Axe. 

I  until  the  twelfth  century.     The  double-axe  was  also 

I         in  vogue  in  this  century.     The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we 

^V  (*)  OhArles  L  (a.d.  800),  Emperor  of  the  West.  **  had  in  his  time  a 

*  mighty  falawchip  (company),  of  which  Rowland  and   Oliver  were 

djit^ynee."    (Capgrave.  Chron.  of  England,  p.  105.    New  edit.) 
(*)  "Taillefer  Id  malt  bien  cautoit 
Sur  UD  ccval  ki  tost  aloit 
Devant  etu  e'en  aloit  cantant 
De  Karlcmaino  ot  de  Rollont 
£t  d'01i%'er  et  des  vasaaU 
Ki  mouraront  en  Rcnchevalft.** 
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have  already  seen,  made  vif^orous  use  of  this  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  but  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  they 
are  not  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  The  axe 
appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
Northern  nations.  "A  Danish  axe"  occurs  in  the 
ancient  ballad  of  Kiit^  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Corn- 
wall (1.  169,  p.  C8,  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript). 
In  Wace  we  find : — 

"Hache  fwreic^  out  mult  belo  "  (v.  13,391) ; 

and  Ordericus   Vitalis   speaks   of  "  Norica  securis " 

(lib.  xiii.).     A   good  representation  of  the  bipennis, 

or  double-axe,  will   be   found  in  the  Harl.   MSS., 

No.  G03. 

^e  Shield,  The   knight  carried   a  shield   on  his   arm  when 

prepared  for  attack,  but  on  a  march»  unless  borne  by 

his  esquire  {acutifer),  it  was  usually  slung  round  his 

neck  by  a  strap  called  by  the  Italians  yuiggia^  and  by 

the  French  guiche   or  guige*      Thus   the  Roman   de 

Garis : — 

"  Eaou  ot  d'or,  i  on  lionccl  bia* 
Parmi  la  guigo  a  hoii  col  le  pendi." 
(His  shield  has  on  a  field  of  gold  a  browii;  lioncel, 
By  the  gaige  he  suspended  it  &om  his  neck.) 

The  shields  of  the  French  knights  of  the  eleventh 
century  ai-e  minutely  described  bj^  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena:  "For  defence  they  bear  an  impenetrable 
shield,  not  of  a  round,  but  of  an  oblong  shape,  broad 
at  the  upper  part,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The 
surfiice  is  not  ilat,  but  convex,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
person  of  the  wearer ;  and  the  exterior  face  is  of  metal, 
80   highly   polished   by  frequent   rubbing,    with   an 
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umbo  of  shiniog  brass  in  the  middle,  as  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  all  beholders/*  (')  The  Normans  introduced 
the  kite-shaped  shield  into  this  couutr}';  they  are 
clearly  depicted  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  The  *^reat 
seal  of  King  Stephen  has  the  umbo  or  boss  in  the 
centre.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  a 
modification  appears  in  the  form  of  the  shield — the 
top  becomes  straight  instead  of  bowed.  The  shield 
of  Richard  I,  is  a  specimen  of  the  triangular  form. 
Armorial  bearings  on  the  faces  of  sliields  were 
erally  adoptetl  about  the  foui'teenth  century. 
Figures  of  some  sort,  as  distinctive  badges,  had  been 
painted  on  shields  at  an  earlier  period,  but  these  were 
of  a  fanciful  and  promiscuous  character.  The  shield 
of  Richard  I.  hud  three  Uons  emblazoned  upon  it. 
Guillaume  le  Breton,  writing  of  the  Cteur  de  Lion, 
says — 

**  Ecce  comes  pictavus  a^ro  nos  provocat.  ecoe 
Nos  ftd  bcUa  vocat  rictus  agiioaoo  leonum 
In  clyyv*^ 

The  lions  have  retained  their  place  on  the  royal 
escutcheon  to  the  present  day.  The  material  of 
which  shields  were  made  was  wood  covered  over  with 
leather.  Of  such  is  the  shield  of  the  Black  Prince, 
which  hangs  over  his  monument  at  Canterburj-,  with 
fleurs-de-lis  and  lions  displayed  upon  it.  The  straps, 
or  holders,  through  which  the  hand  and  ann  p;issed 
through,  were  termed  enarmes.  Instances  of  guifffn 
and  enarmes  are  plainly  seen  in  the  Roman  du  Hoy 
MeUadtiJSy  a   valuable  illuminated  MS,  of  the   four- 

0)  SUxiiMk  Ub.  liii.  p.  314, 
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teonth  century  (Add.  MS.  12,228,  fol.  186).  The 
shield  of  Henry  V.,  suspended  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  remarkable  from  the  position  of  the  enarmcs,  which, 
instead  of  being  pliiced  one  above  the  other,  are  in 
the  same  horizontal  line.  A  smaller  shield  succeeded 
the  triangular,  and  a  heart-shaped  one  was  much  in 
vogue  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  just  cited,  at  folio  260  and 
elsewhere. 

On  board  ship,  the  knights'  shields  were  utilised 
by  being  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  bulwark,  examples  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry;  also  in  the  magnificently 
illuminated  Froissart  of  Philip  de  Comines.  {HarL 
MS.  4,379-80). 

The  loss  of  the  shield  was  considered  a  degra- 
dation. At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
knight  in  this  position  could  not  sit  at  table  with 
other  knights  until  he  had  by  some  honourable 
exploit  or  feat  of  arms  obliterated  that  disgrace ;  if 
he  should  venture  to  place  himself  among  them 
before  this  was  achieved,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
herald  to  tear  his  mantle ;  at  least  so  Du  Cange  gives 
an  instance  of  what  happened  to  a  foreign  kuight 
in  the  year  1395. (i) 

When  knights  fell  in  action,  the  long  shields  were 
made  use  of  to  convey  their  bodies  from  the  field ;  and 
if  the  shields  were  as  long  as  that  of  Geoflrey  Plan- 

(*)  "Heraldom  vacant,  loceraese  mantile,  obJicicnt«m  tudignum 
fore,  quod  oliquis  intercsact  mouse  Rcgifie,  coxcub  insignis  armoruiu.'* 
(Du  Cougu,  y.  Amxa  wnitUrt:.) 
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tagenet  (Henry  II/s  father),  which  extended  from  his 
shoulder  to  his  ankle,  they  would  have  been  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpo8e.(^)  The  Black  Prince  ordered 
that  the  body  of  Eobert  de  Duras,  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Perigord,  who  fell  at  Poitiers,  should 
be  borne  away  on  a  shield ;  (®)  or  sometimes  shorter 
shields  were  placed  tc^ether.  Thus  the  gallant  Ghan- 
dos  was  laid  on  targe  and  pavass(^),  and  carried 
gently  away  for  interment. 

(')  Now  in  the  Maseiun  of  Le  Mans.    Originally  it  ornamented 
the  tomb  of  Geofirey,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Le  Mans. 
(*)  FroissarW  i.  348. 
(*)  **  Gooch^  BUT  targe  et  ear  pavais."    {Ibid.,  i.  602,  anno  1370.) 


CHAPTEE   Vn. 


BODY    AEMOTJK—  HISLJCBTS— lUtJBBEKS— 0A.MBES0N8— 8DKCOAT8 — SPtntS — 

PMTH-AUMOUB  —  KNIGHTLY  TOTLETTE — ^WElGHT  OP  AKMOITR  —  COM- 
PAJU80N  OP  ANCIBST  AXD  MODERM  CAVALRY — DCRATIOK  OP  UtK.  l.\ 
TUE  KIDDLE  AOES. 

ly-armour.  The  chief  items  of  knightly  body-armour  consisted 
of  (in  the  chain-armour  period)  a  hehnet  or  heaume, 
hauberk,  garabeson,  and  plastron.  The  head-pieces 
worn  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  were  generally  of 
the  simplest  form :  a  conical  iron  cap,  with  a  nasal 
or  face-guard,  which  was  a  narrow  peak,  descending 
from  the  forehead  along  the  nose,  to  protect  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  from  a  transverse  cut  or  blow.  This 
form  is  universal  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  A  remark- 
ably graceful  form  of  a  nasal  hehnet  is  copied  on 
Plate  XII.,  from  the  original  in  the  Parham  Col- 
lection. The  date  assigned  to  it  is  about  a.d.  1000. 
As  an  additional  protection,  knights  subsequently 
wore  under  the  helm  a  closely-fitting  cap  of  steel 
rings.  This  hood  of  mail  {cajjeUine  de  maille,  or  cor- 
ruptly, camail)  fell  over  the  ears,  and  descended  to 
the  shoulders.  An  ivory  carving,  engraved  in  Archeeo- 
logiuy  xvi.  340,  exhibits  the  knight  in  the  act  ot 
raising  his  helm  from  his  head,  covered  with  the 
camail.      This    was    afterwards    superseded    by   the 


No.   13. 


Early  tnglUh  Helmet,  wiili  Na.v-il.     Date  rrr.  A.I).  looo.      (rarhoni  Collect.) 


No.   14. 


Cylindrical  Klal-toppcd  Helmet,  with  NasaJ.     Probably  Tbirleeiilli  Century. 
Dug  up  at  Muiitf^mery  Castle,  1841. 


Nn.    ,5, 


Helmet  (from  Castle  Pnmeroy),  identical  with  the  one  reprcsrnled  in  the  effigy 
ni  Sir  (icolTrcy  He  Maiulevillc  in  the  Temple  Ctunch.  Hnlc  tioo. 
I  Parhnni  Collectirui.  \ 
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gorget,  or  hausse-col  of  steel,  when  plate-armour  came 
in  vogue  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  specimen  of  another  helmet  in  the  same  collec- 
tion is  given  in  Plate  XII I. .  showing  an  improvement 
on  the  plain  cone.  The  holes  round  the  edge  were 
used  to  affix  the  liuing.  There  is  a  socket  at  the 
back ;  unless  it  was  for  a  chain  to  attach  it  to  the 
body-armour,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise  its  use,  feathers 
not  being  worn  at  that  period.  The  little  crook  dis- 
cernible on  the  point  of  the  nasal,  was  to  fasten  the 
throat  part  of  the  chain  hood,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  as  a 
protection  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face.     Date  about 

A.D.    1100. 

In  this  century  a  movement  took  place  in  the 
shape  of  head-pieces,  and  the  cumbrous  cylindrical 
flat-topped  helmet  appears.  The  specimen  represented 
on  Plate  XFV.  is,  however,  of  later  date,  probably  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  dug  up  at  Montgomery 
Caatle,  and  is  in  the  Tower  collection,  |.  Next  to  this 
in  point  of  date,  is  the  hehn  with  a  grating  or  ventail 
opening  on  a  hinge,  by  which  a  better  supply  of  air 
was  admitted.  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  one  of 
these  in  the  Tower  collection,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  visor  moving  upon  hinges  at 
the  side.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Atc/ueol.  Journ.,  viii. 
420.  On  Plate  XV.  is  figured  one  of  these  flat-topped 
helms ;  it  is  identical  witli  the  one  represeutwl  on  the 
effigj'  of  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Constable  of  the 
Tower  in  1150,  in  the  Temple  Church.  The  chin- 
piece  is  very  remarkable^  and  was  used  with  padding 
inside,  as  shown  on  the  monument ;  the  hinge  for  the 
VOL.    1.  ti 
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visor  is  worth  noting.  This  helmet  was  dug  up  in  the 
castle  of  Pomeroy,  Devon.  (Paxhara  Coll.)  The  word 
helmy  amang  the  Northern  nations,  meant  a  covering 
of  any  kind :  the  war-helm  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was 
the  little  cap  worn  by  the  soldiers;  but  frtnn  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century^  the  **  helm"  or  **  heaume  '*  was 
restricted  to  denote  the  great  close  casque  of  the  knight, 
and   "helmet"  was  accepted  as  its  diminutive. (^) 

At  the  end  of  the  thii-teenth  centurj',  round  tops 
superseded  the  flat,  not  however  to  their  exclusion ; 
the  chapdle  de  fer  {capelet  ferri),  with  its  round  cro"wn 
and  flat  rim,  was  worn ;  but  the  bassinet  (perhaps 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin)  was  the  war  head- 
piece of  the  period,  woni  with  or  without  a  visor;  and 
attached  to  it,  or  worn  underneath,  was  the  curtain  of 
chain  to  protect  the  neck.  (See  the  visored  bassinet 
from  Warwick  Castle,  on  Plate  XVI,  It  is  almost 
globose,  with  camaille  attached.  The  ring  of  the 
chain-mail  is  drawn  the  full  size.  Date  circa  1360.) 
Heads  of  animals,  horns,  and  other  objects,  giving 
a  grotesque  appearance,  surmounted  the  helms  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  or  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth. 
Examples  uf  these  are,  however*  rare,  on  account  of 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  generally  wood  and  leather.  They 
were  subsequently  superseded  by  plumes  of  feathers. 
These  latter,  however,  were  not  common  before  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Plate  XVII.  — The  helmet  is  from  Cobham 
Church,  Kent.     The  shield  and  sword  are  those  of 


I 


(')  Aiicwnt  Armour,  i.  270. 


No.   i6. 


VuvNTil  Itosiiineu  almont  }*lubo!>e,  with  Camailic  atlaclied  ;  the  Rm^  h  tlrawn 
(he  full  si«.     L>ntC(-/r.  1360.     (Warwick  CnMlc.) 


No.  17. 


1.  Shield  and  Sword  of  Fidward  III.     (WcsiminMcr  Abbey .| 

2.  Saddle,  Hclmt-t,  nnd  Shield  nf  Henry  V.     (Wcsimin'itcr  Ablwv 


No.  18. 


Helmet  fnun<1  nl  Lochmalxm  Cns.(!e. 

Wat  Helm.     ah.  1150 

Wnr  Helm  of  llic  Thirlccnlh  Cciilury. 

Wnr  Helm  i>f  Sir  William  dc  Staunton. 

Uassinct  of  Aymcr  lic  V'alencc,  Earl  nf  Pembroke. 

Plain  Bassinet.     A.  11.  133a 

V/srtrerf  Bttsairicl,  with  Camaillir  Attached.      1370- 
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Edward  III.  The  sword  is  seven  feet  long,  and 
weighs  eighteen  pounds.  The  other  group  is  the 
saddle,  helmet,  and  shield  of  Henry  V.,  both  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Plate  XVIII. — A  collection  of  remarkable  helms. 
If  not  of  English  make,  all  worn  and  still  preserved 
here. 

No.  1  was  disinterred  at  Lochmaben  Castle,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  The  form  is  most  pecuhar.  The 
ocularium  is  a  remarkable  feature. 

No.  2.  A  war-helm,  date  a.d.  1150. 

No.  3.  A  war-helm  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

No.  4.  The  war-helm  of  Sir  William  de  Staun- 
ton ;  height,  eighteen  inches.  See  his  tomb  in 
Staimton  Church,  Notts. 

No.  5.  The  bassinet  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  1310. 

No.  6.  A  plain  bassinet.     Date  1330. 

No.  7.  A  good  and  rare  specimen  of  the  visored 
bassinet,  with  camaille  attached.     Date  1370. 

The  seven  illustrations  on  this  plate  are  copied 
from  originals  in  the  Parham  collection. 

Helmets  with  beavers  and  \'isors  (from  the  Italian, 
ievere  and  vedere)  do  not  appear  until  about  the 
plate-armour  period — the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Movable  ventails,  or  which  were  adapted 
to  the  bassinets,  were  of  much  earlier  date.  At  the 
siege  of  Carlaverock,  in  1300,  we  read  of  knights 
"prestes  a  lascier  les  ventailles,"  (')  which  means 
were 


they  were  ready 


(»)  Nicolas'  edit.,  p.  20. 


It   1 


No.  ao. 


Helmet  sin.ilar  tu  thai  uf  the  Ulack  rrincc  in  Cantcrhury  CalheOral ;  hut 
differing,  u  hnving  the  Vlix:  t1«  Kenfort  un  the  left  »itle.  Dnte  A.D.  1350. 
fParhAm  C'uUev-tinn. ) 


Nil.    20. 


JlfJiDrt  un.Uar  lo  thai  of  the  Black  I'rincc  in  C'Antcrbury  Calhedrnl ;  hui 
liiftriiit;.  a*  having  ihc  Piici  cle  Kenfurt  on  ihe  left  side.  JJalc  a.v.  1350. 
irarham  L'.iIIeLlion.) 


No.    21 


1.  Helmet  of  Kobert  Bcauchamp,  Karl  of  Warwick. 

2.  Helmet  (lug  up  in  Eynsford  Castle,  Ktnt,  temp.  Richard  I. 

J.   C/Jiii(Irical  Helmet,  w'llh  the  FUur-dc-Lis  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 


No.     22. 


1.  Helmet   of  Sir    Tlumias   dc   brauii:»tone,   of  Wisbeach,    Cambridgeshire. 

A.  II.  1401.     (rarham  Collection.) 

2.  Helmet,  from  over  Little  John's  Tomb,  in  Church  of  Ualhcrsage.    (I'arham 

Collecliim.) 
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iiij  Baleis,  pris  cxxxuj  It  vj  *  viij  d — iiij  Saph',  pris  le 
Saph'  i/t,  x\li — iiij"  gros  Perles,  pris  le  pec*  Ix  *, 
ccxW/ — cixviij  Perles,  pris  le  pec*  x*,  Ixiiij/z — iiij 
Baleis,  pris  le  pec*  xiiij//  vj5  viijrf,  Ixiij//  vj-y  \'iij^/ — 
xvj  Saph',  pris  le  pec*  iiij  //",  Ixiiij  // — et  Tor  pois*  vj  lb 
di  line',  pris  le  W  xiiij  /i,  iiij"  iiij  li  xj  *  viij  d — en  tout 
vj  clxxixZi.  v*," 

It  appears,  however,  very  improbable  that  the 
king  would  have  put  in  jeopardy  a  crown  of  such 
immense  value  in  the  battle-field,  especially  as  his 
necessities  had  compelled  him  to  pledge  his  jewels. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  held  one  of  the  crowns  in 
pawn,  and  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  held 
another. 

Platk  XXI.— No.  1.  Helmet  of  Robert  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick.     Warwick  Ciwtle. 

No.  2.  Helmet  of  the  time  of  llichard  I.  Dug  up 
in  Eynsford  Castle,  Kent. 

No.  3.  Cylindrical  Helmet,  with  the^e//r-cfe-/r>  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  formerly  preserved  in  the 
Church  of  Chalgrave,  Beclfordshire.     Both  at  Parham. 

Plate  XXII. — Helmet  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Braun- 
stone,  of  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  a.d.  1401. 
Height,  19  in. ;  weight,  \'l  lb.  12  oz. 

Helmet  from  over  Little  John's  tomb ;  temp. 
King  John.  It  was  suspended  until  1784  in  the 
parish  church  of  Hathersage,  near  Derby,  together 
with  his  yew  bow,  G  ft.  7  in.  loog.  Kobin  Hood  died 
in  1247.  Both  of  these  ore  now  in  the  Parham 
Collection. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  a  new 
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l^o  Hauberk. 


kind  of  head-defence  appears,  the  Salable.      Chaucer 
raentians  it: — 

**  Ne  horse,  ne  malo,  tnisse,  no  baggage, 
Salade,  ne  spcre,  gard-brace,  ne  page." — Jheme,  1. 1.555. 

It  was  usually  worn  with  a  chin-piece  {mcntonmerc), 

as    described    in    the    old    interlude    Tkeraytes    (circa 

1550):— 

"  I  wolde  hare  a  edllei  to  wear  on  my  head. 
Which  under  my  chin,  with  a  thong  red. 
Buckled  ahall  be." 

There  were  several  varieties  of  the  Salade  or 
Sallet.  It  was  a  light  helm,  offering  more  protection 
than  the  bassinet,  and  capable  of  considerable  orna- 
mentation. The  simplest  form  was  little  more  than  a 
skull-cap,  mth  an  extension  over  the  neck.  This  was 
the  common  head-piece  of  archers,  billmen,  and  others. 

On  Plate  XXIII.  is  represented  a  Salade  of  great 
beauty.  It  is  ornamented  with  copper  g'ilt  mounting 
over  crimson  velvet.     Date  1450.   (Parham  Collection.) 

The  Hauberk  was  the  principal  body  defence.  It 
was  a  close-fitting  garment  of  chain-mail,  covering 
the  body,  arras  and  thighs,  and  often  the  head  in  one 
piece,  and  reached  to  the  knees,  with  openings  or  slits 
sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  at  the  side.  Many 
illustrations  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Bayeux  tapestrj-. 
The  continuous  coif,  or  hood,  often  occurs  there. 
Alexander  I.,  King  of  Scotland  a.d.  1107-24.  is  re- 
presented on  his  seal  on  horseback  with  a  continuous 
coif,  apparently  of  chain-mail,  worn  over  a  tunic  or 
garabeson,  seen  at  the  wrist  and  elbows,  also  on  the 
great  seals  of  iStepheu  and  Henry  IL  of  England,     In 
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a  Harl.  MS.,  No.  2,895,  fol  82,  there  is  a  figure  of  a 
warrior,  represented,  according  to  mediicval  custom,  in 
contemporary  costume,  but  who  is  no  less  a  person 
than  Goliath  of  Gath,  apparelled  in  a  hooded  hauberk, 
with  sleeves  down  to  the  elbow,  over  a  green  tunic. 
The  legs  are  tinted  blue,  and  appear  to  be  unprotected, 
except  for  the  green  boots,  which  reach  half-way  up 
to  the  knee.  He  wears  an  iron  helmet  with  a  nasal, 
to  which  the  hood  is  fastened,  as  described  before  in 
Plate  XIII.  The  large-bowed,  kite-shaped  shield  is 
red,  and  is  hung  from  the  neck  by  a  chain. 

The  mail  hood  was  sometimes  worn  separately,  A 
specimen  of  one  of  great  rarity  is  preserved  in  the 
Parham  Collection,  It  retains  the  original  leather 
lining.  Date  r?>.  1120.  (See  Plate  XXIV.)  The 
drawing  gives  the  actual  size  of  the  rings. 

lu  a  MS.  Life  of  Christ,  prefixed  to  a  Latin  and 
Franco-Norman  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Cotton. 
Lib.,  NerOj  c.  iv.,  fol.  13,  date  about  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century,  a  soldier  (Murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents) is  represented,  habited  in  a  hauberk  with  lateral 
openings  at  the  skirt.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this 
drawing  is  the  mauuer  in  which  the  sword  is  worn. 
It  appears  on  the  right  side,  underneath  the  hauberk, 
which  partially  conceals  it,  the  mouth  of  the  scabbard 
being  drawn  through  a  slit  on  the  hip.  (^) 

Meyrick  states  that  "there  does  not  appear  any- 
thing like  a  sword-belt  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Williams,  and  if  such  were  used,  it  is  entirely  concealed 
by  the  hauberk."  (i.  22).     This  statement,  however, 

(»)  Me/riok,  i.  22.— Hewitt,  i.  130. 
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is  inaccurate.  Amongst  other  instances,  sword-belts 
are  clearly  discernible  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  See 
also  Cott.,  Calig.,  a,  7,  fol.  8.— Plancho.  p,  42,  temp. 
Rufiis.— Strutt's  Horda,  v.  i.,  pi.  20.— Hefner,  pi.  33, 
pt.  1  (eleventh  century). — Ibid.^  pi.  65. 

The  difference  between  the  hauberk  and  haber- 
geon is  not  strictly  detincd ;  possibly  the  distinction 
referred  only  to  size.  Wace  describes  Duke  William 
preparing  for  the  battle  of  Hastings : — 

"  Sun  boon  hanbert  fiat  domander;*' 

whilst  his  brother  Odo,  the  bishop  : — 

*'  Un  haubcrgeon  avoit  veatu 
De  Ror  line  chemise  bliinrhc ; 
Lfe  fat  li  care,  juste  la  maucbe." 

In  an  inventoiy  of  articles  delivered  out  of  the 
Tower,  dated  33  Henry  VI.  (1454),  are  enumerated 
"  habergeons  of  Meleyn,"  probably  Milanese.  {ArvhmoL, 
xvi.  125.) 

To  the  hauberks  were  added,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, chausses  (pantaloons)  of  the  same  material.  To 
these,  protections  of  plate  were  subsequently  super- 
added. Poleyns  for  the  elbows,  and  gcnouillers  for 
the  knees,  appear  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Under  the  hauberk  was  worn  a  loose  quilted  frock, 
called  a  gambeson^  or  vamhmmn,  from  the  Grerman 
ammme,  venter.  (Adelung,  v.  Gambeso.)  It  was  made  of 
leather  or  cloth,  or  of  some  other  tough  material,  and 
stuffed  with  any  sort  of  soft  substance,  as  wool,  or 
tow,  or  cotton.     Something  padded  was  requisite  to 
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l>e  worn  underneath,  to  make  the  mail  bearable,  and 
to  deaden  the  eflect  of  blows,  which,  though  they 
might  not  divide  the  mail,  might,  without  the  inter- 
position of  the  gambeson,  severely  bruise  the  body. 
As  an  additional  precaution,  they  wore  over  the 
breast,  under  or  between  the  hauberk  and  gambeson, 
a  breastplate  of  wrought-iron  or  steel,  called  a  plas- 
tron. (')  We  may  gather  that  the  gambeson  was  woni 
alone  sometimes,  or  as  an  outer  garment,  and  de- 
corated, as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  poem  of  the 
siege  of  Carlaverock : — 


**  Mftinto  heaume  et  molnt  chapeaa  bumi, 
Meint  riche  giimboison  gfuaruj 
Dc  aoie  et  cwlaa  et  cotou 
Ea  leur  voiiue  veist  on." — p,  72. 


tThe  aketon  appears  to  have  been  another  name  TheAkowa^ 
for  the  gambeson.  (-)     Chaucer  mentions   it    in  his 
rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas : — 


"  And  next  his  shert  an  haketon* 
And  over  that  an  hubergeon 

For  pcrcing  of  bin  hcrt, 
And  over  tUut  a  fine  haubork." 


Skene  gives  a  description  of  it,  accurate  enough, 
and  curious  for  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
**  Acton  is  ane  forme  of  armour,  quhilck  coveris  ane 
man's  bodie  (except  his  head)  dowue  to  his  knee, 
maid  of  Taffitie.  Ledder,  or  Linning  claith,  stuffed 
with  caddes.  and  sticked  very  thick  with  thread,  or 

{*)  This  term  is  retained  in  the  French  army.  The  white  brcaat- 
Eacings  of  the  Imperia!  Guard  are  bo  calletd. 

(•)  "  Akettm.  Acton,  Sagmu  miliuire.  quod  aliaa  Gavihczonaiu 
vocabant;  ex  G&Uico  Sotpieto7H\nt  Ilaiuju^^ton ;  sen  potiua  ex  0am- 
brico-Britannico  Actwrn,  lorica  dapla,  dnplodea."    (Du  Conge.) 
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silke  of  diverse  couUors,  and  partial  ^ilt,  with  spi-anges 
or  streamers  of  gold  fuilzie,  and  is  commonlie  used  in 
times  of  battell  under  the  habirgeon,  to  save  ane  man's 
Ijodie  fra  the  sehot  of  an  urrowe,  or  fra  the  bruising  of 
the  strailv  of  ane  sword."  (^) 

One  of  the  interesting  rehcs  which  time  has 
spared  to  us  of  the  Black  Prince,  is  his  ganiboised 
jupon,  which  remains  suspended  over  his  tomb  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  of  one  pile  crimson 
velvet,  "^vith  short  sleeves,  somewhat  like  the  tabard 
of  a  herald,  but  laced  up  the  back ;  the  foundation  of 
it  is  buckram  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  quilted  in 
longitudinal  ribs.  (•) 
rh«&ircoftt.  The  surcoat  became,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
characteristic  part  of  the  knightly  equipments.  The 
great  seal  of  John  affords  the  first  example  of  an 
English  king  wearing  one.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  >vith  the  Cnisaders,  in  order  to  ward  off  the 
rays  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  metal  armour ;  (^)  but 
Mr.  Hewitt  shows  from  a  contemporary  historian 
that  its  object  was  to  preserve  the  armour  from  the 
wet : — 

■*  To  hold  thayre  armur  clone 
And  were  (i.e.,  protect)  hitte  fro  the  wete." 

The  Avowyne  of  King  Arthur,  stanza  39. 

Surcoats  were  at  first  worn  without  sleeves,  and 
were  of  one  uniform  colour.  When  the  fashion  of 
heraldic  bearings  was  introduced,  and  arms  were 
emblazoned  on  the  surcoats,  they  were  useful  in  dis- 

(*)  J)rt  Verht^nim  ExponUiojie.     Ediubro.,  1641. 
(«)  Bee  Stothard's  EJRffUss. 
{*}  AitdetU  Ariiuiui;  i.  271, 
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tinguishing  persons,  for,  without  the  shield  and  with 
visor  closed,  one  knight  could  not  have  been  known 
from  another.  They  varied  in  form  and  length  at 
different  periods  ;  at  one  time  woni  loose,  at  another 
laced  tight  to  the  Hgure.  When  knights  contended 
more  constantly  on  foot,  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
surcoat  should  be  fihortened.  The  neglect  of  this 
precaution  was  fatal  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Chandos, 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  chivalrous  circle 
which  sparkled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He 
fought  in  the  foremost  line  at  Cressy  with  the  Black 
Prince,  and  at  Poitiers  he  never  left  his  side.  He 
was  appointed  afterwards  Seneschal  of  Poitou,  and 
having  come  up  with  the  French,  who  had  been 
making  inroads  upon  his  government,  he  and  the 
other  men-at-arms  with  him,  dismounted  in  order  to 
attack  them.  He  wore  "  his  coat  of  armes  of  white 
sarcenet  with  two  piles  gules,  one  before  iind  another 
behind."  (^)  That  morning  there  had  been  a  little 
dew,(-)  which  made  the  ground  slippery;  the  knight's 
foot  slipped,  and  in  trying  to  recover  himself,  it  be- 
came entangled  in  the  surcoat,  during  which  moment 
a  French  esquire  thrust  at  him  with  his  lance,  which 
struck  him  below  the  eye,  and  penetrated  to  the 
brain  and  killed  him,  for  Chandos  wore  no  visor  on 
his  bassinet. 
^K        Surcoats  of  arms  became  the   usual  and    proper 

^B         (')  Froisflart  (Bemera),  cap.  oolxx..  p.  403. — Biichon*  i.  601.  '*  Un 
^^Ljgnk&d  rdtement  qui  lai  battoiont  jusques  h  t«rre.** 
^^ft'  (S)  •*  Or  biftoit  ce  mAtin   iin  potit;  roalot  (ros^e)  si  ^oit  la  Toie 
^^  mooiUfe.**     {Ibid.,  i.  601.) — Ono  would  have  supposed  fW>iit  more 
likely,  ah  it  waa  early  ou  u  January  morning. 
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costume  in  the  field  of  persons  entitled  to  bear  coat 
ai'mour,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour 
to  display  them.  Henry  V.  and  his  knights,  when 
an  attack  from  the  French  seemed  imminent  on  the 
march  to  A^iucourt,  constantly  wore  their  "cotes 
d'armes"  in  readiness  for  action, (^)  Duke  Anthony 
of  Brabant,  at  Agincourt,  finding  that  the  engagement 
had  commenced,  would  not  wait  to  equip  himself,  but 
seizing  a  banner  which  was  attached  to  a  trumpet, 
converted  it  for  the  occasion  into  a  surcoat  of  arras.  (^) 
r^irtira.  Spurs  (the  name  has  passed  into  all  the  Roman- 
esque languages — in  old  French,  cftperon ;  in  Spanish, 
espolony  or  espuela;  and  in  mediaeval  Latin,  Hpourones,) 
although  they  can  neither  be  considered  as  armour 
offensive  nor  defensive,  formed  an  important  item  in 
the  equipment  of  a  knight.  They  were  the  insignia 
of  liis  dignity  at  his  investiture.  By  the  8th  Henry 
v.,  cap.  8  (a-B.  14*20),  it  is  ordered  that  "none  shall 
silver  no  metal  but  knights'  spurs." 

The  earliest  form  of  the  knightly  spur  was  one 
which  had  only  a  single  point  or  goad,  and  which  was 
called   the   pryck   8pur.(^)      Examples   of  this   may 

(*)  Nicolas.  Affinroart,  p.  1*8. 

(*)  Monatrelet,  Elmljam,  and  Saint-Reiny.  quoted  by  Nicolaa,  p.  123. 

O  "  Fryck  sigiiifioii  a  goad  or  Bpur,  a^  U  oluewherc  iu  Latin  caUed 
cotnpv/iirtuni."  (Blotinfc's  Anct.  Tenao^a,  p.  17.)      Hence  to  prick  c&rav 
to  aiguiTy  to  ride.      Tho  Yeomen   Prk:kers,  tiie  attoudants  on  tlie 
royal  hunt,  are  yeomen  riders.     So  in  Chancer.  Sir  Thopaa 
" worlb  upon  liia  steude  gray, 


And  again: 


He  prikott  through  a  fair  foroat 
And  OS  he  priked  north  and  east/* 

**Into  his  sadol  ho  clomh  uiioon. 
And  priked  over  atile  and  atoon." 
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M  *ni1  4.  Niirraan  rr^-ck  Spun,  of  the  xhorti  slrai{;lit'amic<1  type. 
ygg.  Long-nrckeA  Rowel  Spurs.     Date  arra  t^6a. 
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le   seen  in   the    Baycux    tapestry ;    on   the   seal   of  ^^M 

Richaini,  constable  of  Chest<?r,  in  the  reig-n  of  Stephen  ^^M 

(Vetitsta  Mofi.,  Soc.   Ant.);    and  on  un  efligy  in  the  ^^| 

Temple  Church.     This  was  succeeded  by  the  quelle  ^^| 

or   wheel    8pur,    in    the    thirteenth    century,    being  ^^| 

invented,   according    to    MejTick,   in    the    reign    of  ^^| 

Henry  III.      The  necks  were  often  very  long,  and  ^H 

tbere  are  extant  specimens  of  rowels  nearly  six  inches  ^^| 

in  diameter.      In  the  fourteenth  century  the   necks  ^^| 

were  short  and  straight.  ^^| 

\       Plate  XXV. — Spurs  from  the  Tower  Collection.  ^^| 

1  and  ^  Norman  pryck  spurs,  of  the  short,  straight-  ^^| 

armed  type.    ^  Long-necked  rowel  spurs.    Date  about  ^^| 

Froissart  tells  us  of  knights  taking  off  their  spurs,  ^^| 

and    having    them     buried    in    the    ground,    rowels  ^^| 

upward,  to   serve  as   calthrops,   so  as  to  make  the  ^H 

approach   to    them    very    unpleasant.  (^)      The   same  ^H 

chronicler  relates    how  that  it  was   shewn  to  King  ^^| 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  a  chapel    in  the   Church  of  ^H 

Our  Lady  in  Courtray,  in  which  were  suspended  five  ^^| 

hundred  gilt  spure  of  knights,  trophies  of  the  great  ^^| 

battle  that   was  fought   there    in    1302.     (Tom.  ii.,  ^^| 

p.  254.)  ^1 

When    a   knight  was    degraded,  the  spurs  were  DegrAdation. 
struck  off  from  his  heels.      The  earliest  account  in 
1^  our  annals  of  the  degradation  of  a  knight  is  that  of 

^^P  (')  **  Au  pendant  de  L&  montogne  oil  ila  ^toient,  Ub  flront  porter 
^^Fpar  leurs  varletH  la  plus  grand*  partio  de  leurs  t^perons  et  enfouir  eu 
^f  tcrre.  lea  Tnitlcttoa  par  dessus.  par  ijuoi  on  ne  tes  put  approchcr,  furs 
^        e:i  p^rii  el  ti  nuU  aiae.'*  \}.  307.) 
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Sir  Andrew  Herklay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  who  had  been  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  on  whom  the  following  sentence  was  passed : 
"  Que  vous  saietz  degrade ;  que  vous  perditz  noun  de 
Count,  pur  vous  et  pur  vous  heirs,  a  touts  jours ;  que 
vous  Boietz  deceyut  del  espee ;  que  vous  etfporcunti 
{Torrus  soient  coupez  de  ialoufis"{^)  Selden  also  gives 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
High  Constable  of  England  under  Edward  IV.,  on 
Sir  Ralph  Grey,  whose  spurs  were  to  be  hacked  off  by 
the  cook,  who  was  in  attendance  with  a  chopper  for 
the  purpose.  This  additional  humiUation  seems  to 
have  been  enforced  because  the  culprit  was  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  *'Sir  Ralfe  Grey,  for  thy  treason  the 
king  hath  ordained  that  thou  shouldest  have  thy  spurs 
stricken  olf  by  the  hard  heels,  by  the  hand  of  the 
master-cook.**0 

It  was  sometimes  usual  to  decorate  spurs  wnth 
jewels,  real  or  fictitious.  These  were  generally  used 
at  tournaments.  Spurs  of  gold  are  mentioned  in 
the  romance  of  Richard  Ccbut  de  Lion;  and  spurs 
garnished  with  diamonds  are  described  as  belonging 
to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  in  1615.(^)  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  of  spurs  is  the  one  with  very 
long  spiked  rowels,  in  fashion  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  V.  and  VI.  The  effigy  of  Sir  John  de  Brewys, 
in  Wistan  Church,  Sussex,  affords  an  instance  of 
this,  and  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Cherowiu,  at  Brading, 

(»)  Placit.  HO.  Term,  18  Edir.  11.— Selden'8  TUUb  of  Honour,  p. 
653.— Stow.  416. 

C)  Selden,  Snd  p.,  ch.  v.,  p.  789. 

(')  See  also  Du  Conge,  v.  Calcaria  aurea. 


No.  26. 


Various  Spurs  from  the  Warwick  Collection.     Circa  a.i>.  1600. 
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Vight,  and  the  figure  of  Sir  Robert  Wingfield, 
represented  on  a  painted  window  in  East  Herling 
Church,  Norfolk,  circa  a.d.  1461  and  14S0.  These 
long-necked  spurs  were  discontinued  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VII.,  and  the  thin-spiked  rowel  gave  place  to 

■  a  close  one  like  a  star.     (See  on  Plate  XXVI.  various 
spurs    from    the    Warwick    collection,    circa     1600.) 

K  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 

H  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs.  (M 

^^  "  Wh)',  there's  an  angel,  if  my  ^un 

^H  Be  not  right  BAppon," 

^^^^m  Ben  Jonson*8  Staple  ofKetOfif  act  i.,  bc.  2. 

^^^^B  "  Wliip  me  with  wire,  headed  with  rowels  of 

^^^^B  Sharp  Itippon  gpurt.** 

^^^^  Davenant*8  WiU,  1666. 

B       The   fourteenth    century   may  be   regarded   as  a  pia^  ai 
B  transition  period  in  point  of  armour,  for  plate,  which 
had  been  gradually  creeping  in  piece  by  piece,  towards 

»the  end  of  this  century  became  in  general  use,  super- 
leding  the  chain-mail.  Froissart^  who  was  eminently 
the  historian  of  the  period,  and  other  contemporar}' 
French  writers,  always  speak  of  armnres  defer  a8  the 
distinctive  term  for  the  body-armour.    The  word  plcUe 

■  was  also  used  by  the  French  to  denote  the  species  of 
armour,  from  its  being  composed  of  flat  pieces  of  iron  : 


r 


'*  Ce8  esouB  &  leurs  cos,  ces  hauborts  endossoz 
Bonnes  plaios  d'acier  et  do  glaivea  asscz."  (*) 

Mail  was  not  altogether  discarded ;  skirts  and  gussets 
of  chain  at  the  arm-pits  and  hams  were  often  continued 
as  defences. 


(•)  FairhoU's  flwrf.  o/ro#fumtf.  p.  .W. 

(*)  Chronique  en  Vera  >h'  Vertrand  Uu  Que$elmt  t.  5.925. 
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Specimens  of  plate  and  chain  annour  combined  are 
most  rare.  Plate  XXVII.  represents  a  suit  from  the 
Farham  Coltcctioa.  The  fastening  of  the  plate  over 
the  chain  on  the  legs  is  curious.  Date  1250.  A  speci- 
men is  also  to  be  seen  at  Stoke  d'Aubernon  Church, 
shown  as  the  oldest  known  military  brass  in  England. 

The  great  cost  of  a  suit  of  plate  armour  may  have 
retarded  its  general  introduction,  which,  coupled  with 
its  superiority  as  a  means  of  defence,  must  have  added 
Ibr  a  time  to  the  importance  of  the  aristocracy  in  war. 
This  was,  however,  of  brief  duration,  for  the  excessive 
thickness  of  which  it  was  afterwards  coustruct-ed, 
entailed  great  disadvantages  upon  the  wearer,  and 
rendered  him  a  very  unmeldy  machine  in  the  battle- 
field. The  value  of  infantry  was,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  rapidly  rising  in  estimation,  and  knights,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the  time, 
had  more  frequently  to  dismount  and  serve  on  foot; 
tlie  heavy  armour  was  then  found  to  be  a  great  im-* 
pediment  on  the  march.  An  instance  is  reconled  in 
the  chronicle  of  Saint-Denis,  where  a  party  of  EngUsh 
knights,  fron>  sheer  exhaustion,  were  obhged  to  throw 
away  their  armour,  which  they  dropped  into  a  river, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  made  available  for 
the  enemy.  "Les  Anglois  perdirent  moult  dc  leur 
gens,  et  estoient  en  tel  estat  qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de 
trois  cens  chevaliers  a  pie  qui  avoient  laissiees  leoir 
armeures,  les  uns  jetees  en  rivifere,  les  antres  les  avoient 
despeciees,  pour  ce  que  il  ne  les  povoient  porter,  et 
ahn  que  les  Fran5oi8  ne  s'en  peussent  aidier."(^)  In 
0)  Ann.  1373,  t.  vi.,  cli.  xl.   (Edit  Paulin,  Paris.) 
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fording  rivers  and  passing  over  marshy  ground  armed 
cap-a-pie,  there  were  difficulties  which  any  one  can 
imagine.  When  fire-anus  and  artillery — grand  level- 
lers— became  improved,  it  was  found  tliat  no  weight 
of  armour  that  could  be  worn  was  proof  against  the 
Ibrce  of  powder ;  the  importance  of  knighthood,  con- 
sequently, faded  away  before  the  effect  of  fire-arms 
and  of  the  weighty  bombard. 

Some  remarks  on  the  ancient  mode  of  putting  on 
armour,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,(^)  give  us,  by  the  aid  of  an 
ancient  document,  an  insight  into  the  curiosities  of 
the  knightly  toilette.  It  appears  thereby  that  the 
knight  began  with  his  feet,  and  clothed  upwards  :  he 
put  on — 1 ,  his  sabatynes,  or  steel  clogs ;  2,  the  greaves, 
or  shin-pieces;  3,  the  cuisses,  or  thigh-pieces ;  4,  the 
breech  of  mail ;  5,  the  tuillettes,  or  overlapping  pieces 
below  the  waist;  6,  the  breastplate,  or  cuirass;  7,  the 
vambraces,  or  covers  for  the  arms ;  8,  the  rere-braces, 
or  arrifere-bras,  the  covering  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  arm  to  the  shoulder;  9,  the  gauntlets;  10,  then 
the  dagger  was  hung;  11,  the  short  sword:  12,  the 
cloak  or  coat,  which  was  worn  over  the  armour;  13, 
the  bassinet ;  14,  the  long  sword  ;  15,  the  pennoncel, 
held  in  the  left  hand ;   16,  the  shield. 

Plate  XXVIII. — Sollcrut,  well  articulated,  and  in 
good  preser\'ation,  from  Warwick  Castle.  The  spur 
was  generally  screwed  on.  The  extravagant  fashion 
of  the  long  toes  is  here  well  depicted.  Length,  24 
inches.     Date  1400. 


(')  Afeiu£itloijia,  vol.  xk. 
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In  T!i€  Romance  of  Blonde  of  Oxford^  Jean  of 
Dammartin  has  his  arms  put  on  him  by  his  lady  in 
a  diflerent  order : — 

" — Ma  douce  amie"  dist  J^ana. — v.  3,964. 

*'  Mais  aidi^s  moi  i  armer  toat," — v.  3,968. 
Blonde,  qui  ne  Vose  desdire, — v.  3,976. 
Sea  armcores  li  atire. 
Primea  vest  unea  eapauli^a 
De  bouro  dc  aoio  mult  chi^res. 
En  eon  chief  miat  on  bacinet 
Fort  et  tenaut,  et  bel  ot  liot, 
Apr^a  a  veatu  .j.  hauberc, 
XI  n'ot  .j.  millcur  dusk*  &  Merc. 
Bien  le  chaiat  Blonde  d'un  tiasu 
Qu'olo  moismos  ot  tiaau. 
En  son  chief  one  galandeachOr 
Qui  estoit  de  Tuevre  galesce, 
Li  laoha  aa  tr^s  douce  amie. 
Sea  beles  maina  n'&spargne  mie 
A  lui  9or\-ir. 


No  doit  estre  de  caer  fiullia 
Qui  dc  tel  aerrant  cat  aervia. 
Seur  30n  hanbcrt  voat  .j.  pourpoint 
De  nul  milleur,  ne  demano  point. 
Far  deaoure  a  chainte  s'esp^. 
Qui  f\i  trencans  Qt  amour^ 


A  tant  80  fa  armds  Bobins  {bis  attendant] 
D'uii  pourpoint,  qui  fu  doubleutins; 
De  fer  cut  ou  cief  capelier, 
Et  b  son  chaint  coutel  d*aohier." — v.  4»013. 

Biom\aw»  of  Blonde  of  Oxford  andJehaii  of  Bammartln,  by  Philippe 
dp  Reimes,  a  TrovMhra  of  the  13th  century.  Edited  from  MS.  in  Imp. 
Library,  Paris.    Camden  Society,  1858. 

Chaucer,  in  The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopan,  gives  an 
account  of  the  di^ssing  of  a  military  dandy  of  the 
fourteenth  century : — 

"Ho  dodo  next  his  white  leere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  whyt  and  cleere 


yiHi|lllllliliPI!ilPllllllN|iWillliii|lf|i|P^illi!''''Mini|i|:ii'|ii||^ 


Suit  of  Gothic  Armour,  known  a»  A  U  Pintiaiue,  from  Parham.     Alt.  1450. 
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A  brech  and  eek  a  schert ; 
And  next  his  schert  on  aketoun, 
And  over  that  an  haboijoun. 
Fer  peraying  of  his  hert; 
And  over  tliat  a  fyn  hanbcrk, 
Was  al  i-wrought  of  Jewea  werk, 
Pul  strong  it  was  of  plate ; 
And  over  that  his  coto-amiour. 
As  whyt  as  is  a  lily  floor, 
In  which  ho  wold  debate. 
His  floheld  was  al  of  gold  bo  red. 
And  thcrmno  was  a  boros  hoed, 
A  charbocle  by  his  syde.** 

Plate  XXIX. — Suit  of  Gothic  armour,  known  as 
a  la  Poulaine,  from  the  long  solleret.  Date  1450. 
This  18  the  beautiful  period  of  armour,  before  it 
became  so  ponderous  and  cumbersome,  which  it  did 
in  a  century  later. 

EIn  a  paper  on  Medittval  Manners  and  Cusfoms, 
from  original  documents  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
annotated  on  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  he  proceeds  to  say: 
"  At  the  period  when  these  instructions  were  compiled, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  armour  of 
I  mail  had  become  almost  entirely  superseded  by  plate, 
a  change  which  had  commencetl  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  At  that  period  the  legs  and  arms 
^_  were  protected  by  rerebraces  and  vambraces,  cuisses, 
^tftnd  greaves;  to  which  the  globular  breastplate,  or 
plastron,  was  soon  added;  and  this,  with  the  'rere-doss' 
or  back-plate,  formed  the  pair  of  'plotis  large,*  as 
designated  by  Chaucer.  The  pair  of  plates,  by  which 
the  use  of  the  habergeon  was  rendered  unnecessary,  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1330,  amongst  the  armour  of 
Roger,  Earl  of  March,  taken  in  Newcastle."  {JrcAaol, 
Jour.,  XV.  229.) 

o  % 
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EncumbraDct 
of  Armour. 


"  One  may  judge,"  remarks  Father  Daniel,(^) 
'*  how  our  knights  were  loaded,  when  they  were 
completely  armed."  lu  fact,  enveloped  as  they 
were  with  such  an  amount  of  encumbrances,  it  is 
only  wonderful  that  in  the  midst  of  summer — in 
the  heats  of  Palestine  too  —  amidst  the  dust  and 
press  of  an  engagement,  they  were  not  frequently 
suffocated  in  their  armour,  an  event  which  did 
sometimes  happen  ;(-)  besides,  a  man  thus  'har- 
nessed *  (which  became  the  appropriate  designation) 
could  have,  one  would  suppose,  but  small  powers 
of  action.  The  exchange  from  mail  to  plate  must 
have  proved  a  relief,  and  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  knights  and  others  sought  some  body-defence 
less  oppressive ;  for  although  plate  armour  was, 
undoubtedly,  more  ponderous  than  tlie  hauberk,  yet, 
in  consequence  of  its  not  fitting  so  closely  to  the 
body,  it  could  not  have  been  so  sweltering  as  the 
gambeson,  and  other  quilted  and  stufied  garment-s 
necessai'ily  worn  beneath  the  pliable  mail.  Indeed,  in 
a  charge  of  cavalry  very  little  exertion  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  rider,  the  success  cliielly  depending  on 
the  strength  of  the  horse.  All  that  the  ancient 
knights  had  to  do,  then,  was  to  keep  their  seats  and 
direct  their  lances ;  but  how  they  were  able  to  use  the 
sword,  or  battle-axe,  or  mace  with  any  elTcct,  seems 
incomprehensible. 

Plate  XXX.  represents   a   ciu-ious  splinted  back 

(*)  MU.  Fran.^  i..  Uv.  iv. 

(•)  tf.i;..  "The  gallant  Duke  of  York,  being  a  fat  man,  was  thruwn 
down  and  smouldered  to  death,**  ou  Ihefitildof  Agiucoart.  (Xjclatid^a 
liinoruff,  vol.  i.,  fo.  5.) 


No.  30. 


Splintetl  Hacks  ami  Breast.      Cirnt  a. I).  1570.    (rrom  Tower  Collection  ) 


HELPLESSXE88   OF   UNHORSKD   KMCHTS. 

and  breast;    the  object  being  to  obtain   flexibility. 
Date  about  1570.     (Tower  Collection.) 

James  I.  is  said  to  have  observed  shrewdly,  in 
praise  of  armour,  that  it  not  only  protected  the  wearer, 
but  also  prevented  him  from  injuring  any  other  person. 
This,  in  some  measure,  accounts  for  the  small  number 
of  knights  slain  in  many  engagements  between  cavalry 
only,  in  some  of  which  not  one  knight  was  killed.  (*) 
Probably,  as  ransom  was  the  great  object  in  those 
days,  and  a  knight  alive  was  of  more  value  than  a 
dead  one,  they  rather  wished  to  capture  than  kill  their 
adversaries,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  unhorse 
them,  as  a  knight  in  heavy  armour  when  overthrown 
was  in  great  need  of  help,(^)  and  might  be  likened 
somewhat  to  a  turtle  on  its  back,  until  he  was  turned 
over  and  remounted  by  his  fiemds,  or  seized  by  his 
enemies.  (^)  The  wounds  received  in  action  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  contusions ;  blood  was  not  always 
dnn\Ti.  A  man  who  could  best  endure  the  weight  of 
the  armour  had  greatly  the  advantage  ;  thus  physical 
strength  entered  more  largely  into  the  composition  of 
a  hero  then,  than  in  modem  times.     When  once  their 


(^)  HaJlara's  Middle  Atjft,  i.,  eh.  iii.,  pt  ii.,  474.— ^iamondi,  IXht. 
d^^  Rep.  Itnh.,  ir.,  ch.  \x\x.  (edit.  I-I-IO). — Also  Guicciardiui's  HUi.  of 
lUilij  at  ih4f  Batile  of  R-apiilh  (1494),  where  100  men  were  killed,  "a 
great  slaughter  in  those  duya.'*  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
CODBiderntion  that  theao  wore  lucrcenarioe,  who  had  uo  great  int«re8t 
in  killing  one  another. 

(')  Tacitus  mentions  a  Himilar  occurrence;  '*  Cataphracti  iuhabUes 
ad  resnrgpndnm  hiimi  dilahentes  caduntur."     {AniuUes^  17.) 

(*)  e.g.  **  Maints  choraliors  ot  mainttt  Mayors  d*un  cM  et 
d*autro  abattas,  et  puis  par  force  relevcs  et  rescous."  (Froi^part.) 
And  again,  "  Sachez  qno  qui  ^toit  chu  k  terre,  c*tfcoit  fort  du  relovor, 
s*il  u'iitoit  trop  bicn  aecooru.'*    (i.  404.) 
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long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  spurred 
furiously  against  the  foe,  and  the  light  cavaliy  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the  direct 
and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Philippe  de 
Coraines  relates  that  at  the  battle  of  Fomuova,  fought 
under  Charles  VIII.  in  1495,  where  a  great  number 
of  Italian  men-at-arms  were  overthrown,  these  could 
not  be  dispatched  until  they  were  regularly  broken  up 
(like  huge  lobsters)  by  the  valets  and  servants  of  the 
array,  who  were  pro'V'ided  with  hatchets  for  cutting 
wood,  each  unfortunate  nian-at-arms  having  three  or 
four  men  employed  in  his  destruction. 

Plate  XXXI. — Back  and  breastplate,  opening  in 
front,  generally  known  as  the  waistcoat  breastplate. 
This  is  a  fine  specimen,  and  the  engraving  on  it  is 
good.  About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Tower  Collection.) 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  their  skill  in  armoury.  Froissart  gives  an 
account  of  the  preparation  made  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marischal,  for  their  proposed  combat 
in  the  lists  at  Coventry,  by  order  of  Richard  II.,  in 
September,  l;3J]iS.  These  two  lords  maile  ample  pro- 
vision for  all  things  necessary  for  the  encounter,  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (on  the  part  of  Hereford)  sent 
messengers  to  buy  annour  from  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  directly  acquiesced  in  the  request,  and  gave  the 
knight  who  had  brought  the  message  the  choice  of 
all  his  armour,  plated  and  mailed,  which,  when  he  had 
selected,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  out  of  his  regard  for  the 


No.  ^t. 


back  antl  Ureaslplatr.  opening;  in  fruiu  ;  (jmrralty  known  as  ihc  Wawurai 
tireastpblc      Um*:  antt  15S0.     (Krvm  the  Tower) 


1^  Olol>ose  Brea:it))lalc,  with  iKick'picce  and  <leml*bras!tanls,  and  dutin. 
Firsl  halfuf  Sixteenth  Century.     (From  the  Tower.) 
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Earl  of  Derby,  ordered  four  of  his  best  armourers  iu 
Milan  to  accompany  the  knight  to  England,  in  order 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  might  be  armed  as  completely 
as  possible.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand, 
sent  to  Germany  to  procure  his  armour,    (iii,  317.) 

Plate  XXXII. — Globose  breastplate  worn  over 
chain.  First  half  of  sizteenth  century.  (Tower  Coll.  ^.) 
The  pieces  do  not,  however,  appear  to  belong  to  one 
another. 

As   the  weights  borne  by  cavalry  horses  of  the  Wrighu" 

,  _  ,  ,  C'uvaJrv. 

present   time   is   a   subject  of  constant   mquiry  and 

complaint,  it  will  be  a  curious  and  interesting,  and  I 

not  uninstructive,  investigation  to  approximate   the  I 

weights  carried  by  ancient  and  modem  chargers.     A  I 

request  made  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Colonel  I 

Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  Bart.,  C.B.,  to  obtain  through  I 

the  medium  of  the  militarj'  attaches  the  weights  of  I 

the  cavalry  in  the  several  principal  European  countries,  I 

met  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  was  irame-  I 

diately  complied  with,  and  the  annexed  tabular  state-  I 

ment  was  shortly  afterwards  furnished.  I 

It  must  be  stated,  in  explanation,  that  the  weights  I 

are  in  all  cases  exclusive  of  Body  Guards,  Household  I 

Troops,  and  Imperial  Guards  and  Cuirassiers.     These  I 

average  1^  stone  more.     In  the  British  cavalry  there  I 

is  httle  or  no  diiference  between  heavy  and  hght  as  I 

regards  weight,   none    as    regards    equipment.      The  I 

cavalr}^  of  the  Line  is  classed  as  heavy,  medium,  and  I 

light.    On  enlistment  in  the  British  army  there  is  a  I 

difference  in  the  height  of  the  recruits,  which  slightly  I 

affects  the  weight,  but  in  foreign  armies  the  returns  I 
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show  but  little  dificrence,  except  in  Austria,  wliere 
the  Hussars  and  Lancers  are  about  one  stone  lighter 
than  the  Dragoons. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  late  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  the  Austrian  cavalry  has  always 
been  ridden  down  by  the  Prussian,  although  tlie 
average  of  weight  is  the  same,  except  in  the  Austrian 
Hussars,  who  have  a  yery  light  equipment,  lighter 
than  any  other  cavalry.  From  this  an  inference  might 
be  drawn  that  in  the  shock  of  the  charge  the  weight 
of  the  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  horse  tells,  althougli 
for  outpost  duty  the  equipment  mu^t  be  in  favour  of 
the  horse. 


WEIGHT  OF  THE   CAVALKY   U^   THE    SEVERAL   PRIN- 
CIPAL  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

HonsE  Guards,  ^$fhJuhjt  1866. 


KATIOK. 

ATZKAGE   WEIGHT. 

TOTAL. 

Hon. 

iocladin^  hU 
Clothing. 

CQtdpineiiti 

tncludiDK  Amu, 

SwldJenr, 

Uiil  Kit,  but 
without  Fonc*. 

English    .    . 
French      .     . 
Austrian  .    . 
Russian    .    . 
PrnsHian  .    , 

sum*,  a. 
10    12 
10    10 
10      7 
12      0 
10      7 

7      8 
7      7 
7      0 
7      7 
7      0 

8tm*.    & 
18      6 

18  3 
17      7 

19  7 
17      7 

The  next  obvious  step  was  to  endeavour  to  toscer- 
tain  the  weights  of  the  ancient  cavalry.  On  repairing 
to  the  Tower,  facilities  were  in  like  manner  at  once 
readily  granted.     The  weights  of  the  raan-armoor  and 


WEIGHTS   OF   MEDIEVAL   CAVALRT. 

the  horse-armour  of  several  of  the  figures  m  the  horse- 
armoury  were  obtained ;  and,  by  kind  pennission,  one 
of  the  figures,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  was  dismounted, 
and,  on  examination  of  the  pieces,  the  weight  of  every 
article  was  found  marked  on  the  inside. 


WEIGHT    OF    ARMOUR    IN    THE    TOWEU    COLLKCTION. 
MAN  AND  HORSE. 


o^n. 


A.9. 

1463 
1483 

1520 
1520 

1520 

1535 

1553 

1553 

1560 

1570 
1581 

1605 
1606 
1660 


KAKS. 


Edward  rV.      .    .    .    . 

Richard  III 

Henry  VIII 

Charles  Brandon,  Dnke 
of  Norfolk      .     .     .     . 

Henry   VIII..    Maxixm- 
Lian'a  present     .     .     , 

Edward  Clinton,  Earl  of 
Liucohj 

Francis  Hastings,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  .     .     . 

Edward  VI 

Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester 

Sir  Henry  hee       .     .    • 

Robert   Devereux,    Elarl 
of  Essex 

James  I 

Sir  Horaco  Yore   .    .    . 

Monk,    Duke   of  Albe- 
marle     


UAX. 

Armoar. 

UOH&t. 
Armour. 

TOTAL. 

Ik  OK. 

lb.  0>. 

lb.  ox. 
84  6 

38  0 

18  0 

56  0 

77  0 

52  0 

129  0 

100  0 

80  15 

180  15 

1   71  2 

93  8 

163  10 

60  0 

53  0 

113  0 
103  0 

54  12 

50  8 

114  4 

87  1 

1 



41  2 

128  3 
66  8 

55  8 
55  8 

63  10 

64  10 

ARMODE  OF  ROBERT  DUDLEY,  EARL   OF  LEICESTER. 
IN   THE    TOWER    COLLECTION,    a.d.    1560. 


BODY  AKMOCB. 


Helmet 
Gorget 


lb.  OS. 
8  14 
3      8 
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BODY  AKUOUB  (contintted.) 


Breast  and  Tassets 

Back 

Pauldrons 

„         with  Arm-pieces 
Gauntlets,  one 
Manifer,  left  hand 
Leg-pieces,  right 

„        »,      left 
Demi-cnisse  and  7 


O^nouillidre 


right 


i  left 


Weight  of  Body  Armour 


lb. 

OB. 

17 

12 

9 

7 

7 

11 

8 

5 

1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

10 

1 

12 

1 

12 

70    11 


EXTBA  PISCES  TOR  THE  JOUST. 


Grand  Garde 
Volante  piece 


HOBSE  AKMOUK. 


Neck-piece,  or  Crinet 

Chanfrein 

Horses'  Breast-piece — Peytrel 

Saddle         .... 


lb. 

12 
4 


ox. 
5 


16      5 


lb. 

OB. 

5 

6 

6 

0 

7 

12 

22 

0 

41      2 


ARMS,   ETC. 

Sword          .... 

lb. 

4 

OS. 

0 

Lance(0      .... 
Vamplate  for  ditto     . 
Mace           .... 

7 

1 

12 

0 
14 

0 

Bit  and  Bridle 

lb. 
70 

4 

0 

28 

14 

EPITOME. 

Sait  of  Armour 

OS. 

11 

Horse  Armour 

41 

2 

Anns          .        .        .        . 

28 

14 

Extra  for  the  Joust 

16 

5 

157      0 
(U  Weight  «t  pnMDt  CttT«b7  knee  and  tag,  51b.  7ox. 
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St.  lb.  lb. 

Man,  inclading  Clothing        .        .     10  12  .       .     152 

Equipment:  Arms,  Saddlery, Kit,?       -    «  |/vj 
but  without  Forage     .        .       ) 

2581b. 

WEIGHT  OF  MAK   AT  ARMS.   a.d.   1560. 

ut.    lb.  lb. 

Man,  iucluding  Clothlug                         .    10  12    .  152 

Armonr  uf  Man 70 

M           Horse  {vitU  weights  of  Earl  }  .« 
of  Leicester  in  the  Tower  ColL)    .        )         "        ' 

Arms 28 

baddlery,  Bits,  Bridles,  Stirrups,  and  Kit  (say  5  st.)  70 

3611b. 


Before  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  it  must  be  obsen'ed 
that  the  ancient  mau-ut-amis  was  much  less  bulky 
than  the  modern  trooper.  Tlie  narrowness  of  the 
armour  for  the  legs  is  very  striking  in  most  suits. 
The  severe  training  necessary  to  be  undergone  to 
enable  a  man  to  support  the  weight  of  armour,  and 
the  constant  hard  exercise  requisite  to  keep  liim  in 
muscular  vigour  for  the  melee,  and  in  addition,  the 
heat  produced  by  the  armour  and  its  under-clothing, 
must  have  prevented  the  acc^uisition  of  ubesi1y\(*)  So 
that  the  men  of  the  armour-period  were  more  sinewy, 
with  greater  power  of  endurance,  and  more  spare  of 
I>erson.  The  war-horses  which  they  bestrode  were 
great,  powerful  animals,  more  like  well-bred  dray- 
horses,   or   the   Norman   cart-horses,   or  that   useful 

{*)  It  was  mentioned  at  the  Tower,  that  the  gunners  of  the  Rojal 
ArriUery  were  generally  selected  to  appear  as  "  men  in  armour  "  in 
tlie  procession  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and  that  much  difficulty  wbs 
experienced  in  finding  pieces  of  armour  largo  enough  to  encase  them. 
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breed,  the  French  post-horses,  possessing  great  power, 
but  without  much  pace. 

Now,  by  tlie  official  return,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
English  dragoon  hnrse  carries  18  st.  6  lb.  =  25S  lb.  ; 
that  is,  allowing  10  st.  12  lb.  for  the  man  and  his 
clothing.  There  was,  probably,  not  much  difference  in 
the  weight  of  the  dragoon's  clothing  and  that  worn 
under  the  amiour  of  the  man-at-arms  ;  so  if  we  allow 
10  st.  121b.  (perhaps  too  much)  as  the  weight  of  the 
man-at-anns  and  his  clothing,  as  against  10  st.  12  lb. 
of  the  dragoon,  it  will  appear  that  the  horse  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  carried  361  lb.,  or  103  lb.  more  than 
the  English  ti"oop-horse. 

The  man  and  horse-armour  alone  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Norfolk's  tilting  suit,  weighed 
1801b.  16  oz.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  war- 
horses  only  bore  these  weights  when  engaged  in  con- 
flict, or  in  the  tilting-field ;  on  the  road  they  were 
relieved  of  their  burden,  and  were  led  by  the  hand. 
The  horse-armour  alone  of  Henry  VIII.  weighed 
92  lb.  8  oz. 

The  troop-horses  of  the  Life  Guards  carry  22st. 
91b.  14oz.  =  3171b.  14oz.,  viz.:— 


Horse  Appoinhnonfcs,  including  Cloak 
Accoutremouts,  ii>.     ot. 

Helmet    3      7   1 

Cnirasae 10    12  I 

Clothing —     —    I 

Average  weight  of  Trooper       


Bt.        lb.      OS. 

r»   11     8 


12 


2    15 

9      7 
9    14 


Oumtion  of 
Life. 


It  is  a  remark  made  by  a  late  antiquarian,  in  anno- 
tating: on  a  chronicle  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  that. 


COMPARATlVli    LENGTH    OF    LIFE. 


2:^1 


on  reference  to  Dugclale's  Baronage^  it  will  appear  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  deaths  of  the  great  proportion 
of  the  English  nobility,  even  when  occasioned  by 
natural  causes  (for  war  and  pestilence  had  their  lull 
share),  occurred  under  the  age  of  forty.  (Arch€Bol.,  xxii. 
p,  241,  note).  In  the  above-mentioned  chronicle,  allu- 
sion is  repeatedly  made  to  the  old  age  of  the  king : 
"The  kynge  now  who  had  been  longe  oppressed  with 
the  discomodityes  of  ould  age,"  although  at  the  time 
he  had  scarcely  completed  his  sixty-fourth  year — a 
period  of  life  which  would  not  now  be  so  characterised. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time- 
honoured  Lajicaster,'*  who  was  bom  in  1340,  and 
died  in  1309.  Spenser  calls  the  Earl  of  Leicester  an 
old  man,  though  he  was  then  not  fifty;  and  Lord 
Huntingdon  represents  Coligny  as  very  old,  though 
he  died  at  filty-two. 

The  average  duration  of  life  has  no  doubt  in- 
creased, but  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  in  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages  the  toi/a  virUis  was  assumed 
at  a  period  which  we  should  designate  as  that  of  the 
stripling.  Witness  the  Black  Prince  in  charge  of  the 
van  of  the  English  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
two  months.  King  John  of  France's  youngest  son 
Philip  fought  valiantly  by  his  father's  side  at  Poitiers, 
although  not  fourteen  years  old.  Age  is  considered  in 
modem  times  no  disqualification  to  the  employment  of 
general  olTieers ;  the  experii-nce  and  sang-froid  of  years 
may  operate  advanttigeously  in  directing  the  movements 
of  armies ;  but  the  case  was  difl'erent  when  tlie  com- 
mander had  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  his  subordi- 
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nates  by  acts  of  self-devotion,  and  sustain  the  honour 
of  the  day  by  being  foremost  at  the  point  of  danger. 

A  glance,  however,  at  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
Boll,  where  the  ages  of  the  witnesses  are  generally 
given,  will  leave  a  different  impression  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Amyot,  e.y.  .• — "  Sir  John  SuUy,  aged 
105  years."  "Sir  William  de  Aton,  aged  87." 
"  John  Thirlewale  deposes  that  his  father  was,  when 
he  died,  eldest  esquire  of  all  the  north,  and  was 
armed  69  years." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HORSE  AAMOUR — WUZN  PIRST  INTRODUCED  HKRE— URITISII  AND  FOBBIOV 
BREEDS — WHITE  UORSeS  IN  UIGU  EtfTIMATlON— fUUU  UP  KOUSefi— 
WPOKTATION  AlfD  EXPORTATION— IMPROVEXENT  OP  BIU£ED-*GR£AT 
NUMBER    EMPLOrED. 

As  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  knights  that  w^rhui 
their  war-horses  should  he  preserved  from  injurj'  as 
much  OS  possible,  they  were  protected  by  armour,  and 
were  scarcely  less  encumbered  than  their  riders.  The 
faces,  heads,  and  ears  of  the  animals  were  covered  over 
with  a  sort  of  mask  called  a  chanfrain  or  chamfrain,{^) 
made  generally  of  metal,  sometimes  of  jacked  leather 
{cuir  bouilli).  From  the  centre  of  these  an  iron  spike 
often  projected,  intended  to  pierce  any  object  with 
which  the  horse  might  come  in  collision ;  their  necks 
were  defended  by  a  number  of  small  plates  connected 
together,  called  a  criniire ;  they  had  poitrinah  for 
their  breasts,  and  croupieres  for  their  flanks. 

At  tournaments    they   had   bags   of  straw,   like 
bolsters,  in  front  of  their  chests,  or  linen  stuffed  like 


(*)  These  were  somotimca  mounted  in  a  very  costly  manner.  It 
is  related  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pol.  at  the  siege  of  Harflour  (a.d.  1449). 
that  he  had  one  for  his  war-hor»o  which  was  valued  at  30,000  crowns. 
The  Couut  of  Foix,  at  the  tatdng  of  Bayonne,  in  the  aame  reigu 
(Oharlefl  VII.),  had  a  chamfratn  of  st^el  gamisheil  with  gold  and 
precious  etones,  valued  at  15.000  gold  crowns.  {Uist.  de  CharU*  VIL. 
ftous  Tan  1449.) 
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the  gambeson,  and  covered  over  with  rich  embroidery 
or  devices.  (^)  The  reins  were  generally  iron  chains 
enveloped  in  leather.  (*)  Horses  thus  accoutred  were 
styled  barded,  and  corruptly,  barbed ;  they  were  also 
frequently  called  covered  horses,  (^)  barde  in  old 
French  signiJying  covered.  The  armed  horse  came 
into  use  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (its  annament  was  very  different  at  diflerent 
times),  and  was  continued  in  our  armies  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  C^)  W.  PatteUj  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Musselburgh  (1  Edward  VI.), 
says,  "The  Scotch  horses  were  all  naked  without 
harbes,  whereof  though  there  were  right  many  among 
us  (the  English),  yet  not  one  put  on.  forasmuch  as 


(')  Viih  OhampolUon,  ia  Kinrj  Rh^a  Toumeij'book.  ISth  cen- 
tury. 

(*)  "  Itom  ij  pairos  de  reanos  de  for."  {Inventory  of  LouU  Huiint 
qiiuted  in  Anc.  Arm.,  iii.  321.)  Tho  object,  of  course,  being  to  pre- 
vent their  being  cut. — So  we  also  find  in  The  Souldiera'  Accidenec, 
written  by  Markham  in  1643,  "  lieins  being  lined  with  a  smaU  chain 
of  iron  to  prevent  cutting."  (p.  34.) 

(')  "  Catupbracta  (annatum)  in  eqiiis  lialiee  dicitur  borda.*' 
(Faociohiti,  i>irirf>n.) — "  Rarda,  Gall.,  Barde.  Barda,  est  armadura  di 
cuoio  cotto,  o  di  ferro,  con  laquel  s'arraava  lagroppo,  il  coUo,  ^1  potto 
dci  cavalli,  clio  p«^rri6  ai  dicean  bai'dati."    (Accad^ti.  dellii  Cnifica.) 

{*)  *' At  CJreouwich  Park,  tho  Qiioerra(31ary)Peubioner8  niuiitered 
in  bright  harnests,  and  miiny  hardcd  liorses.  Anno  1556.''  (Pegge's 
Curialio,  pt.  ii.,  p.  46.) — Mention  is  made  of  Bards  in  the  Ordonnance 
of  Henri  II.  of  Franc©  (Ordonance  do  I'an  15-t9):  "Ledit  hommo 
d'armes  eutrutiondra  qnatrc  chovaux,  le  deux  de  service  pour  la 
guerre,  dont  I'un  aura  lo  devant  de  har<Ua  avec  le  chjimfraiu  et  les 
flan<joia,  Ac."  {Quoted  in  Daniel,  torn.  i..  liv.  vi.,  ch.  ii.) — As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  meutioued  that  probably  the  only 
barded  animals  are  now  to  bo  found  among  the  Arab  tribes  of 
Central  Africa.  ( Vide  a  pajwr  by  Mr.  Petherick  in  Journal  of  the 
Boijal  United  Scrv.  lust,,  vol.  iv..  No.  xiii.,  p.  171.)  "The  horsemen, 
when  going  to  battle,  cover  their  cattle  to  tho  knees  with  a  defcn- 
sive  armour  of  thick  fr?lt." 


KNIGHTS     CHARGEKS. 
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at  our   coming  forth  in  the  morning  we  looked  for 
nothing  less  than  for  battle  that  day." 

In  order  to  bring  their  chargers  fresh  to  the  field, 
the  knights  on  their  marches  bestrode  light,  easy- 
going nags,  palfreys,  or  hackneys,  (^)  and  only  mounted 
their  war-horses  when  conflict  seemed  close  at  hand. 
So  in  Froissart  we  read,  "  Sir  Eustace  d'Ambrecicourt 
was  completely  armed  except  his  helmet,  and  was 
mounted  on  a  hackney  which  had  been  given  to  him, 
but  he  had  a  very  fine  war-horse  led  by  one  of  his 
people  "  (Johnes,  i.,  ch.  cxc^nii.).  The  chargers  were 
led  by  the  squires,  who  held  them  by  the  right  hand, 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  Dextrarii  or  Destriers. 

To  secure  a  powerful  animal,  able  to  carry  the 
weight  imposed  upon  him,  and  of  high  courage  to 
bear  down  all  obstacles,  was  of  course  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  knight.  Mares  were 
never  employed  as  chargers;  it  was  considered  a 
degradation  to  ride  them.  (")  It  was  thought  requisite 
that  the  war-horse  should  be  a  tall  horse ;  whence, 
perhaps,  the  expression  "  to  ride  the  high  horse." 

The  English  horse  did   not  attain   its  admitted  Kn^iuhH* 
superiority  till  towards  the  eighteenth  century.     The 
breed  is  about  as  much  mixed  as  that  of  the  human 


(')  Fr.  Haquieni :  Ital.  Acchiixfa;  Sp&n.  Unccanfa,  Hi\ca;  whence 
our  Euglish  word  "  Hjick,"  a  common  useful  horso.  "  Eqaos 
TOGfttos  Hakenys."  (Kyraer,  an.  1481.) — "  II  y  u  chcvaux  de  plasieura 
mAni^res,  &  co  que  U  uns  sont  Destrier  grant  poar  lu  combaiji  autre 
Bont  ralofroi  pour  chevaucher  k  Toido  do  son  cors.  li  antroa  Roacia 
poor  8ommo8  portor,  &c."  (Bninetui  MS.  ap%td  Du  Conge,  vpc« 
Palajrediu  ct  Dejtiraritts.) 

(')  So  it  continaes  in  IndiA,  Arabia,  and  in  the  East  generally,  to 
the  present  day. 

VOL.    1.  ? 
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inliabitants  of  this  island,  and  to  this  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  one,  and 
the  perfeotion  of  the  other.  The  genuine  British 
horae  appears  to  have  been  short  in  stature.  (^)  Some 
naturaUsts  have  supposed  that  its  descendants  have 
continued  in  the  ponies  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
sheltiea  and  galloways  of  Scotland,  and  the  garrons  of 
Ireland.  Caesar  praises  the  activity  of  the  British 
horses,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  of  the  drivers  of  the  war- 
chariots,  "  They  can  stop  their  horses  at  full  gallop 
down  a  steep  hill,"  says  he  ;  "and  can  check  and  turn 
them  in  a  small  compass — run  along  the  pole — vault 
upon  the  harness,  and  throw  themselves  back  into 
their  chariots  wnth  the  utmost  celerity."  (")  These 
horses  must  have  been  active  and  powerful  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fury  with  which  they  were  driven,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground  over  which  they  had  to  travel.  They 
were  decorated  with  heavy  trappings  of  bright  metal, 
specimens  of  which,  recovered  in  exhumations,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  that  remote 
period.  C^)  In  the  opening  of  a  barrow  in  the  wolds 
of  Yorkshire  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  discovered, 
probably  a  British  charioteer,  on  either  side  of  him 
the  remains  of  wheels,  and  under  each  of  tliese  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse.  Judging  from  the  size  of  their 
leg-bones,  neither  of  them  reached  13  hands.  (*)     The 


(')  "Equos   habont  parvoa  et  oeleres."     (XiphiUnus,  Epitome 
Dio7tU  Ni^cpu  p-  373.) 
(«)  Bell  Gall.,  iv.  33. 
(»)  Vide  HoroB  Ferale*,  p.  194. 
(*)  Vid€  ProreMln^i  Archaol.  Jtitt.,  anno  1846. 
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chariots  were  also  very  low.  The  diameter  of  a 
wheel  disinterred  on  Haraden  Hill  measured  only  30 
inches. (*)  The  importation  of  horses  as  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Roman  cavalry  stationed  here  must 
necessarily  have  ellected  an  improvement  in  the  native 
breed. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  horses  were  highly 
esteemed,  and  considered  as  presents  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  kings  and  great  men.  In  926.  Hugh 
Capet  sent  over  to  vEthelstan,  among  other  valuable 
gifts,  several  horses,  when  treating  for  the  hand  of 
Ethelswitha,  that  prince's  sister.  (^)  yEthelstan 
bequeathed  in  his  will  "  the  horses  given  him  by 
Thurbrand,  and  the  white  horses  presented  to  him  by 
Lisbrand.  Eight  horses,  of  which  four  were  to  be 
saddled,  were  among  the  heriots  which  customarily 
appertained  to  the  rank  of  the  highest  nobility. 
Four  horses  to  a  king's  tiiaue,  and  so  on.  (*)  Eveiy 
man  was  obliged  to  have  two  at  his  plough  ;  hence 
it  is  not  suri)rising  that  the  pirates  of  the  North  wer« 
80  soon  able  to  transform  themselves  into  cavalry, 
after  their  landing  on  the  coast.  (*)  Horses  appear, 
also,  to  have  been  an  article  of  exportation,  from  the 
law  of  jEthclstan,  by  which  it  is  forbidden  to  send 
them  beyond  sea.  (^) 

According  to  a  table  of  rates  given  in  Whitaker's 

{»)  ArckmoL  xii.  39. 

p)  "  Equos  cursorcs  plaiimOB.'*  {MalvKtbxtry,  iL  $  1 35,  cd  it.  Ilardj, 
ISiO.) — Tho  term  •'  coarser  "  wm  uaed  to  denote  a  war-horao,  aut  u 
rmcer :  "  Corscrins,  eqans  bollator.*'    (Da  Congo.) 

(*)  Kfimblo*s  SoBont,  ii.  99. 

(<)  Thorpo'i  Ijappmherg,  ii.  358. 

{*)  Jiaw$  of  ^'thtlstan^  i.  xviii. 
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History  of  Manchester  (ii.  349),  liorses  were  very  dear 
in  England  in  the  tenth  century,  tliree-foiirths  dearer 
than  oxen.  "  A  middling;'  horse  "  is  quoted  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  £30  of  modern  money ;  "  a  wild  horse," 
£15 ;  and  a  first-rate  horse,  £000  ! 
imh  HonM.  The  Irish  had  a  breed  of  little  active  horses, 
much  in  request  for  mounting  our  light  cavalry,  the 
liohilers.  When  Eichard  II.  went  to  Ireland  in 
1390,  Mac-Morough,  who  called  himself  King  of 
Ireland,  descended  from  a  mountain  riding  upon  a 
horse  without  a  saddle,  which  was  said  to  have  cost 
him  400  cows.  (^)  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
Irish  had  attained  to  saddles,  hut  not  to  stirrups.  (}) 
The  Irish  appear  even  at  that  time  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  excellence  in  horsemanship  {Top. 
/lifj.,  iii.,  c.  10  ;  Holinshed,  Description  of  Ireland, 
f  28,  a).  "Sellis  equitando  non  utuntur."  (Gildas.) 
Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  Arabia  has  produced 
the  finest  breed  of  horses.  From  the  appreciation  of 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  horse  there,  the  East  ap- 
pears, as  it  were,  its  natural  home.  (^)  The  Arabian 
breed  was  diffused  along  the  African  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Spain,  from  its  contiguity,  and 
from  being  under  the  domination  of  the  Moors  for 
nearly  seven  centuries,  acquired  a  celebrity  for  its 
horses,  and  was  from  an  early  period  the  favourite 


(»)  Harris'  ffib^mici,  p.  63. 

(«)  Hibemia  PaeaUi,  p.  5i5. 

{*)  While  tho  wild  Arab  was  fondling  hie  horse  with  affectionate 
regard,  horsea  in  England,  in  tho  fourteenth  century,  were  baited  as 
a  dirersion.  (MS.,  K'a.  Lib.,  No.  2,  b.  viii.) — In  Strutt's  Sporta  are 
accounts  of  curious  foats  performed  by  trained  horBcs. 
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rt  of  the  knightly  charger.  "  The  good  h 
which  William  of  Normandy  bestrode  on  the  fi< 
Hastings,  had  been  brought  from  (xallicia,  (^)  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  vtTiting  in  1(107,  says  the  Spanish 
horse  is  the  noblest  in  the  world.  (-)  The  duke  was 
a  competent  judge.  Markham.  however,  a  military 
writer  of  the  same  period,  has  a  different  classification; 
he  estimates  "  the  Neapolitan  "  as  "  best,  the  Greek 
next,  then  the  Spaniard,  the  English,  the  Almaine,  or 
the  French."     {Souldiera  Accidence,  p.  31.) 

One  of  the  Norman  nobles,  Robert  de  Bellesme, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  celebrated  for  having  intro- 
duced Spanish  horses  into  his  Welsh  possessions, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  native  breeds,  are 
stated  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  majestic 
proportions.  (^)     In  addition  to 

"  Deitriers  de  CaatUle," 


we  hear  of 


•  Palofroifl  Danois, 
Bona&LziB  de  Bretagne.'*  (*) 


As  early  as  the  reign  of  our  Henry  II.,  the  traffic 
in  horses  began  to  assume  much  of  its  future  cha- 
racter.    Smithiield  was  established  as  a  horse-market; 


(>)  *'  Sun  boen  cheral  fist  domaudor 
Ne  poeit  Ten  meillor  trover. 
D'Eapaingne  li  out  cnvdid 
Un  nois  par  mult  grant  amisti^ ; 
Goltier  Giifart  Tont  om^^ 
Ki  a  Saint  Jame  arait  ost^" — Uon^.  die  Hom. 
(»)  Nod  "Hethod  to  Drc6$  Horse*,  p.  50. 
(I)  Giraldus  Cambreusis,  Hin.,  lib.  ii^  c.  12. 

(*)  The  *'  rouasin,"  a  word  probably  derived  from  the  Teutonic 
ro9i,  was  an  inferior  quality  of  animal.  So  Cbaucer :  "  He  rode  upon 
a  Bowncoy  as  he  could." 
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its  name  seems  originally  to  have  been  SmootlifieId,(^) 
and  there  horses  were  matched  against  each  other, 
with  the  object  of  testing  their  qualities — i)erhaps 
the  first  indication  of  horse-racing  in  London. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  practice  :— 

FaUtaff.  "  Where's  Bardolph  P  " 
Page.  *'  Ho'a  gono  to  Smithfleld  to  try  your 
Worship  a  horBe."  (*) 

Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  favourite  seasons  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  running  their 
horses.  In  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Beves 
of  Uanijitowny  we  find 

'*  III  Bomer  at  Wliitflontyde, 
Wlion  knights  most  on  horses  ride, 
The  king  a  courso  he  did  grede  (».e.,  proclaim). 
For  to  aesayen  the  best  steed 
Which  were  both  fitiS*  and  strong." 


And  again ; — 


'  Sir  Guy  bestrode  a  R<ibyie  (an  Arab)» 
That  was  mickle  and  nought  light, 
That  Sir  Bevoa  in  Paynim  londe 
Haddo  woiumon  with  his  honde." 


The  intercourse  with  the  East  during  the  Crusades 
had,  doubtless,  impressed  the  Northern  knights  with 
a  high  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the  Arab  horses. 


(^)  Fitz&tcphon,  3Ut.  of  London, 

(»)  2  Hen.  IV.,  act  i^  sc.  2.— Smithfiold,  with  its  traditions  of 
toomaraenta  and  Iiistorieal  events,  games  of  the  citizens,  and  those 
terrible  executions,  and,  iu  more  modern  times,  celebrated  for  its 
cattle  market  and  Bartholomew  fair,  has  now  lost  all  semblance  of  its 
former  vocation.  Hero,  on  the  16th  of  Jano»  1381,  Sir  William 
Walworth  slow  Wat  Tyler.  The  king  and  his  party,  according  to 
Stowc,  "  stood  towards  the  east  end,  near  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory ; 
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We  find  in  the  wardrobe  account  of  Edward  I.  the 
various  Latin  terms  employed  in  describing  horses  ; 
the  valuation  of  those  supplied  for  military  purposes 
rendered  a  specification  requisite. (')  Thus  '' sorus 
piole"  (p.  7S)  is  a  sorrel  or  speckled  horse;  *' pde- 
friduB  et  rtincinus  ferrandua*'  (p.  59),  white,  spotted,  or 
dappled;  '*  iflcT/w*"  (p.  78),  a  bay;  **  brunnua  badiua^* 
(p.  79),  brown  bay  ;  "  darus  badius"  (p.  173).  light  do.; 
"favu^"  (p.  137),  yellow,  red,  coloured;  "ferrandu^ 
Hardus  '*  (p.  176),  white  dappled  ;  ''^rmeu-s "  (p.  137), 
grey;  *' grisseus  ferrajidns"  (do.),  iron  grey.  In  the 
romance  of  Ilicluird  Cceur  de  Lion  mention  is  made  of 
two  of  the  king's  horses,  "  Favel  off  C^i^no,  no  Lyard 
off  Pris"  (Favel  of  Cyprus,  and  Lyard  of  Paris.) 
Among  the  various  colours  by  which  horses  were 
distinguished,  white  appears  from  the  earliest  times  to 
have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  to  have 
been  considered  the  mark  of  purity  and  pre-eminence. 
In  the  Apocalypse  we  read  of  "Death  on  the  pale 
horse ; "  and  again,  "  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  and  the  armies 
which  were  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white 
horses. "(-)  In  after  times  the  same  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  the  colour  induced  princes  and  leaders  to 


the  commons  townrda  tho  west,  in  form  of  battle."  (p.  288,  edit. 
1631.)  TUo  stako  at  wh.icU  ho  many  Christiuii  martym  perlBhed 
is  BupjwBod  to  haro  boon  opposite  tho  Church  of  St.  Biirtluilomew 
tho  Groat.  "  To  tho  suuth-west,"  says  Maithind,  "stood  thtj gallows, 
or  public  place  of  oxerution,  denotuinatod  thu  Klrasi,  from  the  groat 
quantity  of  sucb  trees  growing  there."  {HUi,  qf  i^orwlon,  p.  503.) 
— See  also  Howel's  LondtAopolU,  p.  328. 

(']  8cc  further  iu  this  work,  under  Appreciation  of  Hor$e$. 
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adopt  the  white  horse  as  an  emblem,  and  they  bore  it 
on  their  standards.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  whit-e  horses 
were  kept  by  the  Germans  in  hallowed  woods  and 
groves,  and  they  were  never  desecrated  by  beinjj  put 
to  any  kind  of  labour,  for  they  were  considered  the 
confidants  of  the  gods.(*)  From  these  sacred  horses 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  ancient  heroes  derived 
their  names.  Hengist  and  Horsa  furnish  striking 
examples  of  this,  their  names  being  nearly  synony- 
mous, (-)  A  white  horse  was  their  ensign,  which 
afterwards  was  adopted  as  the  arms  of  Kent.  It  is 
borne  on  the  shields  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover. 
When  John  of  France  was  conducted  prisoner  to 
England,  the  Black  Prince,  in  order  to  treat  the  cap- 
tive monarch  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect, 
mounted  him  on  a  white  horse,  and  rode  by  his  side 
on  a  black  palfrey.  From  a  quotation  in  Du  Cange 
(v.  Equu^)^  it  would  appear  that  the  Pope  gave  his 
sanction  io  high  ecclesiastics  and  others  to  ride  on 
white  horses  on  grand  occasions.  Elmham  (p,  CI) 
states  that  Henry  V.,  at  Agincourt,  was  mounted  on 
"a  noble  horse  as  white  as  snow."  St.  llemy,  how- 
ever, describes  it  to  have  been  "  a  small  grey  horse," 
Henry  VIII.  rode  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
on  a  white  courser,  as  represented  in  the  picture  at 
Windsor  Castle.  James  I.  rode  a  white  jennet  when 
in  procession  to  the  Tower. 

Edward   II.    imported   horses    from    Champagne 


{})  8e  enim  miniBtros  Deoruin,  \Hq9  (oquoe)  consoioa   putont. 
{Germ.,  x.) 

(')  Archml,  xixi.  291. 
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and  Lombar(ly.(^)  Edward  III.  from  Castile  (^)  and 
Sicily.  (^)  In  134S  there  was  a  great  pestilence  among 
cattle,  and  the  chance  of  their  surviving  was  so  small 
that  a  horse  which  previously  would  have  cost  403., 
could  be  purchased  for  half-a-mark.(*)  In  1370  horses 
had  become  so  scarce  that  Parliament  interfered  to 
check  the  exorbitant  demands  of  dealers.  Richard  II. 
drew  the  choicest  of  his  stud  from  abroad.  Some  of 
the  nobility  were  great  breeders  of  horses,  and  kept 
up  a  large  stock.  (^)  The  wealthy  regular  clergy  also 
encouraged  the  breed.  "  Keligion,"  says  Piers  Plough- 
man, "  is  a  rider,  a  pricker  of  a  palfrey  from  manor  to 
manor."  Chaucer  says  of  his  monk,  "Full  many  a 
daintie  horse  had  he  in  stable,"  and  the  one  on  which 
he  rode  was  in  high  condition,  "  his  hors  in  great 
estate*'  The  guests*  stables  at  St.  Albans  would  ac- 
commodate 300  horses,  and  a  lamp  was  kept  burning 
there  all  night.  C^)  A  valuation  was  made  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester's  horses  after  his  death  in  1588.  His 
stud  at  Wanstcd  was  valued  at  £310  Os.  Sd. ;  one 
horse,  called  Bay  Ley,  was  valued  at  £20  13s.  4d. ; 
Bald  Dakers,  an  old  horse,  at  £15.  (See  Lyson's 
Enviwns  of  London^  vol.  iv.) 

It  was  usual  to  feed  horses  on  bread  made  on 


(*)  Rjmer,  i.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  135. 

(*)  '*  Ad  Regem  Costellffi  super  emptium  Dextrariorum  in  His- 
(/6i(i..  sub  onuo  1331.) 

O  Ihid,,  Eub  anno  1335. 

(*)  Knighton,  lib.  iv..  p.  2.6J>9. 

(*)  **  Rex  couooseit  llioma}  Daci  Sarr*  totnin  staurum  etalUonam 
jumoutoram  et  pullanornm  quio  fuerunt  Comitia  Warr*  in  com*  Warr 
ct  Wygoru."     {CaUnd.  Jiof.  Pu/.,  r.  ii.,  p.  232.  S  0.) 

{•)  Sec  Fosbroke,  BritUh  Monachis-mt  U.  206-7. 
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purpose  for  them  {payn  pour  chivaMlx,  as  it  was  termed 
in  some  of  the  statutes),  and  it  was  enacted  that  "  no 
hosteller  should  make  horse-bread  in  his  hostry  nor 
mthout,  but  bakers  should  make  it."(^)  This  act 
was  repealed  by  a  permissive  one.  32  Henry  VIII. 

By  the  2nd  Henry  YII.,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  horses,  we  may  infer  that  the  English  breed  had 
risen  in  estimation,  and  the  war  of  York  and  Lancaster 
had  probably  rendered  them  scarce.  Henry  VIII. 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  breed 
of  horses,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  was  a  proficient  in  all  manly  exercises.  His 
Majesty,  "calling  to  his  most  gracious  memory  the 
great  decay  of  the  breed  of  good  and  sviift,  and  strong 
horses,"  caused  many  acts  to  be  passed  in  reference. 
"  Horses,  mares,  and  geldings  were  not  to  be  exported, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  sold  to  be  conveyed  to  Scot- 
land/'(-)  "Every  brood  mare  was  to  be  at  least 
fourteen  hands  high.  Every  owner  of  a  deer-park  was 
to  keep  two  brood  mares  of  thirteen  handfuls  at  the 
least,  to  be  raeasui*ed  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  hove 
of  the  foot  unto  the  highest  part  of  the  shoulder,  and 
every  handful  to  contain  four  inches  of  the  standard. 
Archbishops  and  dukes  were  to  keep  seven  trotting 
horses  for  the  saddle ;  marquesses,  earls,  and  barons, 
five ;  viscounts  and  barons,  three ;  other  spiritual  and 
lay  persons  of  certain  estate,  one."  {33  lien.  VIII, 
c.  5.)    The  stealing  any  horse  was  made  felony  without 


(')  13  Rich.  IT.,  Btttt.  i..  c.  8. 

(*)  Repoftlc*!  by  Clmrles  11.,  by  whicb  horses  wore  allowed  to  be 
exported  uu  u  duty  of  tire  shiUiugs  each. 
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benefit  of  clergy.  (37  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  4.)  In  fact,  the 
improvement  of  the  horse  appears  fi-om  the  earliest 
times  to  have  been  an  object  of  royal  solicitude;  and 
thus  a  breed  was  produced  which  flourished  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  until  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  a 
period  which  may  he  designated  as  the  era  of  the  Qreat 
Horse.  The  charger  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  doubt- 
less, a  splendid  animal,  although  more  signalised  for 
strength  and  lofty  bearing  than  for  speed.  The 
animated  description  of  the  war-horse  in  the  Book  of 
Job  is,  doubtless,  familiar  to  most  persons.  His  terrible 
snorting ;  his  hoofs  digging  in  the  valley  with  excite- 
ment; his  high  courage;  ''mocking  at  fear,  though 
the  quiver  rattlcth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear 
and  the  shield,  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off." 
(Job  xxxix.  20.) 

When  defensive  armour  became  less  cumbersome, 
a  lighter  sort  of  horse  was  required  for  military 
purposes.  The  Stuarts,  by  their  strong  predilection 
and  patronage  of  the  course,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  superiority  which  the  hoi*ses  of  this  country 
have  long  since  maintained  over  every  breed  upon 
the  earth.  James  I.  gave  £300  for  an  Arab ;  but 
he  turned  out  a  failure,  and  the  English  horses  beat 
him  everywhere.  (*)  The  same  price  was  asked  for 
one  in  1684.  (=) 

At  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War.  attention 


(')  CnvenJieh,  Diiko  of  Newcastle,  tU  mpra^  p.  73. 

(')  "  I  went  to  Boe  three  Turkiah  or  Asian  hoMea,  newly  brought 
over,  and  now  6rst  ahown  t^j  his  Mi:^o»ty  :  500  giiineaa  woa  dcmooded 
for  the  iiriit,  1(00  for  tlio  sec-oad«  and  20U  Ibr  tbo  third.*'  (Evelyn's 
Diary,  ii.  20h) 
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was  again  directed  to  the  breed  of  horses.  The  Lord 
Protector,  we  may  presume,  patronised  the  movement, 
for  one  Richard  Place  is  said  to  have  beea  his  stud- 
master,  and  the  owner  of  a  celebrated  Arabian, 
White  Turk.  (^)  King  Charles  II.  sent  abroad  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  procure  a  number  of  foreign 
horses  and  mares  for  breeding,  and  the  marcs  brought 
over  by  him  (as  also  many  of  their  produce)  have 
since  been  called  Royal  Mares. 

The  Stradling,  or  Lister  Turk,  was  brought  into 
England  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  from  the  siege 
of  Buda,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  {General  Stud 
Book,  i.  443.) 

The  Byerley  Turk  is  said  to  have  been  Captain 
Byerley*s  chai^er  in  Ireland,  in  King  William's 
wars.  (") 

Curweu*fl  Bay  Barb  was  a  present  to  Louis  XIV., 
from  Muly  Ishraael,  King  of  Morocco,  and  was 
brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Curwen.  {General  Stud 
Book.) 

Darley's  Arabian  was  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Darley,  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  sire  of  Flying 
Childers. 

So  successful  was  the  cross  with  these  and  others, 
that  an  animal  was  produced  infinitely  superior  in 
form,  speed,  and  strength  to  anything  which  had 
appeared  before  in  England ;    and  there  are  none  of 


(')  Sire  of  Wormwood  and  Coramonor. 

(*)  Houry.  son  of  '*  Colonel  Byorley,  an  old  Cavalier,  who  had 
commandtid  a  rogimont  under  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  gar- 
risoned his  lioase  at  Midridgo  for  the  King."  [Surtees,  Hist,  of 
Durham,  ii.  390.) 
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3  of  the  present  daj 
desceat    from  the 


of 


the  thorough-bre 

boast    a    remote    Uesceat    trom  tlie   "coursers 

Arabia. 

The  number  of  horses  brought  into  the  field  in 
early  days  is  somewhat  surprising.  The  Saracens, 
when  they  overran  the  West  in  the  eighth  centxiry, 
are  said  to  have  brought  with  them  20t),000  horses. 
In  Britain  the  supply  must  have  been  ample,  for 
Cassivellaunus,  when  he  dismissed  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  retained  4,000  of  his  war-chai-iots  fur  the 
purpose  of  harassing  the  Romans.  In  the  poor 
country  of  Scotland,  Froissart  informs  us  that  all  the 
men  of  the  army  were  mounted,  except  the  rifl-ratf, 
who  followed  on  foot.  (^)  On  hostile  occasions,  there- 
fore, some  15,000  or  20,000  horses  at  least  must  have 
been  collected.  The  same  chronicler  relates,  that 
Charles  VI.  of  France  assembled  a  magnificent  (but 
the  almost  incredible)  force  of  350,000  horses,  to  put 
down  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  Urbanites,  in 
the  "war  of  the  anti-Popes,"  in  13S3,  mentioned  on 
page  275. 

In  the  days  when  riding  supplied  almost  the  only 
means  of  locomotion,  the  demand  for  horses  was  of 
course  very  great.  The  removal  of  a  family  of 
opulence  involved  the  necessity  of  a  train  of  horses 
equal  to  a  modem  cavalry  regiment.  In  the  list  of 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  England  who  were  present 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  accompanied  her  out  of  England, 

(*)  "  Tous  monUs  stir  haqaen^os.  car  nul  no  va  k  pied  en  Ecoase, 
maia  tons  k  cbeval,  exccptt  la  ribaudaUle  qui  lea  suit  i  pied.     (i.  25.) 
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were — "  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  my  Lady  his  Wyff, 
the  Countess  of  Oxenford,  and  the  Lord  Edmond 
Howard,  with  100  horses.  The  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
my  Lady  his  W}^,  and  the  Lord  Edward  hys  Broder, 
with  80  horses.  The  Lord  Thomas  Rowthall,  Bishop 
of  Durcsme,  with  G8  horses.  The  Erll  of  Surrey,  the 
Sonne  and  heire  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  58 
horses.  The  Lord  Lawarre,  with  30  horses.  The 
Lord  Bemors,  Chamberlain  to  the  Frenche  Queen. 
The  Lord  Montaij^le,  and  my  Lady  his  Wyff,  30  horses. 
The  Lord  Richard  Grey  ;  The  Lord  John  Grey  ;  and 
a  very  long  retinue."  In  this  cavalcade  there  must 
have  heen  at  least  700  horses.  (See  Leland*8  Col' 
lectanea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  701.) 

When  Edward  VI.  went  in  progress  into  Sussex, 
the  number  of  his  train  was  so  great  that  the  in- 
cursion was  feared  like  an  army  of  locusts.  "  It  was 
thought  good/'  writes  the  king  in  his  journal,  **  that 
they  should  be  sent  home,  save  only  1 50»  wich  were 
pickt  out  of  al  the  bandis.  This  was  because  the 
traine  was  thought  to  be  nier  4,000  horse,  wich  ware 
inough  to  eat  up  the  country ;  for  ther  was  litle 
medow  nor  hay  al  the  way  as  I  went." 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  horses  were  so  deficient  in  England, 
that  an  officer  of  rank,  addressing  the  king,  states 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  whole 
kingdom  could  make  2,000  good  horse  that  might 
equal  2,000  Erench.  (') 

After  all,  King  Solomon  appears  to  have  been  the 

{*)  Sir  Edufard  IJarwiiodi  Adviu  to  King  Oharlet.    X>ond.,  164^2. 
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Ilorsc-mux/Ies  arc  principally  jiortmycd  in  Jost  Amnion's  woodcuts,  few 
specimens  now  exiting  in  England  :  they  date  nhoui  a.d.  T570.  The 
one  here  represented  U  hanging  up  in  the  Hall  at  Ilom,  IVrhyshire. 
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greatest  horse-master  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  for 
he  had  stabling  for  40,000  horses  (1  Kings  iv.  26). 
He  drew  his  supplies  from  Egypt,  and  not  from 
Arabia  (ibid.,  x.  28). 

According  to  McCalloch.  it  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated that  there  are  actually  in  Great  Britain  from 
1,300,000  to  1,400,000  horses.  Taking  these  at  the 
low  average  of  £10  to  £12,  their  actual  commercial 
value  would  be  from  £13,000,000  to  £16,000,000 
sterling,  exclusive  of  the  young  horses. 

The  county  of  Sussex  was  celebrated  for  its  iron- 
works from  an  early  period.  In  1254  the  Sheriff  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  was  ordered  to  furnish  30,000 
horse-shoes  and  60,000  nails  {Li6.Rol/.,SS  Henry  III.); 
and  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  II.,  1319,  Peter  de 
Walsham,  sheriff,  by  virtue  of  a  precept  from  the 
king's  exchequer,  made  a  provision  of  horse-shoes  and 
nails  of  different  sorts  {providenciaa  de  ferric  equorum 
ei  dams  pro  ekdem  diverniynode  fabrice)  for  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scots.  The  number  supplied  on 
the  occasion  was  3,000  horse-shoes  and  21),000  nails, 
and  the  cost,  together  with  the  carriage,  amounted  to 
£14  13s.  lOd.  (Wardrobe  Account,  Edward  II.) 

Plate  XXXIII. — A  specimen  of  a  perforated 
steel  horse-muzzle;  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
now  in  England.  They  date  from  about  a.d.  1670, 
and  are  principally  portrayed  in  Jost  Aramon*s  wood- 
cuts. The  one  here  represented  is  hanging  up  in  the 
Hall  at  Ham,  Derbyshire. 

The  Saddle  may  be  included  amongst  the  de- 
fences of  the  knight,  for  its  high  pommel  and  cantle 
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covered  the  lower  part  of  the  horseman's  person. 
The  Bayeux  tapestry  furnishes  many  examples  of 
these,  as  also  the  seals  of  the  Conqueror,  William 
Rufus,  and  others. 

Mr.  Hewitt  brings  under  notice  a  curious  fact ; 
from  a  passage  in  the  Roman  de  liou,  we  leam  that 
the  knight  sometimes  went  to  battle  tied  to  his 
saddle : — 

**  Li  reU  aveit  an  Bold<Sier, 
Briin  out  nom,  novel  chevalier. 
*  Sor  eon  cbevul  sist  nobleraeut, 

Apareillic  mult  richement. 
A  »a  Bclefv.  aiarkirz, 
£  per  li  coUsca  fu  Uez,"  &c — [Line  16,0M.) 

"  However  strange  such  a  device  may  appear,'* 
says  Mr.  Hewitt,  "  the  mention  of  it  by  other  ancient 
writers  forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  vagary  of  the 
poet.  In  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  writer  of  the  life 
of  Earl  Kichard  of  Warwick  tells  us  that,  at  a  joust- 
ing match,  his  hero  was  obliged  to  dismount  from  his 
horse,  because  some  of  his  adversaries  had  accused 
him  of  being  tied  tu  his  saddle/'  (') 

In  the  account  of  the  expenses  of  John  of  Bra- 
bant and  Thomas  and  Henry  of  Lancaster^  mention 
is  made  of  the  prices  of  saddles,  varying  from  10s. 
to  13s.  4d.  (Camden,  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.),  and  a  good 
representation  of  the  saddle  of  this  period  will  be 
found  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  3,244,  fol.  27.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  a  remarkable  feature  appears  in  some 
of  the  mihtary  saddles.  They  are  made  so  high  in 
the  seat  that  the  knee  of  the  rider  is  on  a  level  with 

(')  Ancient  Armour,  i.  172. 


No.  34. 


This  curious  cnmhiimtion  of  Slirrup  ami  Sollcrct  is  prcscrv'ol  in  Warwick 
Castle.     They  are  very  heavy,  ami  arc  made  righl  ami  left. 

The   lower   Stirrup  vs  an   Knglish   siwciineii  of  the    Knglish-lJothic  pcri< 
/fm/>  Henry  VI.     It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Pritchctt. 
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the  horse's  back.  (See  the  figure  of  Sir  Geoflry 
Louterell,  engraved  in  Carter's  Sculpfure,  pi.  xiv., 
and  in  the  FeltMta  Monumenta^  vol.  vi.)  Mr.  Hewitt 
quotes  an  instance  given  by  Heftier  {Trachien,  pt.  ii., 
pL  8),  from  a  chronicle  written  about  1350,  where 
the  pommel  and  cantle  so  touch  each  other,  tbat  they 
form,  a«  it  were,  one  continuous  rail.  The  seal  of 
Edward  m.  supplies  an  instance  of  the  high-backed 
war-saddle.  Examples  of  those  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  given  in  Harl.  MSS.  326,  fol.  13; 
do.,  4,431,  fol.  114;  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  Strutt*s 
Horda.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  their  over- 
lapping the  thigh  of  the  rider  iu  front,  rising 
moderately  high  behind,  and  always  permitting 
the  horseman  to  sit  well  down  on  his  horse. 
Captain  Cruso,  in  his  Militarie  Inatructiom  for  the 
Cavallerie,  published  in  1632,  illustrates  the  saddle 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  remarked  by  Meyrick  that  knights  and  ^**^» 
men-at-amis  from  the  Conquest  to  the  close  of 
Eichard  Ill's  reign,  are  always  represented  with  the 
feet  pointing  down  when  in  the  stirrups,  and  after 
this  period  the  heel  was  dropped,  and  the  toes  were 
turned  upwards.  This  is,  however,  by  no  meiins  an 
invariable  rule. 

A  curious  combination  of  stirrup  and  soUeret  is 
preserved  in  Warwick  Castle.  The  pair  is  very 
heavy,  and  made  right  and  left.    (See  Plate  XXXIV.) 

The  lower  stirrup,  on  the  same  platts  is  an  English 
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Knlffhtbothj. 


Ddcline  of 
Chivalry. 


It  has  been  observed  that  a  strong  resemblance 
might  be  traced  between  the  maimers  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  those  of  the  old  heroic  ages  which  the 
immortal  Homer  has  illustrated ;  that,  in  fact,  Jeru- 
salem was  to  the  knights  of  the  Crusades  what  Troy 
had  been  to  the  G-recian  heroes.  Certainly,  the 
greatest  fierceness  and  brutality,  the  utmost  gene- 
rosity and  hospitahty,  were  imputed  to  the  heroic 
ages;  and  we  have  the  same  characteristics  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry. 

Without  feudalism  (that  is,  so  far  as  military 
service  is  concerned)  chivalry  could  not  sur\'ive,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  ex- 
hibited unmistakable  symptoms  of  decay.  (^)  It  had 
given  birth  to  the  religious  orders,  such  as  the 
Templars,  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  besides  many  others.  From  it 
also  sprung  the  courtly  orders  which  were  instituted 
by  sovereign  princes,  such  as  the  Garter,  by  Edward 
III. ;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  St.  Michael,  by  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
and  others — a  knighthood  of  mere  rank  and  parade. 

"The  principal  causes  that  operated  in  subverting 
the   feudal  system,"  says  Mr.  Hallam   {Middle  Ages, 


(')  M.  Guizot  assigns  the  date  of  the  decline  of  chiralry  to  the 
fourtBeuth  century,  {ffiat.  de  la  CivilizatMn  en  France^  Ie<;on  36.) — 
Mx.  Hallam  defers  it  to  the  fifteenth  centary.  {Middle  Ageg^  vol.  iii., 
p.  413,) — "  Lor  Chevaliers  qui  se  piquaient  tant  de  fid^lite,  ^taient* 
ils  restes  fideles  aux  tgbux  de  la  chevalerie  P  Nona  lisona  quo  lorsque 
Charles  VT.  arma  Chevaliers  ses  jeunes  cousins  d'Anjou.  et  qn'il 
vonlut  Buivre  de  point  en  point  I'ancien  ceremonial,  bcaucoup  do  gens 
trouv^rent  la  chose  strange  et  extraordinaire."  (Michelet's  Ei$L  d^ 
France,  torn,  iv.,  p.  7.) 
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i.,  ch.  ii.,  pt.  ii.),  "  may  be  comprehended  under  three 
distinct  heads : — ^the  increasing  power  of  the  Crown, 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system." 

The  feudal  system  was  destined  to  tincture  for  a 
long  time  the  manners,  language,  and  literature  of 
Europe ;  indeed,  our  English  law-books  are  not  yet 
disentangled  of  its  trammels,  and  true  chivaliy 
flourished  and  fell  with  actual  feudalism. 

"  The  knight*B  bonea  are  dast, 
And  his  good  sword  rust ; 
Hia  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust" 
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ESCOAOE — ITS     ABIJSB— MOttTMAW — P08SB     COIOTATDa— OOVKRHIIENT      OP 
COCNTIE8 — CONSTITUTION      Of     MILITIA — ASSIZE     OP     ARMS — STATVTK 

OF      WINCHESTER  —  REPEALED      BY      ACT     OP     PHILIP      AMD      MAHT 

STATDTORY     ENACTMENTS. 

inoonTsnionoe  It  is  clear  that  if  the  whole  of  the  feudal  tenants, 
Arniiia.  knights  and  men-at-arms  (which  those  who  held  of 
the  Crown  were  bound  to  furuisli).  had  been  embodied 
as  soldiers  at  any  o^iven  moment,  the  sum  of  knights' 
fees  being  fairly  taken,  the  king  would  have  had  at 
his  absolute  command,  and  free  of  all  expenses  for 
forty  days,  an  army  of  more  than  60,000  men.  The 
object  of  the  limitation  to  so  few  days'  service,  was 
probably  to  bring  martial  duties  ^vithin  the  scope  of 
the  smaller  gentry,  so  as  not  to  press  too  heavily  on 
their  means.  But  the  result  must  have  been  that  the 
period  of  gratuitous  service  was  totally  inadequate  for 
the  operations  of  a  campaign.  If  the  king's  quarrel 
were  at  htime,  and  a  single  battle  could  decide  it,  he 
had  cheap  materials  at  hand ;  but  he  could  scarcely 
luidertake  the  siege  of  a  fortress — and  walls  were 
formidable  obstacles  in  those  days — certainly  not  en- 
gage in  a  war  out  of  his  kingdom  with  an  army  whose 
period  of  service  might  expire  in  forty  days.  The 
only  remedy  in  such  cases  was  to  induce  the  tenants 
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to  prolong  their  services  by  a  stipulated  rate  of  daily 
pay ;  but  this  was  not  always  optional  to  the  king, 
nor  convotnent  to  either  party.  For  the  king  often 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  and 
the  tenants,  anxious  to  return  to  their  households,  had 
the  right  to  demand  their  discharge ;  and  instances 
are  on  record  where  armies  broke  up  at  the  expiration 
of  their  quota  of  service  in  consequence  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  sovereign.  (*) 

By  the  feudal  law,  forfeiture  was  the  penalty 
for  the  neglect  of  militiiry  attendance;  it  became, 
however,  an  agreement,  a  sort  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation, that  a  fine  should  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
personal  service.  (^)  Although  this  commutiition  had 
probably  been  practised  fix)m  an  early  period,  the 
first  record  of  it  appears  in  the  11th  Henry  II. 
(11C5),  when  £1  per  knight's  fee  was  levied  on 
the  bishops  and  abbots  who  held  in  capite  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  at  first  levied  arbitrarily,  but  it 
became  a  system,  under  the  term  scutage  or  escuage, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  old  Norman  -  French  — 
shield-money,  in  fact ;  and  it  came  at  last  to  be 
levied  by  assessments  at  so  much  for  every  knight's 
fee.  This  royal  prerogative  became  greatly  abused, 
so  that  it  formed  one  of  the  points  in  Magna  Charta 


(^}  Atthesiegeof  Avignon,  in  1226.Thcobald.  ConntofOhampAgne, 
retired  with  his  kroups  that  bo  might  not  promote  thu  kiug'a  designs 
upon  liAnguedoo.  At  that  of  Angers  in  1230,  nearly  the  some  thing 
oooorred.    (See  Katth.  Paria.  p.  308.) 

C')  •*  Et  Bnom  pro  eodem  tervitio  nobiwmm  faoere  voluerint." 
(Vroclaiix,  of  Edw.  111.)— See  Lyttelton'a  BiH.  of  Tien.  II.,  vol  iii.,  p. 
13;  uid  Madox,  p.  435. 
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that  no  scutage  should  be  imposed  without  consent  of 
Parliament.  (^) 

Whenever,  therefore,  our  early  kings  were  pre- 
paring for  war,  they  levied  scutages,  and  those  royal 
tenants  who  were  bound  to  accompany  them,  but 
preferred  staying  at  home,  were  regularly  charged  as 
matters  of  course,  the  rate  var3dng  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  term  of  "  Fines  for  not  proceed- 
ing with  the  army;"  ditto,  "for  avoiding  crossing  the 
sea  with  the  king;"  and  so  forth. {^) 

Another  obvious  inconvenience  was  the  process  of 
suh-infeudation,  which  was  carried  on  to  almost  an 
unlimited  degree.  Fractions  of  a  fee,  even  to  the 
thirtieth  and  the  fortieth  part,  were  not  uncommon.  (^) 
Very  many  of  those  sub-divisions,  however,  arose  not 
from  sub-infeudation,  but  by  descents  among  co- 
parieners.  It  has  been  stated  that,  according  to  Nor- 
man custom,  a  fee  coiild  only  properly  be  divided  into 
eight  portions.  (*)  The  eighth  part  of  a  fee  would,  of 
course,  give  a  title  to  the  eighth  part  of  the  service  of 
a  knight.  Its  tenant,  consequently,  came  into  active 
service  for  five  days,  which  was  his  proportion  of  the 
stipulated  service  of  the  fee  for  forty  days.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  confusion  that  must  have  arisen  when 


(')  "Knllutn  Bcutagium  ponitar  in  regno  noatro,  nisi  per  oom- 
mnne  consilium  rogni  noBtii."    (Cap.  xii.) 

(")  "Do  Soutagio  Militmn  qui  ueo  abierunt,"  &c. — "Fines  pro 
paesagio,"  Ac.    (Madox,  Hist  of  the  Excfi^g.,  pp.  438,  458.) 

(*)  A  record  of  Hen.  IH.  says  of  Richard  Crokol,  *'  Facial  servibium 
trocossimffi  partis  feodi  j.  Militia." — Also  of  John  Hereberd,  '*  Faciafc 
serritium  sexagesimsa  partis  nnius  feodi.*'  {Mist,  of  the  Exoheq.,  pp. 
650,651.) 

(*)  Stuart'a  View  of  Society,  p.  103. 
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a  feudal  army  took  the  field,  from   the   continual 
change  of  the  military  tenants. 

Again,  another  evil  of  the  system  was  the  facility 
with  which  tenants  could  evade  the  strict  performance 
of  their  service ;  for  instance,  they  could  hring  to 
the  musters  a  force  inferior  to  the  numbers  to  what 
was  due  from  the  extent  ol'  their  holdings.  The  rolls 
of  knights'  fees  were  inaccurately  kept,  and  httle  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  before  armies  were  sum- 
moned to  the  field  ;(^)  it  was  then  too  late  to  think 
of  examining  records  and  charters ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  service  had  to  be  accepted,  and 
was,  of  course,  taken  as  a  precedent  for  the  future.  (^) 
Thus  the  king  found  that  he  could  assemble  but  a 
small  part  only  of  the  ancient  force  of  the  kingdom. 
Another  expedient  of  the  laity  was  to  transfer  their 
lands  to  the  Church ;  thus,  on  the  chance  of  ever 
receiving  them  back  again,  they  got  quit  of  their 
miUtary  service.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  in 
the  7th  Edward  I.,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  was 
passed.  By  this  act  it  was  made  unlawful  to  give 
any  estates  to  the  Church  without  tlie  king's  leave; 
and  this  act.  by  a  supplemental  provision,  was  made 
to  reach  all  lay-fraternities,  or  corporations,  in  the 
16th  of  Sichard   I.     Mortmain  is  such  a  state  of 


(')  A  roll  of  Henrj  II.  is,  at  all  events,  the  only  one  that  has 
oomo  down  to  ua— ihe  Libvr  Nigw  Soaecari*  (bo  coUed  from  its  black 
binding). 

(»)MiKloi.  Bar.An^f.,  p.   115.— In  the  4th  Edw.  I.,  the  Earl  of 
ComwaU  proffered  his  service  for  hia  whole  baronj  to  be  done  by 
three  luiights,   which  was  acoepted.      "  Aa  if."  says  Madox,  *'  the 
Elarl  of  Comwail'e  barony  consisted  of  no  more  than  three  knights* 
feesl" 
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possession  as  makes  it  unalienable,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  in  manu  vwriua. 

It  appears,  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  muster- 
rolls  still  extant  with  the  Black  Book  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer, that  the  kniglit's  service  owing  from  the 
greater  barons  to  the  Crown  had  diminished  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
ten  to  one.  (^)  The  clergy  were  the  great  evaders, 
**  Several  of  the  religious/'  says  Madox,  "  found 
another  piece  of  art."  They  declared  that  they  held 
all  their  lands  and  tenements  in  libera  t'leemosyna^ 
and  not  by  knights '-service ;  and  in  many  cases  they 
successfully  maintained  their  plea.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincohi,  iemp>  Henry  II.,  owed  the  service  of  sixty 
knights,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  tliat  of  twenty 
(LiL.  Nig.,  363-87);  but  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  I. 
the  former  owed  only  the  service  of  five,  and  the 
latter  of  two.f)  "The  Abbot  of  St.  Austin,"  says 
Madox,  "  had  a  great  success  in  defrauding  the  king 
of  his  ser\ices.  He  had  been  feofled  to  hold  by  the 
sendee  of  fifteen  knights,  Of  these  fifteen  he  found 
means  to  conceal  twelve,  and  answered  the  king  with 
three  only,(^)  which  were  accepted  in  the  4th  of 
Edward  I.  But  crowned  heads  were  not  behind- 
hand in  defrauding  their  subjects,  and  instances  are 
noted  where  they  made  use  of  a  pretended  expedition 
that  they  might  be  entitled-to  levy  scutage-money.  ('^) 


(*)  See  noto  to  Iimfl:ard*B  UUi.  ofEng.,  Edw.  m.,  ch.  ii. 
(«)  Tori.  Wr<ta.,  i.  197.  228 ;  quoted  in  Lingard. 
(*)  J3<*r.  Jn?.,pp.  100,  lU. 

(*)  WillUm  RnfiiR,  in  1093.  levied  20,000  Engliflh  footmen,  and 
commauded  them  to  inarch  to  the  sea-sido  to  bo  shipped  to  Normandj. 
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The  degenerating  of  knight-service  into  escuage, 
however  convenient  to  both  parties,  wiw  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  feudal  Institution.  It  destroyed 
one  of  its  main  featiuvs — that  those  who  held  the 
land  should  defend  it;  and  it  broke  up  that  con- 
federacy, composed  of  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  and 
retainers — men  bound  by  their  oaths,  as  well  as  their 
interest,  to  defend  their  king  and  country — which  com- 
posed the  national  militia.  The  CrowTi  became  better 
sen'ed,  but  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  curtailed 
thereby ;  for,  as  long  aa  the  revenue  was  paid,  the 
king  could  possess  an  army  entirely  at  his  disposal ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  system  of  tenure  was  converted 
into  little  else  than  a  means  of  raising  money  to  pay 
an  army  of  occasional  mercenaries. 

Besides  the  ftmdal  troops,  there  was  imother  con- 
stitutional and  national  force,  which  the  sovereign 
had  the  right  to  call  up,  on  the  principle  that 
whoever  had  taken  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king, 
was  bound  to  risk  his  life  in  defence  of  the  country. 
Thia  was  the  Fossse  Comiialus,  or,  as  its  name  implies, 
"the  power  of  the  county."  It  included  every  male 
frxim  fifteen  yojirs  of  age  to  sLxty,  peers  and  spiritual 
men  alone  excepted.  The  liabihty  of  all  persons  to 
be  called  upon  for  military  service,  and  the  power 
given  to  the  sheriff  to  call  them  out  for  exercise,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  perform 
their  dutj',  seems  to  have  been  a  relic  of  Saxon  polity ; 

When  thojT  came  there,  he  oatucd  .Rttlph.  hU  treasoror.  to  offer  to 
them,  that  in  order  to  save  the  natioD  bo  nuuiy  men,  And  Lbenisvlrea 
t}ie  pt^riU  thoy  wore  to  ran,  ae  nuui/  of  them  m  would«  ahould  pay  ton 
iibiUmgs,  aiid  go  home  again.    (Matt.  Paria.) 
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and  we  may  trace  in  this  the  beginning  of  that 
drafting  of  men  to  form  the  County  Militia,  which  is 
part  of  the  military  system  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Although  the  principal  object  of  this  institution 
was  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  pursue  felons  under 
the  command  of  the  sheriff,  the  posse  coraitatus  was 
also  bound  to  attend  upon  summons  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  county,  under  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. (^) 

In  1205  King  John  called  upon  every  tenth  knight 
in  the  realm  to  accompany  him  into  Poitou,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  nine ;  and  if  during  hia  absence 
the  country  should  be  invaded,  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  was  to  join  in  its  defence,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  any  lands  he  might  own ;  and  if  not  a  land- 
owner, of  becoming,  with  all  his  posterity,  a  slave 
for  ever,  and  paying  a  yearly  poll-tax  of  fourpence.  (*) 
Again,  when  Philip  of  France  was  preparing  to  attack 
John,  in  1213,  the  English  monarch  summoned  all  his 
"  liberos  homines  ct  servientes,  vel  quicunque  sint," 
to  aid  him,  under  pain  of  culvertage.(^) 

The  posse  comitatus  differed  from  the  feudal 
troops  in  this,  that  it  was  only  liable  to  be  called 
out  in  case  of  internal  commotions  or  actual  invasion, 
on  which  occasions  only  could  it  legally  be  marched 
out  of  the  respective  counties,  and  in  no  case  out  of 


(^]  Stat.  2  Hen.  Y.,  c.  8.— Blacks  tone,  dm^  i.,  cb.  ix.,  p.  343. 

(»)  Pat.  Rot.,  56. 

(•)  t.fl..  Turn-tail  (ctilvort),  tho  penalty  for  which  waa  forfeiture  of 
all  property  and  perpetual  servitude.  (Matt.  Paris,  196. — Rymer,  iv., 
687. — Du  Cange,  v.  Chtheria^ium.) 
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the  kingdom ;  (^)  whereas  the  feudal  troops  were 
subject  to  foreign  service  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
But  when  an  army  was  wanted,  pretexts  were  easily 
invented  to  induce  the  county-force  to  relinquish  its 
privilege;  and  although  it  was  afterwards  provided 
(by  the  1  Edw.  III.,  s.  2,  cc.  5  and  7  ;  25  Edw.  III., 
s.  5,  c.  8)  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  his  shire  but 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  it  was  always  possible  to 
assert  that  the  emergency  had  arrived. 

The  government  of  our  English  counties  presents  GoTernm«Dt  oi 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  administrative  systems  of  the 

Saxons  and  the  Normans.     Thus,  in  Saxon  England,  ^H 

the  shire  (a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  district  or  divi-  ^^^| 

sion)  was  presided  over — in  the  early  period,  at  least,  ^^^H 

of  the  limited  monarchy — by  the  shire-reeve  (sherifT),  ^^^B 

and    the    county    by   its    earldorman.       In    Norman  ^H 

England  the  count  (from  the  Latin  comes)  was  at  the  ^M 

head  of  the  county  {comitatus).     Ealdorman  (*^) — qua»%  ^| 

"  elder  man,"  signifying  the  same  as  senior  or  senator  ^| 

among  the  Romans — was  the  highest  rank  after  the  ^| 

Boyal  Family,  to  which  that  functionary  sometimes  ^| 

belonged.    Subsequently,  when  the  whole  country  was  ^| 

subjected  to  the  domination  of  one  sovereign — which  ^| 

0)  *'  Itom  le  Boy  voot  doformefl  nol  soit  charge  do  soi  umer,  ^H 

ftutremout  qiiU  ne  soleit  en  temps  do  C6S  aanceBtreB  Bojh  d'Engleterre.  ^H 

Et  que  Qul  soient  distreiotz  daler  hora  dd  lear  oountes,  si  non  par  ^H 

caase  do  necessite  do  sodeyne  venae  dee  estraouges  euemyB  en  ^^| 

roittime  et  adonqnes  soit  fait  come  ad  esta  fait  arant  ces  henree  par  ^^^^| 

defena  da  roialme."    (Stat.  1  Edw.  lU.,  cap.  5.)  ^^H 

(')Thiii  name  is  not  applied  in  written  documents  to  magistrates  ^^^H 

of  boroughs  before  the  ConqaoBt;  aflor  that,  tho  title  seems  to  have  ^H 

become  appropriated  to  muoicipal  magistratca.     (S«e  FaJgrave,  ii.  ^H 

350.}  _^^ 
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it  was,  under  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  tenth  century — it  becume  the  custom  to  entrust 
the  great  provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  single  earl,  or  great  man,  who  then,  of 
course,  overrode  the  supremacy  of  the  aldennan.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  whole  kingdom 
seems  to  have  been  divided  among  five  earls,  three 
of  whom  were  Godwin  and  tiis  sons  Harold  and 
Tosti^.(') 

The  word  "earl"  {eorl)  means  originally  a  man- 
of  noble  birth,  as  opposed  to  the  "churl"  {ceorl). 
This  distinction  of  these  two  orders,  according  to 
Mr.  Hallam,  coiresponds  to  the  phrase  "gentle  and 
simple"  of  later  times. (")  Mr.  Kemble,  in  his  Gios- 
sary  to  Beowtdf,  explains  "earl"  by  vir  fortw,  pugil 
vir,  and  says  that  it  was  not  a  title  of  rank,  but  a 
distinctive  appellation,  the  same  as  that  of  coniiies, 
who,  according  to  Tacitus  {De  Moribus  Germ.,  s.  13), 
especially  attached  themselves  to  any  distinguished 
chief.  The  ealdonnan  was  a  prince,  a  governor  of  a 
county ;  he  was  a  constitutional  officer :  the  carl  was 
not  an  officer  at  all,  though  afterwards  the  government 
of  counties  came  to  be  entrusted  to  him.  It  was  not 
a  title  of  office  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was 
used  as  synonymous  to  alderman,  as  a  governor  of  a 
county  or  province.  Aft-tT  the  Conquest,  it  superseded 
altogether  the  more  ancient  title.  (^)  These  officers  were 
then  for  some  time  styled  counts  or  countees,  from 

(^)  Hallam'a  MiddU  A(ft»,  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  271. 
(')  Ihld.,  No.  iii.,  p.  3^6. — T)xq  oeorl  ^aa  a  &ee  man,  and  not  of  the 
lowest  degree. 

(")  Soldoii*8  TitUa  of  H(mowr,  ▼.  iii.,  p.  638,  edit  Wilkina. 
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the  French,  but  they  did  not  long  retain  that  name, 
although  their  shires  were  from  thence  called  counties 
to  this  day.  As  these  counts  or  earls  were  frequently 
military  commanders,  or  held  other  high  offices  in  the 
councils  of  the  sovereign,  they  were  necessarily  much 
absent  from  their  counties ;  they  had,  therefore,  their 
vice-comes  (viscount), (^)  which  office  has  always  been 
Englished  by  the  old  Saxon  name  of  sheriff.  As  this 
officer  in  turn  required  a  deputy,  he  was  distinguished 
as  the  high  sheriff,  and  his  deputy  was  termed  the 
under-sheriff.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  Latin 
vice-comes,  though  constantly  used  as  an  equivalent, 
does  not  properly  express  the  meaning  of  our  English 
word  sheriff.  When  the  counts  or  earls  disappeared, 
the  sheriff  became,  although  styled  vice-cmnes,  the 
head  man  of  the  county.  This  power  was  continued 
to  the  sheriff  until  the  appointment  of  lord-lieutenants, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  whom  it  was 
transferred — so  far  as  regarded  purely  military  duty. 
Since  then  it  has  been  in  the  province  of  the  lieu- 
tenants to  organise  and  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  county  militia,  although  it  is  still  in  the  power 
of  the  sheriir  to  sxumnon  all  the  freeholders  he  may 
need  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  more 
restricted  duty — that  of  enforcing  the  orders  and 
sentences  of  the  civil  courts. 


(')  The  name  of  ciaMxmM*.  or  viscount,  was  ofterwardB  nude  qbo 
or  aa  an  arbitrary  title  or  homiur,  without  anr  8ha<low  of  office  per- 
taiaing  to  it,  by  Henry  VI.,  when  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign 
(li40)  bo  crested  John  Beaumont  a  peer  hy  the  name  of  Viscount 
Boaamout.  which  wa«  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  (Blftck»tone. 
Oom.,  V.  t,  b.  ii.»  p.  398.) 
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^^^B  The  multitude  of  men  liable  to  be  called  upon  by 

^^f  the  sheriff,  who  otherwise  woxild  have  been  but  an 

^H  undisciplined  rabble,  vfas  constituted  an  armed  force 

^H  by  an  act  of  the  27th  Henry  II.  (ad.  1181),  called 

^H  "An  Assize  of  Arras,"  subsequently  confirmed  and 

H  enlarged  by  the  13th  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1285). 

AMiMofArmB.  By  this  act,  every  man,  according  to  his  estate 

I  and   degiee,  was   obliged  to  provide  a  determinate 

^H  quantity  of  such  arras  and  armour  as  were  then  in 

^H  use  ;  constables  were  appointed  in  all  hundreds  to  see 

^H  that  such  arms  were  provided  ;{^)   and  proper  persons 

^H  were  empowered  at  stated  periods  to  muster,  arm,  and 

^H^  exercise  the  inliabitants  of  the  district. 

^^^K  Every  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  to  have  in  his 

^^^^  possession  a  coat  of  mail  {hricani),  a  helmet  (ceutstdeni), 

^H  a  shield,  and  a  lance ;  and  as  many  of  these  as  he  had 

^^^^  fees. 

^^^f  Every  free  layman  that  had  in  chattels  (in  catallo) 

^^r  or  rents  to  the  value  of  sixteen  marks,  was  to  have 

^H  the  same  arms  as  above  ;  and  such  as  had  ten  marks, 

^H  a  hauborgeon  {kalberffeUum),  an  iron  cap  {capeletferri), 

^H  and  a  lance.    These  two  last  articles,  with  a  wambais, 

^H  were  assigned  for  the  arms  of  all  burgesses,  and  the 

^^^  whole  community  of  freemen. 

^^^H  None  obliged  to  have  these  arms  could  either  sell, 

^  pawn,  or  part  with  them  out  of  his  custody;    nor 

^H  could  a  lord  take  them  from  his  vassal  by  forfeiture, 

^H  gift,  as  security,  or  in  any  other  manner.      When  the 

^H  possessor  died,  they  descended  to  his  heir  ;  and  if  this 

^^^  heir  was  a  minor,  his  guardian  was  to  have  the  custody 

^^^^^B  (*)  Bbckfltone's  Com.,  b.  L,  ch.  ziiL 
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ihem — and  till  the  heir  came  of  age,  he  was  to 
find  a  man  to  use  them  in  the  king's  service.  No 
Jew  was  to  have  in  his  possession  a  ooat-of-maO  or 
haubergeon,  but  must  sell  or  give  it  away,  or  in  some 
other  manner  dispose  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  remain  in 
the  king's  service.  Nor  should  any  man  carry  arms 
out  of  the  kingdom,  nor  sell  them  abroad,  unless  by 
pennission  of  our  lord  the  king.  Juries  were  to  be 
empannelled  in  the  hundreds  and  boroughs  of  every 
county  to  assess  the  properties  of  those  who  were  to 
serve;  and  the  king's  justices,  in  their  circuits,(*) 
were  required  to  enrol  the  names  of  the  jurors,  and 
of  those  who  should  be  found  to  have  chattels  or 
rents  to  the  value  above  mentioned ;  and  the  justices 
were  enjoined  to  cause  it  to  be  notified  that  those 
who  had  not  these  arms  as  aforesaid  the  king  would 
punish  corporeally  in  their  limbs,  and  not  in  their 
goods  or  lands ;  and  none  but  freemen  were  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  oath  of  arms.C^) 

In  the  36th  of  Henry  III.  (1252)  there  was 
another  Assize  of  Arms;  and  in  12S5  was  passed  the 
"Statute  of  Winchester"  (so  called  because  it  was 
enacted  in  that  city,  in  the  13th  Edward  I.),  making 
some  alteration  in  the  propertj'  qualification,  and  in 
the  nimiber  and  description  of  the  weapons  with 
wliich  each  person  was  bound  to  provide  himself,  but 
not  materially  differing  from  the  other  acts. 


(>)  **Item  jnatitiffi  fiiciant  dioi  p«r  omnes  comitatns  per  qaoa 
itune  Btint." 

C)  Tbifl  etAtat«  is  giTen  in  Rymer,  $uh.  anno.  The  itatuto  of 
Winchester  i«  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Btalm,  vol.  i.,  p.  96. 
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Statute  of 
WJDcbcBter. 


This  last  act  provided  "  that  every  man  shoi 
have  in  his  house  harness  for  to  keep  the  peace 
after  the  ancient  assize.  Tliat  is  to  say,  every  man 
hetween  fifteen  years  of  age  and  sixty,  shall  be 
ixssessed  and  sworn  to  armour  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  his  lands  and  goods  :  to  wit,  from  £15  in 
land,  and  goods  40  marks  (£26  13s.  4d.)i  shall  keep 
a  hauberk  of  iron,  a  sword,  a  knife,  and  a  horse  ; 
from  £10  of  land,  and  20  marks  {£13  6s.  8d.)  in 
goods,  the  same  as  the  preceding  class,  the  horse 
excepted ;(')  from  40s.  to  100s.  of  land,  a  sword, 
bow  and  arrows,  and  a  knife.  He  that  hath  less 
than  40s.  yearly,  gisarmes,  (-)  knives,  and  other  less 
weapons ;  and  all  others  that  may,  shall  have  bows 
and  arrows  out  of  the  forest,  and  in  forest,  bows 
and  bolts. (^)  An  inspection  of  these  arms  was  to  be 
made  twice  a  year,  by  two  constables  chosen  from 
each  hundred,  who  were  to  report  defaulters  to  the 
justices,  and  these  were  to  present  such  defaulters  to 


(^)  IC  is  remorkablo  that  tho  lance  and  the  bow  should  be  omitted 
in  both  thoso  cosgh. 

{*)  **  A  bill  or  battle-axe,  with  a  spike  rising  at  the  hack  of  it." 
(Halliwell's  Diet,  of  Atrhiic  Words.) — It  was  evidently  considered 
one  of  the  inferior  tiriiiH,  as  descrilxxl  in  the  original  fW)m  which 
the  abore  ia  taken:  **  E  qe  meiua  ad  de  quamunto  souze  de  t*re  eeit 
jure  a  fans,  (flsarmeSt  cotaus,  e  aHires  meiiu^sa  armes." — Tho  Statute 
*>f  Arms  of  King  William  of  Scotland,  a.d.  1165,  euaots.  "  Kt  qui 
minus  habot  quum  XL  solidos,  liaboat  {/ysurin,  <|Uod  dicitur  hand- 
ttxe." 

(■)  •'  Arcs  e  sotea  hors  de  forGstcB,  o  dcdcnz  forestes  arcs  e  piles." 
Tliis  difference,  within  and  without  the  forests,  is  curious.  It  had 
for  its  object,  we  ma^*  prosume,  tho  prevention  of  poaching  tho  king's 
deer,  llio  word  pile,  probably  from  the  Latin  jjUo,  a  ball,  implied  a 
ronnd-hea<led  arrow,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sharp-pointed  one. 
"  His  foresters  shall  not  carry  in  the  wood  of  the  aforesaid  Roger  do 
Somery  any  barbed,  bnt  piled  arrows."     (Blount*B  Tewtreti,  p.  237.) 
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king  in  Parliament,  ''and  the  king  shall  provide 
remedy  therein."  (M 

Another  Statute  of  Arms  was  passed  (27tli 
Edward  I.,  1298),  making  some  further  alterations, 
and  an  important  one  in  the  fact  of  requiring,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  that  armed  or  barded 
horses  should  be  provided  in  the  levies : — 

"De  assidendo  homines  ad  anna,  et  deligendo 
homines  pedites." 

"  Le  Rey  atl  ordene  qe  sire  Thomas  de  Fumivall 
voit  en  les  contecs  de  Notingham  et  de  Derb*.  de  eslire. 
trier,  ordener  et  asseer  gentz  d^armes  en  meismes  les 
contez,  ausi  bien  a  chival  come  a  pie,  de  toutz  ceus 
qui  sont  de  age  d'entre  ■v'int  anns  e  seissaunte :  ensi  qe 
chescun  qe  eyt  xxx.  liverees  de  terre,  seit  mis  a  un 
chival  covert,  e  de  seissaunte  liverees,  a  deus  chivau^* 
coveriz^  e  se  vers  mount  de  chescune  xxx,  liverees  de 
terre,  a  un  chivai  covert,  E  s'il  eit  plus  avant  qe  xxx, 
liveree  de  terre  e  ne  mie  seisaunte,  qe  en  ceo  qe  il 
avera  entre  les  xxx,  livereez,  seit  joint  e  mis  a  un 
autre  qe  serra  de  meisme  la  condicion,"  &c. 

**  Don'  a  Noef  Chastel  sur  Tyne,  le  xxv.  jour  de 
Novembre."  (*) 

These  statutes  were   repealed,  or   part  of  them,  staiuu  or 
by  tbe  4th  and   5th  of  Philip  and  Miiry,  and  the     mw^ 
weapons  were  changed   for  others  of  more  modem 
service. 

By  this  later  act  it  was  provided  that  all  temporal 


(>}  This  statute  wm  only  repealed  by  the  21st  Jaa.  I.,  c.  128, 
in  1623. 

(»)  Pat.,  27  Edw.  I.,  m.  40.— Bymer,  vol.  i.,  pt-  ii,  p.  901. 
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persons  haviug  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds  or  up- 
wards, should,  iroui  the  1st  of  May,  1558,  keep  six 
horses  or  geldings  able  for  demi-lances,  three  of  them 
at  least  to  have  suiBcient  harness,  steel  saddles,  (*) 
and  weapons  requisite  for  the  said  demi-hinces ;  and 
ten  light  horses  or  geldings  able  i'ur  li^ht  horsemen; 
also  forty  corpse/eis  («o)  furnished,  (^)  forty  almaine 
rivetts,(^)  or  forty  coats  of  plate  C^)  corselets  or  lirigan- 
dines  {^)  funiislied ;  forty  pikes,  thirty  long-bows, 
thirty  sheaves  of  arrows, ('')  thirty  steel  caps  or  skulls, 
twenty  black-bills(^)  or  halherts,  twenty  haquebuts,  (®) 


(')  The  bowa  covered  with  steel. 

(*)  i.e..  Complete.  Tlie  corselet  waa  a  spectes  of  armour  chiefly 
worn  by  pikomon,  who  wore  thence  often  denominated  coraeleta; 
strictly  speaking,  the  corselet  meant  only  that  part  which  covered  the 
body,  hut  was  generally  n»cd  to  exprass  the  whole  suit,  under  the 
term  of  a  corselet  furnished  or  complete. 

(*)  Ptohahly  arrnour  made  flexible  by  moans  of  rivota,  invented  in 
or  imported  from  Uormaiiy. 

(*)  Made  of  thin  plates  of  iron. 

(*)  The  name  is  derived  from  the  troops  by  whom  they  wore  first 
worn ;  who  wore  a  kind  of  Ugbt-armcd,  irregular  foot,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Froiasart,  and  by  their  extreme  poverty  much  addicted 
to  plunder,  which  eventually  made  their  name  synonymous  with 
marauder.  The  brigandino  was  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
plates  of  iron,  sewed  upon  c[uilted  linen  or  leatlier  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each  plate,  their  edges  htid  over  each  other 
like  tiles.  These  scales  wore  ofleu  covered  over  with  leather  or 
cloth.  BO  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  common  coats.  (See  Plate 
XXXV-  Brigandino  preserved  at  Warwick  Caatle.  A  very  perfect 
specimen,  even  to  the  lacings  and  the  padding  necessary  to  keep 
out  the  port  overhanging  the  waifit.  Brigandinca  were  generally 
worn  by  archers,  but  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was 
painted  by  Zncohero  iu  this  fashion,  a.d.  1560.  This  portrait  is  at 
Farhiuu.) 

(*)  A  sheaf  contained  twonly-four  arrowa. 

(')  A  species  of  hulbert,  not  commonly  kept  bright,  whence  they 
were  called  black  or  8omotimes  brown  bills. 

(*]  A  hand-gun,  called  ha<juc  or  hook-but.  from  its  stock  being 
hooketl  or  Ijent. 


No.  35- 


Mri^aiulinc  Jacket,  preserved  in  Warwick  CiuUe,  and  now  set  up  in  the  Hull. 
Tliis  sftcclmm  is  miwl  (Wfrfcct,  cvea  to  the  lacings  ami  the  iwddinjj 
ncccssftry  to  keop  out  the  iwrt  ovci-liantjiiij;  llie  wai>l.  It  was  gciuTally 
Wont  hy  arL-licpi ;  hut  KolitTt  httillcy.  Larl  (if  Lxiceitcr,  wa»  iiainlct)  by 
Zucchcru  in  thift  ia^hiuii  {iCc  Leicester  figure,  pi.  4J,  vol.  ii,).     a.V.  1560. 
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and  twenty  morians  (*)  or  sallets.  Then  follows  a 
classification  of  persons  whose  incomes  ranging  from 
'*  1,000  marks  and  upwards,  and  nndiT  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  £1,000/'  were  charged  rateahly  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ten  horses  and  a  proportionate  amount  of 
armour,  down  to  the  humble  possessor  of  '*  goods  to 
the  amount  of  £10.  and  above  or  under  £20,"  who 
was  bound  only  to  furnish  '*one  long  bowe.  one  sheaf 
of  arrows,  a  steel  cap  or  skull,  and  one  black-bill  or 
halbert." 

This  act,  while  it  repealed  the  former  statutes, 
confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  33rd  Henry  VIII.  c.  5, 
entitled,  **The  Bill  for  Great  Horses,"  which  is  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  deserve  extracting.  It  set  forth, 
that  nobles  and  other  subjects  of  this  realm,  having 
parks,  should  keep  mares  and  find  stallions  lor  breed 
and  increase    of   horses    for    defence    of    the    realm 

and  all  and  any  otlier  person  temj)oral  not 

afore-mentioned  (certain  dignitaries  are  except<.'d) 
whose  wife — not  being  divorced  nor  willingly  ab- 
senting herself — shall  wear  any  gown  of  silk,  or  whose 
wife  shall  wear  any  French  hood  or  bonnet  of  velvet, 
with  any  habiliment  past  or  e^^i^'  (')  of  gold,  pearl  or 
stone,  or  any  chain  ol'  gold  alx»ut  her  neck  or  in  their 
partlett^,  or  in  any  apparel  of  their  body,  shall  keep 


(*)  An  open  holmot  without  visor  or  bcavor,  worn  hy  the  iir<|iio- 
husicra  luitl  niitHkutocrs.  Giiillim  Buyt*  it  took  its  itiiMio  from  b«iug 
commoiUy  worn  by  tho  Moors. 

(')  Tho  meauiug  of  theso  tcrmii  has  boon  frequently  diAcnsstnl. 
but  no  satiafuctory  explanation  of  them  boa  boon  given.  The  object 
of  thU  sumptuary  law  was,  of  course,  to  reatraiu  cxtmvugaitce  in 
upfniiel,  as  well  as  to  tax  those  who  could  afTord  luxuries. 
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ur  sustain  one  stoned  trotting-horse  for  tlie  saddle; 
aud  if  the  wife  of  any  person  (except  as  before)  wear 
any  velvet  in  the  lining  or  other  part  of  her  gown 
other  than  in  the  cuiis  or  purfels  of  such  gown,  then 
her  husband  shall  find  one  stoned  trotting-horse  of 
the  stature  aforesaid,  to  wit,  in  height  xiiij  handfuls, 
reckoning  to  every  handful  four  inches,  to  be  measured 
frora  the  nether  part  of  the  hair  of  the  hough  unto 
the  upper  part  of  the  wydersomes,(^)  that  is  to  say, 
the  uppur  part  uf  the  whuidder. 

Commissioners  of  Musters  were  to  view  arms  and 
armour,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c., 
other  than  such  as  are  specially  charged  before  in 
this  act,  were  directed  to  keej)  and  maintain  at  their 
common  charges  such  harness  and  weapons  as  shall 
l)e  appuiutud  by  the  commissioners  of  the  king  and 
queen,  to  be  kept  in  such  places  as  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  appoint. 

**  Any  soiddier  selling  horse,  harness,  and  weapons, 
or  any  of  them,  contrary  to  the  statute  2  aud  3 
Edward  VI..  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  the  said 
statute,  and  such  sale  shall  be  void,  the  person 
knowing  him  to  be  a  souldier." 

The  servants  of  such  persons  as  are  bound  to  find 
lia4|uebuts,  might  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  at 
such  marks  as  are  limited  and  appointed  by  the  33rd 
Henry  VIII.  (which  see  in  cross-bows),  so  that  they 
do  not  use  such  haquebuts  in  any  highway,  unless 
it  be  coming  or  going  to  or  from  any  musters,  or 
marching  towards  or  from  the  service  or  defence  of 

(»)  Withers.  -Oowpare  27th  Hen.  VUI.,  cap.  6. 
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the  realm.  The  Lard  Chancellor,  or  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  iSeal.  may  from  time  to  time,  by  virtue 
of  the  Kinpf's  commission,  appoint  commissioners  in 
any  city,  l>orou^h.  &c.,  as  well  in  Enj:fland  a^  in 
Wales,  consisting  of  justices,  with  other  persons 
joined  with  them,  as  he  shall  think  meet,  to  take 
a  view  of  armour,  and  to  assign  what  harness,  &c., 
shall  be  kept. 

These  statutory^  enactments  for  the  security  and 
defence  of  the  kingdom  superseded  the  necessity  ot 
a  standing  army,  and  were  free,  perhaps,  from  some 
of  its  inconveniences.  The  theory  of  this  system 
was  admirable.  The  male  population,  armed  for 
the  defence  of  the  native  soil,  seems  the  natural 
strength  and  protection  of  a  country ;  and  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  depending  on  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects,  would  appear  to  be,  on  slight  observation, 
the  true  basis  on  which  an  army  of  free  citizens 
should  be  formed.  But  it  was  this  very  feeling  of 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  that  induced 
them  to  engage  mercenaries  in  their  service,  for  they 
found  that  they  could  possess  no  real  power  without 
them.  Moreover,  the  perpetual  defence  of  the  marches 
or  borders  of  the  kingdom,  next  to  the  then  hostile 
populations  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  supply 
of  foreign  garrisons  and  castle-guards  at  home, 
made  an  absolute  requirement  for  a  more  continuous 
service  than  the  temporary  one  provided  by  the  feudal 
levies. 


CHAPTEE    X. 


FOREIGN   H£BCE>'iJll£S  EUFLOYKD  ST  0(7K  SiJlLT  VUGS — ILAGNA  CHABTA 
— MODE    or     I.EVTflSG    TROOPS    BT    EDWARD     H. — BT    EDWARD    111. — 

I>DENTVRES — EFTECTS  OV  WARS  CPON  POPVLATION — MILITARY  PBO- 
TESaiON  PROriTABLE  — PACILITT  OP  RAISUCG  AttMlES — BISHOP  Of 
KOBWICH  AND  TUB  UKBAKISTS  AND  CUEHBNTIKBS. 


Mercwuuy  All  out  kings,  from  William  I.  to  Edward  IL,  con- 
Troop* 

tinually  employed  mercenaries.     The  Conqueror  not 

only  imported  foreigners — 

"De  par  tut  mandft  solders  *'(*) — Rom.  de  Sou. 

but,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  factious  Normans,  he 
armed  one  nationality  against  the  other,  and  main- 
tained bodies  of  English  soldiers  in  his  pay.(^)     The 

{*)  The  words  soldier,  stipendiary,  and  mercenary,  all  conveying  a 
different  signification,  are  etyinologicnlly  identical.  Soldier  is  derived 
from  9old*i,  pay ;  or  souldier,  as  it  was  anciently  written,  from 
Mudoyer^  to  keep  in  pay.  Stipendiary  from  atipendium^  and  mercenary 
&om  mcrwSt  wages  or  hire.  Custom,  perhaps,  made  the  difference 
the  first  sif^iitying  the  native  conatitutional  military ;  stipendiary, 
troops  raised  by  pay  at  home;  nierfonaries,  soldiers  hired  abroad. 
The  preface  to  the  11th  vol.  of  Recueil  dst  Htstorien*,  p.  232,  noticcB 
the  word  solidarih  for  hired  soldiers,  as  early  as  1030.  {Vide  note  to 
Hallam'fl  MiddU  Aget,  i.,  ch.  ii.) — '*  Souldiers,"  says  a  Dutch  author, 
•*  take  their  name  from  the  Dutch  word  aoldye^  which  signifies  pay 
or  stipend  i  profit  l>eing  one  of  the  ends  why  men  undertake  the 
military  profession,  and  honour  not  the  only  (though  the  chiefcat)  of 
their  aims."  {MUHarie.  Intitrtidion  for  the  CavaUrUt  accordituj  to  the 
Moderruj  ITarr*.    Transl.  a.i>.  1632.) 

C)  "Rex  stipendarios  milites  buos  Anglos  congregat.**     (M»tl. 
Paris,  p.  12.) 
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practice  of  hiring  foreignera  became  a  growing  evil, 
naturally  much  disliked  by  the  country  generally;  so 
that  when  at  length  the  subjects  obtained  the  power 
of  dictating  to  the  sovereign,  it  formed  one  of  the 
exactions  of  Mjigna  Charta  that  **as  soon  as  peace 
was  restored,  the  king  should  send  out  of  the  kingdom 
all  foreign  soldiers,  cross-bowmen,  and  stipendiaries, 
who  are  come  with  horses  and  arms  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  people."     (Clause  51.) 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  an  important  one 
in  the  military  annals  of  this  country.  It  was  a 
transition  period,  when  the  feudal  tenures  began 
to  lose  their  efficacy ;  for  a  new  mode  of  raising 
the  forces  was  started^  which  rapidly  deprived  the 
baronage  of  its  feudal  character,  and  caused  a  rixdical 
change  in  the  constitution.  In  the  4th  Edward  II. 
one  foot-soldier  was  requested  from  each  township,  as 
a  voluntary  aid  ;  but  in  the  9th  a  grant  was  made  in 
the  Parliament  held  at  Lincoln,  by  which  one  foot- 
soldier  was  charged  upon  every  township  throughout 
the  kingdom,  without  any  distinction  of  tenure,  (*) 
cities,  boroughs,  and  royal  demesnes  only  excepted :  a 
township  where  a  market  was  held  might  be  charged 
with  even  a  greater  number  of  men.  This  was 
granted  by  the  *' magnates"  and  "communitas"  of 
the  kingdom,  under  pressure  of  the  war  against  the 
Scots.  One  able-bodied  soldier  was  to  be  arrayed  in 
aketon  and  bacinet,  and  anned  with  sword,  bow  and 


(*)  "  Quo  chosemio  villo  du  dit  RoyBamo  Ini  troavc  on  hOme  de  po 
forwblo  et  dofensablo."  {Pal,  Bot„  9  Edw.  II.>— See  Palgravo's  Pari. 
Wriie,  ii.  170. 
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arrows,  slings»  lances,  and  other  arms  fit  for  foot- 
soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  townships  were  to 
provide  such  arms,  and  also  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
soldier,  until  he  sliould  be  marched  to  the  place  of 
muster^  and  from  thence  for  sixty  days  more — to  wit, 
at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  diem;  and  the  king 
agreed  to  grant  his  letters  patent,  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  that  such  gi-ant  should  not  be  drawn  into 
u,  precedent  for  the  future. 

Edward  TII/s  armies  were  emphatically  national; 
for  he  initiated  a  custom  of  contracting — or  indenting, 
as  it  was  legally  termed — with  individuals  to  fiirnish 
soldiers  for  the  Crown  at  certain  wages,  and  upon 
certain  conditions ;  and  he  appears  to  have  contracted 
only  with  his  subjects.  (^)  The  contracting  parties 
were  usually  persons  of  influence,  such  as  bishops  and 
barons ;  and  this  mode  of  raising  troops  approitched 
so  far  our  itiodt-m  means  of  recruiting  our  armies 
that  men  were  native-bom,  hired  to  fight,  and  not 
obhged  to  serve.  Instances  of  such  indentures  with 
the  king's  subjects,  whic^i  were  not  common  before 
this  period,  are  preserved  in  our  national  records. 

In  Dugdale's  Baronage  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  pecuniary  considerations  for  supplying 
armed  men  entered  into  between  king  and  subject. 
As  a  proof  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  king  and 

(*)  There  are  instances  of  indonturea  of  foreign  military  service 
much  oaTliorthan  this.  Among  the  Cottonian  charters  (Cart,  AnHq^ 
Cotton.,  xxix.  65)  there  is  a  short  deed  of  agreement,  in  old  French,  of 
Adam  do  Goaomue  frith  Prince  Rdward,  afterwards  King  Edward  I.» 
in  1'270.  to  ffo  with  hlni  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  remain  with  him  one 
year,  the  prince  giring  him  for  the  service  of  himself  and  suite  600 
marks.    ( Vide  note  to  Ellis's  Orig,  LeUerit  2  S.,  vol.  i.*  p.  98.) 
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council  over  the  liberties  and  property  of  a  subject, 
Sir  Hugh  Ansley  had  engaged  to  serve  in  Henry  V/s 
anoy  in  France;  but  having  remained  in  England, 
he  was  brought  l^efore  the  council,  committed  to  the 
Fleet  Prison,  and  his  lands  were  seized  into  the  king's 
hands.  The  case  is  printed  in  Nicolas'  Procpedifi^n 
of  (he  Privi/  Council,  ii.  102. 

The  army  which  Edward  III.  led  over  to  France, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Crecy,  wjis  composed  of 
English,  Welsh,  and  Irish.  Q)  This  is  what  Froissart 
calls  purs  Anglavi^  when  the  forces  were  raised  within 

(*)  A  mannacript  muster-roll  of  this  famous  army,  when  afterwards 
laying  eioge  to  Culais,  is  preserved,  and  \a  further  valuable  as  giving 
not  only  the  numbers,  but  also  the  pay  of  the  different  ranks : — 

The  prince  ro(?civod  ....  per  diem  £100 
Binhop  of  Durham  .>...,  068 

13  earls,  each „  0    6    8 

44  borons  aud  bannerets  0    4    0 

1.046  knights  „  0    2    0 

4,022  esquires,  constables,  captains,  and 

leaders     (cona/afruZarii,    C9n^9narii    ti 

dwlores) ,  0     10 

5.104  vintenars  and  archers  on  horse- 
back .....,..„  006 
336  paunceners  (Brady  says,  "  they  were 

most  strangers,  but  what  othernrise  I 

know  not"),  15,4>iO  foot  archers  .        „  0    0    3 

314  maaons,    carpenters,    smiths,    eugi- 

neers,  tent-makers,  armonrers.gunners, 

and  artillerymen,   at  12d.,   lOd.,  6d., 

and „  0    0    3 

4,474  Welsh  foot,  of  whom  200  vintenars 

at -        «  0    0    4 

The  rest  at „  0    0    2 

The  whole  nnmber  of  the  army  waa,  beaidea  the  lords,  31,294. 
llasters,  captains,  mariners,  and  boys,  for  700  ships,  barges,  bulingers, 
and  victnallerB,  16.000.  (Brady,  vol.  ii..  p.  87.  App.;  edit.  1700.— Ba 
RohUo  quodam  penes  Arth.  AgarJ,  Thes.  in  Novo  Palatio.  Westm.) 
(The  original,  stated  bo  be  in  Latin,  is  not  found  in  the  Record  Office.) 
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the  realm; (^)  "Anglais"  and  "Frau^ais"  being  then 
often  used  as  generic  terms  to  denote  all  those,  of 
whatever  country,  who  fought  under  the  English  or 
French  banners. (-)  "There  were  very  few  strangers," 
he  says;  "only  Sir  Oulphant  de  Guestelies.  from  the 
country  of  Hainault,  and  five  or  six  knights  from 
Germany,  whose  names  I  have  foi^otten."  There 
might  be  about  4,000  men-at-arms,  and  10,000 
archers,  not  including  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  who 
followed  the  army  on  foot.O  As  this  army  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  30,000  men,  it  follows  that  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  Irish  and  Welsh.  (*) 

But  Bang  Edward  on  this  occasion  did  not  only 
make  use  of  hired  troops ;  he  thought  it  requisite,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  to  put 
forth  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown.  He  summoned 
every  man-at-arms  m  the  kingdom,  if  in  good  health, 
to  attend  personally,  otherwise  to  send  a  substitute; 
and  all  men  who  held  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £5, 
or  upwards,  were  ordered  to  furnish  men-at-arms, 
hobilers,  and  archers,  in  proportion  to  their  income. 
Non-compliance  was  punishable  with  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment.  (^)  This  was  a  little  less  than  what 
was  termed  in  France  a  levee  en  masse.      These  le^nes 


(M  Froisaart  pays  the  English  a  compliment  in  saying  that  Philip 
von  Arteveldt,  the  Fleming,  was  "pur  AiujloU  de  courage."  (ii.  216.) 

[*)  "  Quand  ils  per<;urent  la  banni^ro  du  connetablc  iasir  liors,  ot 
los  Bretons  aaesi,  ils  counuront  tantdt  qu'il  y  avoit  trahiaou  de  leurs 
pilliirty,  ct  qu'ils  a^etotent  tounies  Fran^oi*.''     (Froissart,  i.  664.) 

(*)  Johnes,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxx.,  p.  151.— ^Bnchon.  i.,  p.  217. 

(*)  Tlie  "  Welsh  foot "  we  have  seen  given  at  4.47't  in  the  muster- 
roll. 

(•)  Bot.  Pari,  ii.  160, 170,— Rymor,  $uh  an,  1346. 
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were  so  irksome,  that  great  complaints  arose,  and  the 
Parliament  frequently  remonstrated.  The  king  urged 
the  necessity  of  extraordinary  action  to  meet  the 
emergency;  and  the  measures  Ly  which  bo  endea- 
voured to  supply  his  wants  ultimately  proved  a 
benefit  to  the  subject,  by  provoking  that  resistance 
which  confined  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in 
more  moderate  limits :  and  at  length  he  gave  his 
consent  to  a  statute  that  "  none  shall  be  constrained 
to  find  men-at-arms,  hobilers,  or  archers»  other  than 
those  who  held  by  such  services,  if  it  be  not  by 
common  assent  and  grant  made  in  Parliament  "(^) 
— a  statutory  recognition  of  the  illegality  of  forced 
levies  not  warranted  by  the  constitution.  But 
Edward  generally  found  means  to  evade  it,  on  the 
plea  of  necessity ;  and  the  Commons  were  compelled 
to  be  content  with  a  promise  that  the  past  should 
not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the  future ;  and 
several  of  our  sovereigns,  in  the  face  of  this  pro- 
hibitory act,  obliged  districts,  towns,  corporations, 
and  even  individuals,  under  the  authority  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  to  find  men,  horses,  and  arms, 
or  to  pay  contributions  for  that  purpose — not 
always  according  to  any  regular  proportions  or 
assessment,  but  allotted  solely  at  his  will  and  plea- 
sure. This  arbitrary  proceeding  continued  up  to 
the   reigns   of   Henry   VIEE.    and    Elizabeth,   when 


(^)  25  Edw.  TXT.,  A.n.  13.>l-2,  stat.  v.,  cap.  8.  "  Qao  ntd  home  soit 
arte  de  trorer  geutz  d'armes,  hobelours,  ne  archers,  oatres  qi  ccnx  qi 
teignent  per  tieU  senricex,  b*U  ne  soit  per  comnn  aaseut  et  graute  on. 
Pwlomeut." 
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it  was  frequently  practised.  A  curious  abstract  of 
the  different  sovereigns  who  have  exercised  this 
prerogative  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Eobert  Cotton, 
apparently  by  commaTid  of  James  I.,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  library  which  bears  his  name.  {Jtdim,  fol.  6. 
— See  also  Grose,  Mil.  Antiq.,  i.,  p.  71.) 

In  1359  Edward  III.  landed  at  Calais  with  a 
gVeat  army,  which  Froissart  says  was  the  most 
numerous  and  the  best  organised  that  ever  left  Eng- 
land. He  found  a  host  of  foreigners,  of  high  and 
low  degree,  awaiting  his  arrival ;  German  mercenaries, 
who  had  equipped  themselves  at  great  private  ex- 
pense, in  hopes  of  joining  the  army  of  the  popular 
commander,  and  anticipating  great  gains  by  the  pil- 
lage of  fertile  France.  (^)  Edward,  however,  declined 
taking  them  into  his  service,  alleging  that  he  brought 
over  a  sufficiency  of  his  own  subjects  for  his  require- 
ments ;  but  if  they  chose  to  serve  with  his  army, 
without  pay,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  they 
would  participate  largely  in  all  gains  of  war. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  realise 
at  what  a  cost  of  human  life,  and  at  what-  a  sacrifice 
of  domestic  industry,  tliese  continual  drains  upon  the 
scanty  population  of  England  must  have  been  effected. 
The  reigns  of  our  Edwards  have  been  justly  cele- 
brated as  the  most  glorious  in  our  annals;  but  during 
a  period  wherein  there  were  scarcely  ten  years  of 
peace,  the  splendid  victories  abroad  must  have  been 


(*)  "  Ainsi  attendoient  tons  ces  aeigneurs  aUemands  micsaenairog, 
Hesbegnona,  Broban^fona,  Flamanda  et  Haiuuyors,  povrea  et  richea, 
la  venue  du  roi  d'Angleterro."     (Froissai't,  i.  M\.) 
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attended  with  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  at  home, 
and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  could  not 
have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  inhabitants  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  another  great  cause  which  militated 
against  the  progression  of  population  in  Edward  lll.'s 
time,  if  not  in  that  of  the  others — pestilence  went 
hand  in  hand  with  war.(^) 

In  1349  the  Legislature  took  cognisance  of  the  suiuti? 
paucity  of  inhabitants,  and  the  Sintute  of  Lahourern 
was  passed.  It  recited  in  the  preamble,  "  that  whereas 
a  great  part  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  workmen 
and  servants,  late  died  of  the  pestilence,  many,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  masters  and  great  scarcity  of  servants, 
will  not  serA'e  xinless  they  receive  excessive  wages, 
some  being  rather  willin*^  to  beg  in  idleness  than  by 
labour  to  get  their  living,"  &c.  '*  The  ginevous  in- 
commodities  which  of  the  lack,  especially  of  plough- 
men and  such  labourers,"  were  endeavoured  to  be 
obviated  by  a  variety  of  enactments,  which  sufficiently 
prove  to  what  a  deplorable  state  of  slavery  the  col- 
lective mass  of.  the  people  was  reduced.  **  Every  able- 
bodied  person  under  sixty  years  of  age,  not  having 
sufficient  to  live  on,  being  required,  shall  be  bound 
to  serve  him  that  doth  require  him,  or  else  shall  be 
committed  to  gaol  till  he  finds  security  to  serve. 
If  a  servant  or  workman  depart  from  ser\'ice  before 
the  time  agreed  upon,  he  shall  be  imprisoned.     If 


(•)  "There  were  no  fower  thau  oue-ftnd-tweiity  deorthB  and 
funinea  from  1061)  to  1355.  Seo  a  collection  of  the  moat  rerawkalile 
dMTtha  and  famines,  puhliahcd  by  Edward  Hoarc  in  1631."  (NoUa 
to  Chalxnors*  Ettirrutie  of  Great  Britain,  1810,  p.  8.) 
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imy  artificer  takt>  more  wages  than  were  wont  to  he 
paid,  he  shall  be  committed  to  gaol."  And  by  the 
34th  Edward  III.,  *'  If  any  labourer  or  servant  flee  to 
any  to>vn,  the  chief  officer  shall  deliver  him  up ;  and 
if  they  depart  to  another  county,  they  shall  be  burnt 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  F." 
Popuiatiou.  The  population  recorded  in  Domesday-book  is 
about  233,000;  which,  in  round  numbers,  allowing 
for  women  and  children,  may  be  called  about  a 
million. (')  Towards  the  end  of  Edward  III/s  reign, 
about  300  years  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of  England 
and  Wales  are  estimated  at  under  two  millions  and  a 
half.(*)  This  calculation  is  founded  on  a  subsidy-roll 
still  in  existence.  In  1377  (51  Edward  III.)  a  poll- 
tax  of  fourpence  was  imposed  on  every  lay  jjei'son, 
as  well  nude  as  female,  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards, 
real  meudicauts  only  excepted.  Having  as  data  the 
number  of  those  who  paid  the  tax,  and  by  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  that  persons  ii/zder  fourteen 
years  bear  to  a  population  (and  it  appears  that  they 
are  a  good  deal  fewer  than  otie-ihird  of  the  co-existing 
lives),  and  adding  the  number  of  the  clergy,  we  arrive 
at  the  approximate  amount  of  inhabitants.  The 
counties  of  Cheshire  and  Durham,  being  privileged  to 
have  their  own  receivers,  are  not  included  in  this  roll ; 
but  allowing  half  as  miuiy  again  for  omissions  to  the 
number  of  those  recorded  to  have  paid  the  tax,  tin*. 
product  is  2,353,203  souls;   that  is  (supposing  this 


(*)  Chambers's  Estimate  of  the    Comparative  Strmglh  of  Great 
Dritain. — See  also  Notes  to  Ballam's  Cows.  Bitt.,  i.  8. 
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calculation  to  be  correct),  England  and  WtJos  ti^ether, 
at  the  demise  of  Edward  III.,  contained  a  smaller 
population  than  is  at  present  comprised  by  London 
aloue.  (M 

The  reflection  is  at  least  a  curious  one,  as  to  what 
state  we  should  now  have  arrived,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  diminishing  processes  of  wars,  tumults,  and 
famines. 

The  profession  of  a  soldier  was  by  no  means  an  lutMof' 
unprofitable  one  at  this  period.  The  Parliament 
attempted  tlie  impracticable  scheme  of  interfering 
with  the  price  of  labour  after  the  pestilence.  A 
reaper  in  the  first  week  of  August  was  not  allowed 
above  twopence  a  day ;  in  the  second  week,  a  third 
more.  A  master  carpenter  was  limited  throughout 
the  whole  year  to  threepence  a  day,  a  common 
journeyman  to  twopence — money  of  that  age;  whereas 
the  daily  pay  of  a  common  foot-soldier  was  ordinarily 
sixpence.  (^)  Money  was  then  at  least  ten  times  its 
present  value.  This,  with  the  contingent  allowance 
of  **  regards,"  plunder,  and  the  ransom  of  prisoners, 
made  campaigning  lucrative,  and  was  no  doubt  a 
great  attraction  to  that  innumerable  corps  of 
"  rascalles"  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  every  army. 

(*)  A  copy  of  the  Bubaidy-roU  in  gireu,  with  some  observations. 
hy  Mr.  Tophani,  in  Arrkmol.t  vol.  vii.,  p.  337.  The  calcolattons 
founded  on  it,  will  bo  found  in  Chambers*  EttivuUe  uf  Great  Britain 
(1810).  pp.  12—14. 

(^)  Dagdale's  Bar.,  u  784.  4  Edw.  IH.— The  Earl  of  Lancaster 
"  took  for  himself  eight  shillings  per  diem,  for  every  banneret  four 

l«biUing8,  for  every  knight  two  shillings,  every  esquire  twelve  pence. 

febd  every  archer  sii  pence."  In  Edward  TII.'s  Calais  ikrmy  lipt,  the 
root-archers  received  'M.  f>er  diem,  and  the  mcanoM  of  tjie  Welsh 
foot,  'M.  only;  btill  the  inatancea  of  the  higher  pay  art  irequcnt. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  armies  could  be  raised 
iu  the  time  of  scanty  population  is  a  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  campaigning.  Moreover,  archers  and 
other  foot-soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  wars,  were, 
on  their  return  home,  unwilling  to  sit  down  in  the 
humble  station  of  bondmen  to  their  former  lords. 

A  curious  instance  of  an  array  being  raised  and 
commanded  by  an  individual — -who,  in  this  case, 
was  a  dignitary  of  the  Church — occurred  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Eichard  II.  (a.d.  13S2),  when  Henry 
Spenser,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich  —  whom 
Archbishop  Parker  described  to  have  been  "militia? 
quam  theologise  peritior" — raised  an  anny,(^)  with 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  to  fight  against  the  Cle- 
mentines—that  is,  all  those  who  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  Clement  to  be  Pope :  for,  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI.,  in  1378,  there  were  two  Popes 
elected — one  by  the  French  party  (who  wished  to 
have  the  Papal  See  retained  at  Avignon),  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  VII. ;  the  other,  styled 
Urban  VI,,  by  the  Italians  and  others^  who  desired 
to  restore  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  to  Eome.  All  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  according  to  their  interests 
or    inclinations,    were    divided    between    these    two 


(')  However  discreditable  to  the  precision  of  historiauB,  it  is  often 
amusing  to  compare  the  conflicting  accounts  of  authors.  For  instance, 
in  giving  the  number  of  men  employed  in  this  expedition,  Froissart 
says  they  were,  "on  the  whole,  about  500  lances  uud  1,600  other 
men"  (Johnea,  L,  ch.  cxxxiL,  p.  757). — Buohon,  "Environ  aix  cens 
lancea  et  quinze  couu  d'uutres  gens"  (tome  ii.,  p.  267). — Kenuott, 
"15,000  foot  and  2,000  horso."— Hume,  "Near  60,000  bigots."— 
Grose,  "2,500  men-at-arms  and  2,500  archera." — Baker  i^Chron.,  p. 
103),  "3,000  horse  and  15,000  foot." 
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pontiffs.     The  Court  of  France  declared,   of  course, 
for  Clement,  and  was  followed  by  its  allies,  the  Kings 
of  Ciistile    and    Scotland.      England,  naturally,  was 
thrown    into   the   other   party,   and  pronounced  for 
Urban.      Thus   the   appellations  of  Cl€)Henti7ies  and 
JJrhanuts  distracted  Europe  for  several  years.      This 
was  called  *'  the  war  of  the  anti-popes."     Urban  sent 
over  to   England   a   hecatomb  of  bulls,   offering   in- 
dulgences  to  those  who  would  take  an  active  part  in 
his  cause ;   so  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  justi- 
fied in  the  warlike  view  he  took  of  it,  and  which, 
moreover,  seems  to  have  suited  his  natural  inclina- 
tion.     His  proceedings  at  the  head  of  his  army  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times,  that 
they  will  well  repay  perusal  in  the  pages  of  Froissart : 
a  very  short  epitome  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
facts  as  related  by  that  chronicler.     It  appears  that 
the  bishop  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  his  army, 
on  account  of  his  personal  popularity  and  the  hoHness 
of  the  cause.      Having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  they 
departed,  via  Sandwich,  for  Calais,  where  they  were 
to  wait  (by  the   king's   onlers)  one  month,  for  the 
arrival  of  Sir  William  Beauchamp,  an  oflBcer  of  ex- 
perience appointed  by  the  king  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  as  marshal,  he  being  then  occupied  in  a 
diplomatic   capacity  in   Scotland.      They  arrived   at 
Calais  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1383;   imd  by  tlie  4th 
of  May,  the  bishop  could  bear  the  state  of  inacti^^ty 
no  longer.    He  was  young  and  wilful,  and  had  already 
broken  a  lance  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy ;  and  he 
declared  that  the  king  had  forgotten  them,  and  that 
VOL.    I.  s 
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the  army  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  three 
days.  He  was  dotcrniined  to  fight  some  one  ;  and  as 
it  was  not  convenient  to  attack  the  dominions  of 
France  with  his  small  force,  he  announced  his  inten 
tion  of  leading  them  against  Flanders,  although  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  in  remonstrance,  that  the 
Count  of  Flanders  and  all  his  people  were  as  staunch 
Urbanists  as  they  were,  and  that  they  (the  English) 
were  under  an  engagement  to  attack  Clementines 
only.  But  the  bishop  was  not  to  be  disappointed, 
and  so,  when  the  morning  came,  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  ofi"  they  marched  to  Gravelines,  in  number  about 
3,000  "  fetes  armees,**  The  tide  was  out,  and  so  they 
rode  to  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  thus  effected  an 
entrance.  They  afterwards  attacked  and  pillaged  a 
church,  and  killed  a  great  many  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  taken  refuge  there ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  town, 
where  they  found  themselves  in  very  pleasant  quarters. 
By  this  time  the  whole  country  began  to  be  aroused — 
no  one  more  so  than  the  Earl  of  Flanders  himself, 
who  forthwith  dispatched  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
the  bishop  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  irruption  into  his  territory,  without 
notice  or  any  previous  defiance ;  and  should  the 
reply  not  be  satisfactory,  the  ambiissadoi-s  were 
instructed  to  apply  for  passports  for  England,  that 
tliey  might  lay  the  matter  before  the  king.  The 
bishop  dismissed  tliem  summarily,  telling  them  that 
they  might  return  to  their  master  if  they  pleased, 
but  as  for  passports  for  England,  they  should  not 
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have  them ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  lie  led  the  array 
to  Dunkirk,  where  he  heard  there  were  "  upwards  of 
12,000  men  armed."  Some  of  his  principal  officers 
ventured  again  a  remonstrance.  "  Wo  do  not  make 
war  like  gallant  men,"  said  they,  "but  like  robbera. 
The  whole  country  where  we  are  is  Urbanist,  like 
ourselves.  What  just  cause  have  we  for  attacking 
them?'*  **  How  do  we  know  that  they  are  Urban- 
ists?"  answered  the  bishop.  "In  God's  name," 
said  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  "  let  us  send  a  herald  and 
ascertain."  So  a  herald  was  sent  forward,  in  his 
proper  coat-of-arms,  but,  by  misadventure,  he  was 
killed  by  the  country  people  in  ignorance,  before 
the  gentlemen  could  save  him.  The  bishop,  of 
course,  was  delighted.  Now  was  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient casus  belli.  The  English  went  at  the  town  tooth 
and  nail,  and  it  was  carried  with  great  slaughter 
of  the  DunkirkersiC)  the  English  lost  at  least  400. 
Success  continued  to  attend  the  EngUsh  arms,  and 
under  the  command  of  the  bishop  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  the  coast  from  Gravelincs  to 
Sluys,  and  laid  siege  to  Ypres.  The  King  of  Franco 
(Charles  VL)  thought  that  it  was  now  tinae  for  him 
to  interfere,  and  issued  his  summons  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  the  army  to  assemble  and  meet  him  at 
Arras  on  the  loth  of  August ;  and  a  magnificent  force 
attended  him  there.  Froissart  says  that  there  were 
in  this  army  about  350.000  horses, (*)  When  the 
bishop  and  the  rest  heard  of  this  imposing  force  that 


(')  FroisMirfc  Mya  (\»ll  9,000  Floniings  were  killed. 
(')  Ihid.,  p.  2«0. 


(ii.  273.) 
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vras  marching  against  them,  they  directly  broke  up 
the  siege  and  "  decamped. "(^)  The  French  pursued, 
aud  took  Cassel  by  storm,  putting  all  the  English  to 
ileath ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  and  3,000  men  with 
him  were  besieged  at  Bergues ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
however,  was  not  there,  he  having  retired  to  Grave- 
lines,  to  be  nearer  to  Calais,  should  there  be  occasion 
to  embark  in  a  hurry.  Calverley  and  his  men  made 
an  escapade  from  Bergues ;  Bourbourg  was  surren- 
dered ;  peace  was  made  very  shortly  afterwards,  and 
the  English  retired  to  Calais,  where  the  bishop  was 
sorely  found  fault  witli  for  having  so  badly  em- 
ployed the  Pope's  money ;  and  awaiting  a  favourable 
wind  they  sailed  to  England,  where  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  their  reception  was  none  of  the  wannest. 
Some  of  the  commanders  in  the  expedition  were  fined 
and  imprisoned ;  the  bishop  was  fined  and  disgraced, 
but  was  subsequently  pardoned.  (See  his  Life,  by 
Capgrave,  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra^  ii.  359.) 


(^)  «.€.,  broke  up  their  camp. 


When,  in  1415,  Henry  V.  had  decided  on  making  Haoiy.Ajmy 
good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  as  it  *** 
is  expressed  in  one  of  his  proclamations,  "  Seigneur  le 
Roi  pris  avec  ferme  propos  de  faire  un  viage  a  la 
grace  de  Dieu,  en  sa  propre  personne,  pour  le  recouvrir 
de  son  heritagc,"(*)  be  made  every  possible  exertion 
to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  men  for  bo  great  an 
enterprise.  He  had  not  only  to  prepare  an  army  of 
invasion,  but  he  had  also  to  provide  for  the  internal 
safety  of  the  realm,  as  it  was  next  to  certain  that  so 
soon  as  the  king  should  be  out  of  the  country,  the  old 
national  enemies,  the  Scots,  would  be  in.  So  he 
organised  a  force  of  lancers  and  archers,  which  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  borders,  and 
of  the  East  and  West  Marches,  towards  Scotland ; 
and  a  force  of  100  lancers  and  200  archers,  to  overawe 
North  and  South  Wales,  a  force  which,  to  our  notions, 


(')  Bymor,  rub  anno. 
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would  appear  ridiculously  small  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
he  also  provided  for  the  defences  of  the  Marches  of 
Calais  100  lances,  and  300  archers  for  the  sea.  But 
these  forces,  which  we  may  call  regular  and  perma- 
nent for  the  time  being,  were  backed  up  by  a  sub- 
sidiary local  force  of  great  amount.  The  king  issued 
orders,  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  other  bishops,  immediately  to  array  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses,  as  well  religious  as 
secular,  exempt  or  not  exempt,  according  to  their  con- 
ditions and  means,  for  the  defence  of  the  reabn,  and  to 
certify,  under  their  seals  in  Chancery,  the  state  and 
number  of  the  army,  by  the  16th  of  the  ensuing 
month.(^)  Commands  for  the  same  purpose  were  given 
to  some  of  the  principal  knights  and  esquires  of  each 
county,  to  take  a  review  of  all  the  men-at-arms,  and 
others  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  hobilers  as 
archers,  to  divide  them  into  companies  of  thousands, 
hundreds,  and  twenties,  and  to  keep  them  in  readi- 
ness for  resisting  an  enemy. (*) 

Copies  of  a  great  many  indentures  executed  on 
this  occasion  by  the  king  and  individuals  are  printed 
in  RjTuer's  Fwdera,  and  translations  of  two,  from  the 
old  Norman- French,  are  given  in  the  appendix  to 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas*  Agincovrt.  Since  these  publica- 
tions a  mass  of  further  information  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  tliese  points,  compiled  from  the  gradual 
development  of  the  national  records ;  and  original 
documents,  which  for  centuries  have  Iain  buried,  have 


(*)  Bymer,  *»fe  anno  1415. 
(*)  Ihid. 
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recently  been  brought  to  light.  Specimens  of  some 
of  tlicse  interesting  instruments  Lave  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  (*)  and  they  give  us  a  wonderful  insight 
into  the  military  arrangements  of  the  age. 

It  appears  that,  antecedently  to  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  there  were  three  distinct 
undertakings  entered  into  by  the  contracting  parties, 
viz. — 1.  Indentures  of  military  service.  2.  Receipt 
of  prest  money.     3.  Jewels  in  pawn. 

The  indentures  of  military  service  were  agree-  lodeni 
meats  to  serve  the  king  abroad  for  one  entire  year, 
with  a  determinate  number  of  able  men,  projjerly 
equipped,  either  men-at-arms  and  archers,  or  archers 
only,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  a  stipulated  amount  of 
pay  and  bounty  (^nges  et  regardfi)y  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  scnnce  and  the  distance 
of  the  field  of  action.  The  items  of  pay  are  specifi- 
cally set  down ;  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  they 
were  apportioned  iiceurding  to  social,  and  not  military, 
position.  Thus,  a  duke  had  13s.  4d.  a  day;  an  earl, 
Os.  Sd. ;  a  baron  or  banneret  (for  their  pay  was  the 
same),  48.;  a  knight,  2s.;  a  man-at-arms,  Is.,  and  an 
archer,  6d.  There  was  also  the  further  advantage  of 
what  is  mentioned  as  the  "regard  accustumez," 
which  may  be  termed  "the  ordinary  fee  or  perquisite," 
which  was  100  marks  per  quarter  for  every  thirty 
men-at-arms.  Besides  reciting  the  amount  of  pay, 
rtrith  the  time  and  manner  of  payment,  these  inden- 
tures contain  divers  covenants  respecting  the  sharing 
of  prisoners  of  war,  or  booty  that  might  happen  to  be 

(>)  CfilxcoX  omi  UuUmcQl  Trach,  Ka  1. 
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taken  by  the  contractor  or  his  meii,(*)  ransom  heing 
then,  as  it  has  abeady  been  observed,  one  of  the 
principal  emoluments  arising  from  military  service. 
If  the  prisoner  were  a  man  of  eminent  distinction, 
he  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  king  absolutely ;  but 
the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  inlerior  note,  or  anj4;hing 
taken  above  the  value  of  ten  marks,  was  to  be  divided 
in  thirds  between  the  kiiig  and  the  captor. 

1.  Indent^ires  of  militarj^  service.  The  king 
covenants  to  pay  half  of  the  first  quarter's  wages  in 
advance.  This  was  the  prest-money.(^)  And  here- 
upon we  are  presented  with  a  curious  picture  of  the 
king's  necessities,  and  with  the  low  estimation  of 
regal  good  faith.  For  not  only  was  Henry  obliged 
to  pay  beforehand,  but,  what  appears  humiliating  for 
a  monai'ch,  he  had  to  give  secui'ity  for  the  regular 
discharge  of  the  remainder;  for  which  purjiose  he 
pledged  a  great  amount  of  Crown  jewels,  with  a 
quantity  of  plate,  to  his  soldiers  as  security  for  their 
wages,  which  were  not  redeemed  till  after  his  death. 
"  A  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  royal  dignity," 
observes  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "is  produced  by  these 


(*)  These  arc  called  '*gaignc4  de  gu-erre."  ••  Oar  a**  Lord  the  King 
Bhall  htive  as  well  the  third  part  of  the  gaignoa  de  gnerro  of  the  s^ 
Count  {Earl  of  Oxenford)  as  the  third  of  the  third  part  of  the  gaignes 
of  tho  peoplo  of  his  rotinuo  in  tho  voyage  t&kon,  aa  the  guides  of 
the  prisoners,  money  and  all  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  exceeding  tho 
value  of  ten  marks,"  «fec.  (Translated  from  copy  of  original  docu* 
ment  in  Mr.  Hunter's  Tract.  No.  1.) 

(')  From  the  old  French  preet  {prct\  ready.  A  sort  of  earnest 
money,  or  part  of  their  wages  paid  in  advance  on  engaging  thera. 
**  On  pent  do  plus  ici  observer  le  terme  de  jyresi,  qui  eet  encore 
aTyourdhui  en  usage  parmi  les  troupes,  pour  signifier  une  avanoe  do 
quelqu©  argent  qu'on  Gait  amt  soldats." — ^fiL  Fran.^  i.,  liv.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 
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contracts;  for  whilst  they  prove  the  king's  extreme 
poverty,  they  establish  the  degniding  fact  that  the 
humblest  esquire  in  his  retinue  would  not  embark 
under  his  banner  without  rccei\Tng  half  a  j'ear*3  wages 
in  advance,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  a  fragment  of  the 
royal  diadem,  or  some  other  valuable  article,  as  secu- 
rity for  payment.  This  caution  must  have  arisen 
from  experience  of  its  necessity;  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  laurels  that  adorned  the  brows  of 
some  of  our  early  monarchs  were  gained  by  services 
which  they  repaid  with  treachery  and  falsehood." 
(Battle  of  Agincourt,  p.  23.) 

2.  Indentures  of  receipt  of  prest  money  require  ptert 
no  further  explanation;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  dis- 
charge for  the  payment  of  a  quarter's  service,  before 
the  service  had  been  performed.  The  Earl  of 
Anuidel  and  Surrey,  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, is  in  these  the  contracting  party  for  the  king. 
(See  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  indentures  in  Mr. 
Hunter*s  Tract  Ayittcourt,  p.  10.) 

3.  Jewels  in  pawn :  acknowledgments  for  the  Jc«i«  in 
receipt  of  Crown  jewels  and  plate  in  pledge,  the 
person  receiving  them  entering  into  indenture  with 
Richard  Courtney,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  treasurer  of 
the  king's  household,  for  their  safe  cust^^dy,  and  the 
return  of  them  to  the  Royal  treasury,  when  the  king 
had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract.  These  pledges 
were  not  redeemed  till  after  the  king's  death,  by 
Henry  VI.  (Kymer,  ix.  i^iS.— Shane  MS,,  4,600,  f. 
503.)  Many  of  these  indentures  contained  a  cove- 
nant, that  if  not  redeemed  within  a  certain  period  they 
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niiglit  become  the  property  of,  or  be  disposed  of  by, 
the  holder.  Collectively,  these  indenture-s  impress 
one  with  the  great  wealth  of  the  old  sovereigns  of 
England  in  silvei*  and  gold  plate,  jewels,  and  gold- 
smiths* work  in  general. 

In  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  it  would  appear  that 
the  captains  indented  with  the  king  for  their  own 
sernces  and  those  of  men  hired  by  them.(^)  Troops 
thus  levied,  together  with  foreign  mercenaries,  make 
the  nearest  approac]i  that  can  be  discovered  in  the 
early  affairs  of  the  English  monarchy  to  a  perma- 
nent, or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  a  standing  army. 
But  the  king's  power  was  necessarily  limited  by  his 
revenue;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  force 
seems  to  have  been  little  regarded  by  our  ancient 
sovereigns,  as,  imtil  the  times  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
few  troops  composing  their  immediate  body-guard 
were  the  only  permanent  soldiers  in  England. 

It  appears  that  an  expedient  sometimes  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  procure  volunteers  for  the  king's  mili- 
tary service,  was  to  pardon  criminals,  on  condition  of 
their  serving  in  the  army,  and  finding  security  to 
answer  any  prosecution,  if  called  upon,  at  their 
return.  (^)  Edward  I.,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
army  with  which  he  was  about  to  march  to  Scotland 
in  1296,  offered  a  full  pardon  to  all  outlaws  and 
malefactors   who    should  join    it.(^)     Edward    III. 


(»)  "For  each  terms  for  which  their  masters  have  indented." 
(18th  Hen.  VI..  oc.  18  and  19.) 

(*)  "  Si  quia  adveraus  eoa  loqui  velit."  (See  liarriiigton's  Oh$erva^ 
ii0i%9  on  the  more  Ancient  ShtttUet.) 

(»)  Abbr&v.  Flacit.,  230.— Bo*.,  L 
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granted  a  pardon  to  all  felons  that  shall  be  ready  to 
serve  the  king  in  his  wars(^).  The  king's  justices 
were  occasionally  empowered  to  issue  these  pardons.  (-) 
They  were  then  assembled  by  writs  issued  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  of  England,  direct- 
ing them  to  cause  it  to  be  cried  throughout  their 
districts  that  all  such  as  had  charters  of  pardon 
should  repair  towards  the  sea,  to  enter  into  the  pay 
and  service  of  the  king.  Those  in  the  west,  at  Dart- 
mouth ;  those  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  at  Wiuchelsea;  those  in  Cambridge,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  or 
Rutland,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  at  Yarmouth 
and  St.  Botolfs  ;  so  that  they  were  there  by  a 
stated  time,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  charters  of 
pardon.  (^)  This  practice  was  continued,  for  we  find 
that,  in  1563,  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  the  Fleet 
were  drafted  into  the  army  which  Elizabeth  wbs 
collecting,  in  order  to  fight  the  French.  {Dom.  MSS,, 
Eliz..  vol.  xxviii.)  The  Act  2  Anne  (1703-4).  "for 
discharging  out  of  prison  insolvent  debtors  as  should 
serve,  or  procure  a  person  to  serve,  H.M.'s  Fleets  or 
Armies,"  had  very  close  affinity  to  this. 

The  ranks  of  the  English  annies  were  largely  re- 
cruited from  Wales  and  Cornwall,  from  whence  active 
and  hardy  troops  were  procured.  The  former  are 
found  acting  in  great  numbers  in  our  wars.  Edward  I., 
with  the  usual  jiolicy  of  a  conqueror,  employed  the 
Welsh  U)  assist  him  in  his  Scottish  wars,  for  which 


Wolib 

Aod  Comi* 

Troop*. 


{»)  Bot  Fr(mc.,  17  Edw.  HI.,  qaotod  in  Cottoniiui  MS.  Julivt,  f.  6. 
(»)  Bot.  Va^eon,  auno  Ed..  M.  8.  N,  11.  MS.  Velvert.    Quoted  by 
Groso,  L  70.  (»)  Hot.  JPari,  anno  13  Edw.  HI. 
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their  habits  as  mountaineers  particularly  fitted  them. 
But  this  policy  was  not  without  its  risks.  Previous  to 
the  hattle  of  Falkirk  (a.d.  1298)  the  Welsh  quarrelled 
with  the  English  men-at-arms,  and,  after  bloodshed 
on  both  sides,  separated  themselves  from  his  army; 
and  the  feud  between  thera,  at  so  critical  a  juncture, 
was  reconciled  with  difficulty.  Edward  II.  followed 
his  father's  example  in  this  particular,  with  not  much 
better  success.  Clad  only  in  scanty  dresses  of  linen 
cloth,  they  appeared  naked  in  the  eyes  even  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  ;(^)  and  after  the  rout  at  Bannock- 
bum  were  massacred  by  them  in  great  numbers,  as 
they  retired  in  confusion  towards  their  own  country, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Berkeley. 
The  muster-roll  of  the  besieging  army  of  Calais 
under  Edward  III.,  before  quoted,  gives  "  4,474 
Welsh  foot." 

The  lance,  or  glaive,  was  the  weapon  which  they 
are  generally  described  as  making  use  of.  When  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  went  to  attack  them  in  their  own 
country,  "  hearing  that  a  great  number  of  Welsh- 
men was  assembled  together,  and  lodged  in  a  valley 
betwixt  two  woods,  he  chose  out  a  number  of  horse- 
men, with  certain  cross-bowmen  and  archers,  and 
coming  upon  the  AVelshmen  in  the  night,  compassed 
them  round  about,  the  which  pitching  the  end  of 
their  spears  in  the  ground,  and  turning  the  point 
against  their  enemies,  stood  at  defence,  and  to  keep 
off  the  horsemen." {^)  The  mode  of  warfare  of  these 
troops,  Welsh  and  Cornish,  does  not  appear  to  have 

(>)  Barbour'a  Bruce,  p.  276, 

C")  HoUn&hcd,  Edwuxd  I.,  a.d.  1295. 
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been  always  of  the  most  honourable  kind;  for  we 
hear  of  them  at  Crecy  as  getting  among  the  disabled 
of  all  ranks»  and  butchering  them  with  the  long 
knives  or  short  swords  with  which  they  were  armed. 
Johnes(^)  and  Buchon,(-)  in  their  editions  of  Frois- 
sart,  both  denominate  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  men 
as  the  perpetrators  of  these  cruelties,  at  which  the 
king  is  reported  to  have  been  much  incensed,  not 
on  account  of  the  cruelty,  but  because  "  he  had  rather 
they  (the  French)  had  been  taken  prisoners."  But 
Bemers  is  more  discreet,  and  does  not  specify  the 
nationalities,  merely  recording  that  "amonge  the 
Englyshmen  there  were  cerfaiyne  rascalles  that  went 
a  fote  with  great  knyves — they  went  in  among  the 
men  of  armes,  and  slew  and  murdredde  many  as 
they  lay  on  the  ground." (^)  Whether  "rascalles" 
became  a  nom  de  guerre  for  Welsh  and  Cornish,  as 
brigands  came  to  denote  those  particular  troops  who 
lived  by  pillage,  does  not  appear. 

At  the  above-mentioned  siege,  when  all  the 
chivaby  of  England  were  IjHng  before  the  walls  of 
Calais,  and  the  mother-country  was  almost  denuded 
of  soldiers,  we  find  some  Welsh  among  the  band  of 
gallant  men  under  Queen  Philippa  who  were  hastily 
gathered  together,  and  who  successfully  stopped  the 
irruption  of  Uavid,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  of  course, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  march  an  army 
into  the  English  territory. 


Batlls  a 
N«vU'i 


(')  B.  L,  ch.  cxxix.,  p.  166. 
(')  Tom.  u  ch,  ccxcuL,  p.  241. 
(■)  VoL  i,  cap.  cxxz^  p.  167. 
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The  Irish  also,  although  their  nation  was  in  per- 
petual enmity  with  this  country,  contributed  to  the 
successes  of  the  Englisli  arms,  as  they  have  largely 
in  modem  times.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  their 
country^  the  Irish  were  glad  to  escape  and  take  service 
anywhere,  and  they  will  be  found  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  most  European  nations. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  some  fifteen  hundred  of 
them  formed  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  dispatched  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Netherhmds.  During  the 
expedition  the  English  soldiers  suflered  much  from  the 
want  of  proper  clothing,  an  inconvenience  from  which 
the  Irish  kernes  were  free;  for  we  are  told  they 
habitually  dispensed  with  clothing,  an  apron  from 
waist  to  knee  being  the  only  protection  of  these  wild 
Kelts,  who  fought  with  the  valour,  and  nearly  in  the 
costume,  of  Homeric  heroes. {^)  They  are  described 
by  all  contemporaries,  English  and  Flemish,  as  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  of  barbarians,  eating  raw  flesh  and 
speaking  no  intelligible  language,  fearing  nothing  and 
sparing  nothing,  with  as  little  regard  for  the  laws  of 
Christian  warfai'e  as  for  those  of  civilised  costume.  (^) 

The  deputy,  Senleger,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII., 
describes  them  thus :  *'  One  sorte  be  harnessed  in  mayle 
and  bassenettes,  having  every  of  them  his  weapon, 
called  a  sparre,  moche  like  the  axe  of  the  Towre,  and 
they  be  named  galloglasse;  and  for  the  mare  part  ther 
boyes  beare  for  them  thre  dartes  a  piece,  which  dai-tes 


(»)  Vide  Motley's  UnUed  Neiherlnnd^,  ii.  38. 
(')  Sir  Jolin  Norris  to  Lord  Burghk-y.  21bt  of  Jan..  1587. 
Papor  Office  MS.) 
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they  tlirowe  or  (before)  they  come  to  the  hand  strike : 
they  doo  not  lightly  abandon  the  tielde»  but  byde  the 
brunt  to  the  deathe.  The  other  sorte,  callid  keme, 
ar  naked  men,  but  only  ther  shurt^s  and  small  cotes; 
and  many  tpnes  whan  they  come  to  the  bycker,  but 
bare  nakyd  saving  ther  shurtes,  and  those  have  dartes 
and  shorte  bowes,  which  sorte  of  people  be  bothe  hardy 
and  clever  to  serche  woddes  or  maresscs,  in  the  whiche 
they  be  barde  to  be  beaten."  (See  note  to  Lingard, 
8ub.  an.  1562,  vol.  vi.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  315,  edit.  1S49.) 

They  may  have  been  employed  as  hobilers,  as  the 
term  was  for  the  light  cavalry  of  early  days,  for  the 
hobbies^  or  small  active  horses,  which  were  used  in  that 
service,  appear  to  have  been  abundant  in  Ireland. 
Edward  I.  engaged  them  to  assist  him  in  his  Scotch 
wars.(^)  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  was 
a  strong  force  of  them  under  Edward  III.  at  Crecy, 
At  the  siege  of  Rouen,  the  appearance  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  troops  was  highly  praised.  "During  the 
siege,"  says  Holinshcd,  "there  arrived  at  Harfleur, 
the  Lord  of  Kilmainc  in  Ireland,  with  a  band  of  1,000 
Irishmen,  in  mail,  with  darts  and  skains,  after  the 
manner  of  their  country^  all  of  them  being  tall,  quick, 
and  nimble  persons,  which  came  and  presented  them- 
selves before  the  king,  lying  still  at  the  siege,  of 
whom  they  were  not  only  gently  received  and  wel- 


(*)  Boll  ondorscxl  **ponditiona  for  engaging  the  Services  of  the 
Earl  of  Ulster,  and  other  Irish,  to  assii^t  the  King  in  the  Scotch  "Wars." 
Temp.  Edw.  L  (Army  aud  Navy  Accta..  Record  Offioo. — See  also 
Rynier,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  989.) — Earl  of  Ulster  and  others  in  Ireland  to 
serve  the  Idng  in  his  wars  against  Scotland,  with  2,000  foot  soldiers 
and  700  horse.    (30  Kdvr.  I.) 
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corned.  They  did  their  devoir  so  well,  that  no  men 
were  more  praised,  nor  did  more  damage  with  their 
enemies  than  they  did;  for  surely  their  quiclvness  and 
swiftness  of  foot  did  more  prejudice  to  their  enemies, 
than  their  harded  horses  did  hurt  or  damage  to  the 
nimble  Irishmen. "(^) 

A  curious  engra\'ing,  representing  a  group  of  wild 
Irish,  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.,  is  given  in  Strutt's 
Rcffal  and  Ecclemaaiical  Anliquifics,  p.  41. 

There  are  two  very  curious  accounts  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  in  the  fourteenth  century,  written  by 
two  of  the  suite  of  Richard  II.  in  his  expedition  to 
that  country  in  1399:  one  by  Henry  Cristall,  an 
English  esquire,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Irish, 
and  subsequently  related  his  adventures  to  Froissart 
{Chron.,  xi.,  c.  24) ;  the  other  by  a  Trench  gentleman, 
who  has  recorded  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  in  a 
Metrical  Hwhri/,  translated  and  annotated  upon  in 
ArcheeoioffiUj  xx.  The  condition  of  Ireland  at  this 
period  was  truly  deplorable.  The  island  was  the 
resort  of  outlaws,  exiles,  and  adventurers  of  diiferent 
nations;  it  was  peopled  by  savage  tribes,  and  by 
settlers  equally  ferocious ;  and  tlie  affairs  of  its  govern- 
ment seemed  to  be  in  desperate  and  inextricable 
confusion.  In  original  documents  respecting  the  state 
of  the  country,  the  inbabitauts  are  described  under 
three  classes,  "  Wild  Irish,  rebellious  Irish,  and 
obedient  Enghsh."    (Bibl.  Cott.  MS.,  Tiius,  b.  xi.,  f  3.) 


(»)  ChronicUt,  an.  6  Hen.  V.  (1«8).  p.  565.— Grafton,  p.  469.— 
Hall,  fol.  xxviU. — And  compare  Chroniques  d^ Engiterrand  de  Mon» 
airelei,  liv.  i.,  ch.  cciii.,  edit.  Panth.  Utt..  p.  441. 
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Tlie  "  wild  Irish  '*  were  the  unsubdued  natives  who 
had  retired  to  the  interior  fastnesses,  the  mountains, 
hrif^s,  and  forests ;  thoy  were  governed  by  their  own 
rude  chiefs  and  laws»  and  looked  upon  all  the  rest  a^ 
their  natural  enemies.  These  were  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  laws,  and  it  was  often  adjudged 
no  felony  to  kill  a  mere  Irishman  in  time  of  peace 
{Discovery  of  the  True  Caufie  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  Subdued^  by  Sir  John  Davies,  edit.  1747,  p. 
102,  et  seq.)  "The  rebellious  Irish"  were  those 
who  were  also  called  English  by  blood,  and  were  in 
part  descended  from  the  original  conquerors,  who  had 
intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  adopted  their  dress 
and  manners,  their  language  and  customs.  Their 
territory  was  called  the  English  pale.  "  The  obedient 
English"  were  a  confused  medley  of  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, men  of  needy  or  desperate  fortunes,  and  those 
whom  the  English  Government  had  entrusted  witli 
authority.  They  occupied  the  principal  towns  and 
cities,  and  small  tracts  around  them,  chiefly  in  Lein- 
ster,  and  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts. 

Such  a  population,  in  such  an  age,  rendered 
Ireland  **a  land  full  of  wars."  (Camden,  Annals  of 
Jrelandy  an.  1341.)  Sometimes  the  septs  were  de- 
stroying each  other ;  at  other  times,  they  were  making 
inroads  upon  the  English  pale,  or  joining  with  the 
great  setth-rs  in  mutual  ravages.  Richard  II.,  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  addressed  a  rebuke  to  his  liege 
subjects  respecting  their  dissensions  (Rymer,  Donat, 
MS.,  Brit,  Mus.,  V.  121),  which  he  followed  up  by 
sending  Edmund  Mortimer  as  his  lieutenant  into  the 
VOL.    1.  t 
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couutiy.  (DugJale, /?«mfl.  i.,  149.)  His  govcmniont, 
however,  lasted  only  two  years,  and  after  liis  death, 
they  gradually  fell  into  such  disorders  that  the  king 
found  it  necessary,  in  1 394,  to  interfere  by  his 
presence.  His  enemies  submitted,  but  at  his  depar- 
ture they  scorned  the  weak  forces  that  he  had  left 
l>ehind  him,  and  relapsed  into  their  former  anarchy.(^) 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amongst  the  aboriginal 
Irish,  the  man  who  chiefly  excited  the  jealousy  of  her 
Government  was  Shane  0*Neile,  the  eldest  among  the 
legitimate  children  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Through 
the  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  commanded 
in  Ireland,  0*Neile  consented  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and 
to  lay  his  pretensions  before  her.  At  the  English 
Oijurt  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country,  attended 
by  his  guards,  who  wei^e  armed  with  battle-axes,  and 
arrayed  in  linen  vests  dyed  with  saffron. 

The  queen  was  pleased,  and  although  she  did  not 
confirm  his  claim,  dismissed  him  with  promises  of 
favour.  At  last  he  broke — perhaps  was  driven — into 
acts  of  open  rebellion.  He  sought  refuge  among  the 
Scots  of  UlsttT,  equally  enemies  to  the  natives  and  to 
England,  and  he  was  basely  assassinated  by  his  new 
friends.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  the  name  with  the 
dignitj'  of  O'Neile  was  extinguished  for  ever,  and  the 
lands  of  Shane,  and  of  all  his  adherents,  comprising 
one-half  of  Ulster,  were  vested  in  the  CroAvn.(^) 

The  Scots,  until  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns, 
were   the   perpetual   enemies   of  England,    and   the 


(')  See  note,  Archaologia^  xx.,  p.  17. 

(')  Cftrodcn,  158.6.— Rvmcr,  xv.  676.— Irish  St«t.,  2  Elis.,  Sess.  iii. 
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constaut  allies  of  France.  On  tliose  two  accounts, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  many  Scotch  mer- 
cenaries in  the  English  service.  After  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Norman-French,  when  the  new 
dynasty  of  kings  set  up  a  claim  of  feudal  superiority 
over  Scotland,  and  attemptc^d  to  enforce  this  by 
armed  invasions,  the  people  of  Scotland  repelled  these 
by  the  sword,  and  successfully  maintained  their 
national  freedom  and  independence  against  appa- 
rently overwhelming  odds.  The  war  to  which  these 
attempts  on  the  part  of  England  gave  rise,  consti- 
tutes a  very  interesting  period  in  history,  and  is 
intimately  associated,  so  far  as  the  Scottish  people 
are  concerned,  with  that  friendly  connection  with  the 
continent  of  Europe  which  lasted  for  centuries,  and 
which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  drain  upon  the 
powers  of  the  country  was  deplorable.  Not  only  was 
there  retrogression  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
but  the  very  cultivation  of  the  soil  went  back  and 
suffered  for  want  of  capital  and  labour.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  ancient  enemy  was  a  constant 
source  of  alarm.  Besides  this,  the  throne  of  the 
Bruces  and  the  early  Stuarts  was  never  a  strong 
one.  The  greater  barons  were  at  all  times  formi- 
dable rivab  of  the  Crown,  and  the  history  of  tlie 
different  families  is  a  chequered  picture  of  insurrec- 
tion and  private  feuds,  of  treason  and  oppression. 
The  Highlanders  never  paid  any  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  save  as  far  as  it  accorded  with  the  will  of 
their  chiefs.  The  antagonism  to  England  made 
Sci>tLiud  the  constant   theatre   of  French  intrigut»s, 
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and  even  the  Church  failed  notoriously  in  its  mission 
of  civilisation.  A  poor  and  demoralised  tenantry- 
were  the  fit  vassals  of  the  improvident,  barbarous 
gentry. (^)  We  do  hear  of  Scotchmen,  as  well  as 
Irishmen  aud  others,  fighting  in  France,  and  described 
as  ''English  ;"  but  that  term  was  a  vague  one,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  and  was  often  bestowed  in- 
discriminately on  those  who  contended  against  the 
French,  as  though  the  English  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  France.  These  men  fought  (often  during 
the  existence  of  truces  between  the  two  countries)  on 
their  own  private  enterprise  and  responsibility,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  wars  waged  by  the  Crowns  of 
France  and  England. 

During  the  detention  of  John  II.  in  England^ 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
warfare  under  the  name  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who,  says  Froissart,(^)  "retained  men  of  war,  Al- 
maj^gnes,  (^)    Brabauses,  {*)    Heynoners,  (^)  Behaigne- 


(*)  "A  remarkable  proof  of  the  little  intercourse  between  the 
English  and  Scot«  before  the  anion  of  the  crown8,"  aays  Robertson 
{Hist.  Scotlaitd^  Hi.,  b.  viii.),  "is  to  be  found  in  two  curious  State 
papers,  one  published  by  HajTios,  the  other  by  Stiype.  In  1667, 
Qucon  KUzabeth  commanded  the  Bishop  of  London  to  take  a,  survey 
of  all  the  strangers  within  the  cities  of  Loudon  and  Westminster.** 
By  this  report,  which  is  very  minute,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
number  of  Scots  at  that  time  was  58.  (Haynes,  455.) — A  survey  of 
the  same  kind  was  made  by  Sir  Thos.  Row,  Lord  Mayor,  in  156W, 
when  the  number  of  Scots  had  then  increased  to  88.  (Strype,  iv., 
sup,,  No.  1.) — See  also  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Edinhunjh 
Bevieur.  Oct.,  186-i. 

(')  Chrvn.  (Bemers),  L,  cap.  clmviii,  p,  224. 

(■)  Germans. 

{*)  Braban^ons. 

(*)  Hainaulters. 
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noyes,(*)  and  from  every  place  where  he  might  get 
them,  for  he  paid  largely."  Among  them  "  were  two 
men  of  arms,  Radygos  de  Dury(-)  and  Robin 
rEscot(').  .  .  .  The  knights  of  the  country 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  their  fortresses  and 
houses  ;  so  these  Naveroyse  and  Engliahnen  wont 
and  did  what  they  li8t."(*)  With  a  few  notorious 
exceptions,  like  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  Simon 
de  Fresel  (or,  more  properly,  Simon  Fraser),  who 
occasionally  wavered  between  their  fidelity  to  their 
own  sovereign  and  the  King  of  England,  (^)  the 
Scots,  as  a  nation,  remained  true  to  their  tra- 
ditions, their  policy,  and,  doubtless,  their  inclina- 
tions. The  appearance  of  some  half-naked  men, 
armed  with  broadswords  and  lances,  with  a  bag- 
piper preceding  them,  in  the  engraving  of  the  siege 
of  Boulogne,  under  Henry  Vlli.,  in  1544,  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  on  record  of  the  presence  of 
the  Scots  in  connection  with  an  English  army.(*) 
On  this  occasion  they  are  apparently  pursuing  their 
old  vocation  of  looking  after  other  people's  cattle, 
for  they  are  driving  oxen  and  sheep  into  camp,  and 
were  probably  employed  as  foragers  in  executing  the 


(0  BobemiaDB. 

(«)  Probably  on  IrUhman,  "  of  Dcrn7." 

(')  Cuvolier.  CAron.  de  BerkroinA  Ju  Qwi9d^  t.  i.,  v.  7.520.—"  Duns 
la  Scala  chronica,  sous  I'ann^  1369,  figure  nn  Robert  Soot,  chevmlier 
onglihia^  fait  priaonnior  pn^a  de  ForiA.**  (Note  to  Michel's  Bcotsait  rn 
JVoMM.  i.  73.) 

(•)  Chron.  (Bomera),  i.,  cap.  clxxxix.,  p.  224. 

O  V%d9  Nicx}laB*B  Memoir$  of  the  Peers  and  KnitfkU  at  </m  Sietje  of 
Cturlaiteroeh. 

(*)  Froiasart  states  that  there  were  300  Scots  lancers  in  the  army 
of  tho  Dake  of  Lancaster  in  1373.    (i.,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ccclzix) 
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commissarlat  duties  of  the  army.(^)  The  national 
mode  of  warfare  of  the  Scots  was  a  desultory  one,  and 
generally  predatory.  Their  plan  of  operations  was 
tu  make  sudden  inroads  upon  the  Eu^^lish  territory — 
razzias,  as  they  are  called  in  modem  phrase — to  bum 
and  plunder,  and  then  retire  as  suddenly.  They 
often  assembled  great  armies ;  but  their  policy  was  to 
harass  the  enemy,  by  leading  him  on  in  hopeless 
pursuit  through  their  mountain  f;xstnesse8,  rather 
than  to  await  the  shock  of  battle. 

When  bent  on  these  expeditions  they  must  have 
collected  a  vast  number  of  horses,  for  Froissart 
informs  us  that  they  were  all  mounted,  and  were 
unencuml>ered  with  any  amount  of  provisions  or 
baggage.  '*  Tous  raontes  sur  haquen^es,"  says  Frois- 
sart, "car  nul  ne  va  k  pied  en  Ecosse,  mais  tous  k 
cheval,  except<5  la  ribaudaillc  qui  les  suit  a  pied." 
The  chronicler's  description  of  a  Scotch  army  on  its 
march,  in  1327,  is  too  graphic  not  to  be  inserted 
here  C) : — "  These  Scottish  men  are  right  haixiy, 
and  sore  traveling  (mud  accustomed)  in  harness 
and  in  wars;  for  when  they  will  enter  into  Eng- 
land ^vithin  a  day  and  a  night,  they  will  drive 
their  whole  host  (army)  twenty-four  miles,  for  they 
are  all  a  horseback,  without  it  be  the  traundals 
and  loggers  (^)    (camp-followers)   of   the    host,  who 

(*]  See  "a  description  of  some  ancient  historical  paintings  at 
Cowdray,  in  Sussex"  (engraved  by  order  of  the  Soc.  of  Antiq.),  in 
ArcJueoioffia,  iii.,  p.  238. 

(*)  Chron.  (BoTOora),  i.,  cap.  rvii.,  p.  18.  Lord  Bemors'  transla- 
tion is  here  eolectod  (with  moderniBed  spoiling},  as  being  the  most 
intelligible. 

(>j  Bihaud^iUo,    (Bachon,  i.  25.) 
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follow  after  a  foot.  Tlie  knights  and  squires  are 
well  horsed,  and  the  common  people  and  other  on 
little  hackneys  and  geldings ;  and  they  carry  with 
them  no  carts,  nor  chariots,  for  the  diversities  of 
the  mountains  that  they  must  pass  through,  in  the 
country  of  Northumherland.  They  take  with  them 
no  perveyance  of  bread  nor  wine,  for  their  usage  and 
soberness  is  such  in  the  time  of  war  that  they  will 
pass  in  the  journey  a  great  long  time  with  flesh  half 
sodden,  without  bread,  and  drink  of  the  river-water 
without  wine;  and  they  neither  care  for  pots  nor 
pans,  for  they  seethe  (boil)  beasts  in  their  own  skins. 
They  are  ever  sure  to  find  plenty  of  beasts  in  the 
coimtry  that  they  will  pass  through.  Therefore  they 
carry  with  them  none  other  purveyance,  but  on  their 
horses ;  between  the  saddle  and  the  pannell,  they 
truss  (carry)  a  broad  plate  of  metal,  and  behind  the 
saddle  they  will  have  a  little  sack  full  of  oatmeal,  to 
the  intent  that  when  they  have  eaten  of  the  sodden 
flesh,  then  they  lay  this  plate  on  the  fire,  and  temper 
a  little  of  the  oatmeal;  and  when  the  plate  is  hot, 
they  cast  ofi*  the  tliin  paste  thereon,  and  so  make  a 
little  cake  in  manner  of  a  cracknell,  or  biscuit;  and 
that  they  eat  to  comfort  withal  their  stomachs. 
Wherefore  it  is  no  great  marvel  though  they  make 
greater  journeys  than  other  pepple  do.'* 

Tills  Parthian  mode  of  warfare  had  its  successes, 
and  was  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Witness  Edward  III.  s 
first  expedition  against  the  Scots.  The  English 
army,  40,000  or  50,000  strong,  assembled  at  Durham. 
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and  advanced  by  forced  niarches  in  quest  of  ffie 
i^nemy,  who  were  laying  everything  waste  before 
them.  The  first  difficulty  which  the  young  king  met 
with  arose  from  a  bad  feeling  existing  in  his  own 
camp;  for  there  were  some  foreign  mercenaries  in 
the  array,  archers  of  Hainault,(^)  and  a  serious  affray 
occurred  between  them,  and  many  were  killed  on 
either  side. 

\Vhen  this  was  arranged,  the  army  marched  on, 
day  after  day;  but  as  fast  as  they  advanced,  the 
enemy  retired.  The  flame  and  smoke  of  burning 
villages  directed  them  in  the  track  of  the  enemy;  but 
it  was  like  the  luring  Will-o'-the-Wisp  leading  them 
on  to  destruction.  Men  and  horses  were  distress^ 
by  the  long  marchings,  besides  being  harassed  by 
continual  watchfulness  by  night  and  by  day;  the  rain 
descended,  and  they  were  but  ill  prepared  for  it,  as 
they  had  left  their  heavy  baggage  behind  at  Durham, 
in  order  that  they  might  move  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
and,  in  addition,  p^o\^sions  were  now  difficult  to  be 
procured.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  wonder 
that  the  array  grew  dispirited  and  discontented,  and 
the  King  ofiered  the  honours  of  knighthood  and 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  land  for  life  to  him  who 
should  first  bring  tidings  uf  the  enemy;  and  many 
knights  and  squires,  in  the  adventun^us  spirit  of 
chivalry,  swam  their  horses  across  the  swollen  river 
(probably  the  Tyne),  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  the 
reward.  This  had  the  desired  eflect,  for  on  the 
fourth   day  certiiin   accounts  were   brought  of  thera 


(')  Froisaort,  i. 
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by  an  esquire^  Thomas  Eokesby,  who  was  imme- 
diately knighted  for  the  service,  and  shortly  after- 
wards received  the  promised  reward.  Q)  With  him 
tor  guide,  the  English  soon  came  in  view  of  the 
Scots.  Tliey  were  so  advanbigeously  posted  on  a 
rising  ground,  having  the  river  Were  in  their  front, 
and  their  flanks  secured  by  rocks  and  precipices,  that 
the  English  saw  it  was  impracticable  to  attack  them 
in  their  present  position. 

The  Earl  of  Murray  and  Lord  Douglas,  the  two 
commanders  of  the  Scottish  army,  were  celebrated 
warriors,  bred  in  the  long  hostilities  between 
the  Scots  and  English.  Edward,  impatient  for 
revenge  and  glory,  sent  a  herald  to  them  in 
proper  chivalric  style :  "  Either,"  was  the  message, 
"suffer  me  to  pass  the  river,  and  leave  me  room 
to  draw  up  my  forces,  or  do  you  pass  the  river,  and 
I  will  leave  you  room  to  draw  up  yours."  "  We 
will  do  neither,"  was  the  reply. 

The  armies  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  for 
three  days.  The  English  "  lay  very  uncomfortably 
upon  the  hard  ground,  among  rocks  and  stones,  with 
their  armour  on;  nor  could  they  get  any  stakes  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  their  horses,  or  procure  either 
litter,  or  forage,  or  any  bushes  to  make  fire."  (•)  The 
Scots  were  determined  that  their  enemies  should  get 
no  rest,  for  "  they  made  marvellously  great  fires,  and 

(*)  Vid*i  Rymor :  An  order  for  Tliomoa  de  Rokesby  to  receive  half- 
ycarly  at  Uicbaelmoa  otid  Easter,  £100  at  the  Exchequer,  until  he  wae 
provided  irith  £100  in  land  for  life.  Signed  bj  the  king  at  Lincoln, 
Sept.  asth,  1327. 

O  Froissart,  i.,  ch.  ilii.,  p.  30, 
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about  midnight  such  a  blasting  and  noise  with  their 
horns  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  great  devils  from 
hell  had  been  come  there."  Q)  The  English  kept  their 
jjosition,  dail}^  expecting  that  the  want  of  provisions 
would  compel  the  Scots  to  change  their  ground,  and 
thus  afford  the  invading  army  a  chance  of  over- 
whelming them  with  superior  forces.  On  the  fourth 
inoming  the  Scots  had  disappeared,  having  decamped 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  and  they  were  found  to 
have  posted  themselves  two  miles  higher  up  the  river, 
ou  stronger  and  still  more  inaccessible  ground,  amidst 
a  great  wood.  The  English,  of  course,  pursued,  and 
took  up  a  station  opposite  to  them. 

While  the  armies  lay  in  this  position,  Douglas 
attempted  a  desperate  surprise,  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  English,  At  midnight,  in  com- 
pany of  2Q0  determined  men,  he  made  his  way  amidst 
the  English^  and  killed  300  of  them,  calling  out, 
"  Douglas !  Douglas !  ye  shall  all  die,  thieves  of 
England,"  (")  He  even  made  his  way  to  the  king's 
quarters,  and  cut  some  of  the  cords  of  his  tent,  and 
then  finding  numbers  too  strong  for  him,  he  called 
dU  his  fulluwers  and  retreated  rapidly^  and  gained 
safely  the  opposite  eminence  among  his  friends,  with 
the  loss  of  only  a  few  of  his  men.  The  English  kept 
a  better  watch  for  the  future,  and  the  knights  and 
men-at-arms  slept  in  their  armour,  doubtless  much 
to  their  additional  annoyance.     However,  nothing  of 


(')  "  Ge  TUt  Mu  droit  cnfcr,  ct  quo  toas  loa  diables  fuasent  Ui 
aesembl^a,  par  droit  avis."     {Ibid.t  p.  31.) 
{«}  Thitl,  p.  32. 
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the  sort  was  attempted  again;  but  dally  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  both  sides  lost  some  men.  One 
day  the  English  learned,  from  the  forced  confession  of 
a  prisoner,  that  the  Scots  army  was  to  be  under  arms 
tliat  evening ;  upon  which,  apprehending  another 
night  attack,  they  prepared  to  resist  it,  and  lighted 
great  fires,  and  kept  a  strict  watch;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  informed  by  two  tnimpeters  of  the 
enemy,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners,  that  they 
were  again  out-inaiueuvred,  and  that  the  Scots  had 
quitted  their  position  before  midnight,  and  were  by 
that  time  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  report  could  scarcely  be  credited,  and  the 
English  army  remained  for  some  hours  in  order  of 
battle,  until  the  fact  was  ascertained  beyond  doubt. 
On  some  of  the  English  horsemen  galloping  to  the 
i^round  lately  occupied  by  the  enemy,  they  found 
some  curious  relics  there.  There  were  **  more  than 
500  beasts  ready  slain,  because  the  Scots  could  not 
drive  them  before  them,  and  that  their  English  enemy 
should  have  but  small  profit  out  of  them ;  also  there 
were  300  cauldrons  made  of  beasts'  skins,  with  the 
hair  still  on  them,  strained  on  stakes  over  the  fire» 
frill  of  water  and  full  of  flesh,  to  be  sodden,  and  more 
than  1,000  spits  full  of  flesh  to  be  roasted,  and  more 
tlian  10,000  old  shoes  made  of  raw  leather,  with  the 
hair  still  on  them  ;  also,  they  found  five  poor  English- 
men, prisoners,  bound  fast  to  certain  trees,  and  some 
of  their  legs  broken.*'  (*) 

Edward,  soon  after  this,  worn  out  with  continued 


(')  Bid.,  p.  33. 
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(lisappointments,  led  his  army  back  to  Durham,  and 
there  disbanded  it. 

Plate  XXXVI. — A  group  of  Lochaber  axes,  of 
various  forms.  The  hook  was  especially  used  for 
catching  the  bridles  of  horses,  and  their  whole  form 
is  suggestive  of  rough  and  wild  warfare.  There  are 
also  specimens  of  Lochaber  axes  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

A  broad  distinction  existed  between  the  Low- 
landers  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  Highlanders. 
Tliis  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  influx  of 
discontented  barons  and  knights  from  England,  who, 
abandoning  their  homage  to  the  Conqueror,  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  offered  their  services  to  King  Malcolm, 
by  whom  they  were  favourably  received,  (^)  as  the 
ill-used  fugitive  Saxons  had  been  before.  Thus  were 
the  habits  and  sentiments  of  France  and  England 
imparted  to  the  North,  and  the  diversity  of  race 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  fusion  of  manners,  and 
even  of  language.  At  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
in  1138,  we  find  honourable  mention  of  a  body  of 
English  and  Norman  horsemen,  who  formed  part  of 
the  royal  household  of  Scotland :  when  the  Scots 
army  was  broken,  and  took  to  flight,  these  made  a 
gallant  stand  to  the  last,  led  by  King  David's  valiant 
son  Henry.  (^)  The  Highlanders  have  adhered  with 
wonderful  pertinacity  to  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare. 


(*)  Ellis's  Metrical  Romances^  vo).  i.,  introduction,  p.  125. 

(3)  "  Sola  namqae  acies  ejus  equis  residobut,  ox  Anglia  videlicet  ot 
Normannia  compoBitiv,  qui  in  patris  familia  oonvcraabantur.**  (Roger 
de  Hovoden,  p.  4S3.) 


No/  3^- 
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The  claymore  and  shield  were  in  use  up  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  1 745 ;  and  modem  victories,  down  to  the  great 
Indian  mutiny,  attest  the  fact  that  the  Scotchmen 
of  recent  times  are  no  degenerate  sons  of  those  who 
fought  and  conquered  at  Bannockbum  and  Preston- 
pans. 


CHAPTER    Xir. 


FOREIGN  MERCENARIKS   EMPUITBD  IN   ENQLASn — FREE  COKPANIES  ABROAD 

— 'SIR  JOHN    HAWKWOOD DON     PEDRO   AND   HENRY   OF   TRANSTaJ£ARK 

THE     BLACK    VRtNCE     AT    XAJERA — A    PARALLEL   IK    MODERN    TIM£S 

— ITALIAN  AND  aPASISH  HARQUEBUMlBEa  IM  EDWARD  VI.'s  REIGN 
— BRABAK^ON'S,  ROUTERS.  COTERELLft.  RISALDS.  BRIGANDS — FIRST 
STANDING      ARUY     OROANISED     IN     FRANCE — NO     SIHILAB     MOVEMENT 

IK     ENGLAND— LORD-LIEUTENANTS     APPOINTBD— <iUEBK     MARY tOB»_ 

OF    CALAIS — ELIZABETH'S    REIGN. 


Mercenary  rfyg  foreign  mercenaries  hired  by  our  kings  comprised 
men  of  various  countries,  and  numerous  designations. 
Of  these,  the  most  numerous  appear  to  have  been 
the  Braban(?ous,  Flemings,  and  Hainaultiers.  There 
were  also  Lansquenets  and  Keiters  (German  spear- 
men and  horsemen),  and  a  wide  class  consisting  of 
Routers,  Coterdh^  Ribaldry  Bidaiix^  Briffands,  and 
others,  whom  Lord  Bemers  includes  under  the 
category  of  "  rascalles.'* 

These  men  were  generally  wild  adventurers,  half 
soldiers,  half  banditti,  who  engaged  themselves  on 
any  side  for  hire,(^)    and  were  paid  otf  as  soon  as 

(»)  We  find  this  "  hiring  "  stipulated  for  by  treaty.  Tho  Dake  of 
Burgundy  having  purchased  a  three  years'  truce  of  Edwiird  UT.,  it 
\fVkA  stipulated,  amongst  other  articles,  "  chat  tho  ftuid  duko,  and  alna 
all  the  itobloR  and  subjects  of  the  aforesaid  dtichy,  notwithstanding 
tho  aforesaid  truce,  shall  have  free  license  and  liberty  to  arm  thuxn- 
RelreB  (/»«  puitisent  franrhement  aritiar)  with  or  for  whomBoevcr  it 
Khali  please  them."     (Rymer.  &ub  anno  1360.) 


MKRrEXAUIRS. 
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tbeir  services  cf»uld  be  dispensed  with ;  the  ct^n- 
sequence  was,  that  disbanding  these  ruffians  often 
made  peace  more  terrible  than  war.  From  our 
insular  position  we  were  comparatively  free  from 
their  excesses,  but  France  was  overrun  with  them;  (*) 
80  much  so,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Pope 
preached  a  crusade  against  them,  and  they  were 
hunted  down  like  wolves.  "  Ainsi  etoit  le  royaume  de 
France  de  tons  lez  pill^  et  dorob^,  ni  on  ne  savoit  de 
quel  part  chevaucher  que  on  ne  fut  rue  jus"  (a  bas). 
(Proissart,  i.  401.)  Although,  as  already  observed, 
the  early  Norman  kings,  beginning  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  employed  foreign  auxiliaries,  hired  troops 
did  not  in  general  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
armies  till  the  wars  of  our  Henry  II.  and  Philip 
Augustus  of  France. (-)  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  mercenaries  were  employed  to  a  great  extent 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  substitution  of  the 
feudal  militia.  The  fact  was,  that  sovereign  princes 
had  discovered  the  advantage  of  receiving  money  and 
dispensing  with  their  subjects'  attendance,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  hire  those  who — at  all  events 
as  long  as  they  were  paid — were  obedient  to  their 


(*)  "H  SGrait  diificilc  dc  peindra  r<Slttt  de  mia^re  dans  lequel  Icfi 
raragea  do  cxis  oompoguies  ^trong^res  aToicnt  plunge  la  France  k 
cctto  ^pocjuc  de  d^sordre  et  de  coufusion  (a.d.  1361).  Le  mal  dtait 
si  gdn^ral  qu*on  composa  alors  dcs  pri^rea  publiqucs  qn'on  ajontAit 
ail  aerrice  divin  pour  prior  Diea  de  d^oumcr  cc  tldau,  commo  duiks 
le  temps  do  peste  on  ohante  des  cantiquoa  onjUoguos.  Ou  retrouve 
quelques-uUB  do  oes  cantiqaea  latins  doos  un  nuuiascrit  duv  amvroH 
do  Mochau.— {Bi&^  du  Roi,  ood.  7,($09)/*  (Nolo  to  Bnchon'a  FroU^ 
«ftrt,  i.  455.) 

(*)  HaUam'e  MultV«  Agf^  voL  I,  ch.  ii.,  pU  0. 
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wishes,  and,  moreover,  were  men  versed  in  the  usages 
of  war.  As  numbers  do  not  necessarily  contribute 
to  the  intrinsic  efficiency  of  armies,  so  it  was  founc^ 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  practical 
soldiers  was  superior  to  a  crowd  of  undisciplined 
men,  as  the  feudal  levies  must  have  been.  The 
letting  out  of  fighting  men  became  a  profitable 
speculation ;  most  Continental  nations  went  largely 
into  it,  and  the  Italian  Condottieri  became  a 
sjTionym  for  array  contractors  on  a  large  scale.  O 
Men  with  these  peculiar  tastes  for  enjoying  life, 
when  their  services  were  not  retained,  joined  them- 
selves into  bands — free  companies,  as  they  were 
called  ('^ — and,  clustering  round  some  prominent 
warrior,  who  should  lead  them  in  their  lawless  ex- 
ploits, did  business  on  their  own  account.  Knights 
— ^no  great  honour  to  chivalry,  but  as  being  the 
great  military  authorities  of  the  age — were  often 
selected  as  their  leaders,  and  we  find  some  of  our 
countrymen,  "purs  anglais,"  enjoying  this  question- 
able honour.  A  Welshman,  with  the  appropriate 
name  of  Euffin,  (^)  whom  his  company  had  knighted, 
was  one  of  these  guerilla  chieftains,  who  taking 
advantage  of  the   weakness   of  the   Regency  when 


(')  Gian  Galcazzo  Visconti  promised  constant  half-pay  to  the 
condottieri  wJioni  he  disbandt'd  in  1396.  This  perhaps  is  the  first 
iustance  of  half-pay.  (Sismondi. — Note  to  Hallazn's  Middle  Age9,  i., 
ch.  ill.,  pt.  ii.) 

(•)  •'  En  ce  temps  que  les  trois  c'tats  f^ouvemoient,  se  commen- 
ccront  h  lever  tcls  mani6res  dc  gcna  qui  B*appcloiunt  Cumpagnies, 
et  avoient  gnorro  ii  toates  gens  qui  portoient  malettes."  (FroUsart, 
i.  373,  anno  1357.) 

(')  "  Griffith/'  according  to  Boraers*  translation. 
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John  of  France  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  overran 
and  desolated  the  country  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  from  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy  to  those  of 
Normandy.  He  acquired  such  immense  riches  that 
Froissart  relates  they  could  not  be  counted.  These 
men  rode  over  the  countr}'  in  parties  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty,  meetmg  with  none  to  check  their 
pillage  ;  while  on  the  sea-coast  of  Normandy  there 
were  a  still  greater  number  of  English  and  Navarrois, 
plunderers  and  robbers.  Messire  liobert  Canalle  was 
their  leader,  who  conquered  every  town  and  castle 
he  came  to.  (0 

The  evil  of  these  terrible  bands  went  on  increas- 
ing. After  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  French  monarch, 
and  when  Charles  V.  succeeded^  and  peace  was  pro- 
claimed between  the  two  countries,  the  many  militai^ 
adventurers  who  were  then  let  loose  dispersed  them- 
selves into  the  several  provinces,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  strongholds  of  the  kingdom — where  they 
established  themselves,  to  the  dismay  of  the  coimtry 
round — and  these  they,  not  unnaturally,  declined  to 
deliver  up  when  summoned  so  to  do.  ITieir  successftil 
operations  attracted  others,  so  that  their  numbers 
were  daily  increasing,  and  before  long  they  amounted 
to  16,000  men.  (2)  They  fought  pitched  battles  with 
the  troops  of  France,  and  gained  victories ;  in  one  of 
which  John  de  Bourbon,  a  cousin  of  the  king,  and 
a  valiant  knight  who  had  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poi- 
tiers,   being   deceived   by   a   false   account   of  their 

(0  i.«..  Sir  Robert  Knollea.    (Froiaaart,  i.  412.  anno  1359.) 
O  Froiaatvrt,  i.  454.  anno  1361. 
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numberSj  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Lyons. 
Villani  (^)  charges  Edward  III.  with  secretly  en- 
couraging these  ravages,  whilst  outwardly  he  affected 
a  strict  observance  of  the  peace.  Being  now  masters 
of  the  field,  they  resolved  upon  paying  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  a  visit  at  Avignon,  where  they  expects  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest.  Innocent  VI.  and  the  Roman 
College  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  exceedingly 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  and  *'  ordeined  a  croysy 
(crusade)  against  these  yvell  Christen  people,  who  did 
their  payne  to  destroy  Chryi>tendDme."(^)  They 
absolved  from  penalty  and  blame  (a  pt^na  et  culpa)  all 
those  who  should  volunteer  to  go  forth  and  destroy 
these  wretches.  Peter  de  Monestier,  Cardinal  d' Arras, 
was  elected  by  the  cardinals  to  the  chief  command  in 
this  "croysy."  He  retained  all  soldiers  and  others 
who  were  desirous  of  saving  their  souls  and  of  gaining 
the  aforesaid  pardons  ;  but,  as  he  would  only  bestow 
upon  them  these  prospective  a<lvantages,  with  his 
blessing,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  pay,  they  all 
deserted,  whilst  the  *'  wicked  companions"  were  daily 
increasing. 

When  matters  had  arrived  at  this  crisis,  the  Pope 
and  cardinals  bethought  them  of  a  means  of  extrica* 
tion.  They  sent  for  the  Marquis  de  Montferrat,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  been  engaged  in  war  against  tlu* 
lords  of  Milan.  He  agreed,  for  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  to  free  the  territory  of  the  Pope  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  freebooting  companies,  and 


0)  Ii/.,.l.  11^  c,  xxxvii. 

(")  Froissart  (Beriicrs),  i.,  cap.  ccxt.,  p.  271. 
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to  lead  them  with  him  into  Lombarcly.  The  marquis 
negotiated  so  well  with  the  captains  of  the  companies, 
that  by  means  of  60,000  florins  which  he  divided 
among  them,  and  the  high  pay  he  promised  them, 
they  all  consented,  and  marched  off  with  him  into 
Italy,  having  first  insisted  on  receiving  pardon  and 
absolution,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Pontifical  See 
and  all  the  kingdom  of  Prance. 

Amongst  the  wild  spirits  that  composed  these 
southern  bands,  was  our  own  countrjinan,  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  of  whom  we  may  be  jnstly  proud, 
although  he  was  but  a  mercenary,  and  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  robbers ;  for  his  was  a  master  spirit,  and  he 
bore  his  English  name  with  high  distinction  amidst 
the  wars  with  which  the  petty  States  of  North  Italy 
were  distracted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  career,  too,  is  worth  noticing,  because  he 
is  a  type  of  that  better  class  of  mercenary  who  sought 
to  command  in  foreign  armies,  not  to  serve.  Hawk- 
wood  waa  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  learned  his 
profession  in  that  best  school,  the  wars  of  Edward  III. 
in  France ;  and  from  a  private  soldier  he  rapidly  rose 
to  be  a  captain,  and  then  a  knight.  He  was  an  Essex 
yeoman,  the  bom  vassal  of  John  de  Vere,  seventh 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  first 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor ;(*)  "but  soon,"  says  Fuller, 
••  turned  his  needle  into  a  sword,  and  his  thimble 
into  a  shield. '*(-)     On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 


sir  John 


(*)  "Sortoro  Inghleso"  (Villiuu,  I»i,*  lib.  ix.,  o.  37.)    This  bietorion 
oIbo  Mpeokts  of  bim  afi  **  Juhu  ilcllu  gugUe" — 1.«.»  Joha  of  tbe  ceedlQ. 
(■)  Worihiet  of  Ettex, 

c  2 
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between  England  and  France,  he  probably  found 
himself  too  poor  to  maintain  his  dignity,  and  there- 
fore associated,  with  others,  in  a  corps  called  '' Les 
Tard  Venus'\^)  (because  they  arrived  late  on  the  field 
of  plunder),  and  pillaged  the  fair  lands  of  France. 
In  13t>l  he  crossed  the  Alps»  and  led  into  Italy  a 
hand  of  3,000  adventurers,  who  had  engaged  to  fight 
under  his  command  in  the  service  of  any  State  which 
should  give  them  a  suitable  remuneration  for  their 
ser\-ices.  His  first  feat  of  arms  in  these  parts  was  to 
take  prisoner  the  "  Green  Count"  of  Savoy  at  Cirie,  a 
small  town  of  Piedmont.  In  13G3,  this  army  of  des- 
peradoes was  hired  by  the  EepubUc  of  Pisa.  They 
afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Bernabfi  Vis- 
cuuti,  Lord  of  Milan,  and  defeated  the  Tuscan  army. 
Being  defrauded  of  his  wages  by  Bemal)6,  Hawk- 
wood  engaged  in  the  service  of  Pope  Gregory  XI., 
and  heartily  entered  upon  hostihties  with  his  late 
employer.  Having  assisted  in  the  capture  of  nearly 
loo  towns  belonging  to  that  prince,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  reduced  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  1375  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Florentines, 
and  soon  after  was  promoted  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Tuscan  forces,  in  which  capacity  he  merited  and 
acquired  great  honour,  by  the  courage  and  skill  with 
which  he  conducted  the  military  operations  of  the 
Repubhc.  He  retained  the  office  of  Generalissimo 
<if  the  Florentine  army  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which   event  took  place   in    1393.      The   gratitude 


Q)  Froiaeart,  it.  &i>.     "II  bo  fit  chef  d'une  route  de  compagnone 
qu'on  appeloit  les  Tard  Venue." 
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of  the  Florentines  honoured  him  with  a  magnifi- 
cent fiineral,  and  his  fame  was  perpetuated  by  an 
equestrian  picture,  painted  by  Paolo  Uccello,  placed 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Eeparata  to  his  memory  at 
the  public  expense.  (*)  In  1376  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
bestowed  on  him  the  castles  of  Catignola  and  Bag- 
uacavallo,  near  Faenza,  perhaps  the  earliest  instance 
on  record  of  the  grant  of  a  sovereign  fief  by 
an  Italian  potentate  on  an  alien ;  and,  although 
he  disposed  of  them  in  1381,  yet  to  this  day,  in 
their  neighbourhood^  the  traveller  finds  a  record  of 
him  in  the  Strada  Aguto,  which  tradition  affirms 
to  have  been  made  by  his  orders  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  circumstances  of  the  times  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  an  apologj'  for  the 
frequent  changes  of  his  service,  which  led  him  to 
engage  as  suited  his  interest.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
honour,  who  kept  his  engagements,  and  he  refusetl 
an  enormous  bribe  from  the  Signory  to  ravage  the 
territory  of  Padua,  because  the  Lord  of  Padua  was 
his  friend.  His  abiHtics  in  the  field  caused  him  to 
be  courted  by  different  rival  States.  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
reviewing  his  services,  says,  "  Hawkwood  appears  to 
me  the  first  general  of  modem  times."  (®)  The 
Florentines  offered  the  best  terms,  and  to  them  he 
ever  after  adhered  with  an  irreproachable  fidehty. 
So  that   Lucan's  character  of  a    mercenary  soldier, 


(')  Now  SonU  Maria  dol  Fioro.  cho  Duomo.  or  Cathedral.  A  ceno- 
taph was  also  erectwl  to  his  memory  by  his  executors  is  the  charch 
of  his  native  place,  Sible  Tfodinghftni,  £sfiex,  which  remains,  ood  iu 
good  preservation. 

C)  MiddXt  A^tt^  Tol.  t,  ch.  iU  pt  ii. 
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generally     applicable,    by    no     means     belongs     to 

him(^):— 

*'  Nulla  fides  piet^aqne  viris  qui  castra  sequantur, 
Ycnalosquo  manus :  ibi  fas  ubi  maxima  morces." 

Pharaalia,  x.  408. 

"  He  was  a  great  master  in  the  art  of  war/ 
says  Villani,  "  and  was  naturally  fox-like,  wily,  and 
cunning,  like  the  rest  of  his  nation  *'  {di  natura  a 
loro  modo  volpigna  e  astuta).  And  again,  says  the 
historian,  "  il  bug  sopemome  in  lingua  Inglese  era 
Kauchouvole,  che  in  Latino  dice  Falcone  di  bosco ; " 
i.e.,  Hawkwood.  It  is  difficult  to  recognise  our 
EngUsh  friend  under  this  designation,  any  more  thxm 
under  that  of  G-iovanni  Ar^to  (John  Sharp),  which 
he  is  sometimes  styled. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  what  sort  of  men  these 
fighting  English  were,  according  to  a  foreigner's 
opinion,  and  what  was  their  mode  of  warfare.  As 
much  order  was  maintained  in  the  camps  of  the  Con- 
dottieri — at  least,  in  the  early  days — as  in  those  of 
the  national  army,  and  more  than  has  been  enforced 
among  regular  troops  in  many  instances  of  recent 
date.  The  same  Italian  historian  enlarges  on  these 
matters : — "  It  was  habitual  for  the  English,"  says 
he,  "  to  go  to  war  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  a 
thing  quite  unusual  even  among  the  Romans.  They 
were  all  lusty  young  men,  most  of  them  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  long   wars  between    France  and 

(*)  Vida  Shepherd's  Life  qf  Poggio  Bracciolini,  ch.  i.»  p.  18. — Also 
Bibliotheea  Topogrtiphica  Briiannica^  toL  ri. — Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  eriflting  in  the  Archives  of  Venice,  &c.,  Tol.i.,pp.  1,202, 1,509. 
By  Edward  Eawdon  Brown.    London,  1804. 
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Eng'land ;  warm,  eager,  and  practised  in  slaughter 
and  rapine,  for  which  they  were  always  ready  to 
draw  their  swords,  with  very  little  care  for  their  per- 
sonal safety ;  but  in  matters  of  discipline  very  obe- 
dient to  their  commanders.  In  their  camps  and 
cantonments,  through  a  disorderly  and  over-daring 
boldness,  they  lay  scattered  about  in  great  irregu- 
larity. 

"The  armour  of  almost  all  were  cuirasses;  their 
breasts  covered  with  a  steel  coat  of  mail ;  gauntlets 
and  armour  for  thighs  and  legs ;  daggers  and  broad- 
swords ;  all  of  them  had  tilting-lances,  which,  after 
dismoimting  from  their  horses,  they  were  very 
dextrous  in  handling.  Every  man  had  one  or  two 
pages,  and  some  of  them  more,  according  to  their 
ability  to  maintain  them.  On  taking  off  their 
armour,  it  was  the  business  of  these  pages  to  keep 
it  clean  and  bright,  so  that  when  they  came  to 
action  their  arms  shone  like  looking-glass,  and  thus 
gave  them  a  more  terriiying  appearance.  Others 
among  them  were  archers,  their  bows  long  and  made 
of  yew.  They  were  very  expert  and  dextrous  in 
using  them,  and  did  great  service  in  action.  Their 
manner  of  fighting  in  the  field  was  almost  always 
on  foot.  The  horses  were  given  in  charge  to  the 
pages.  The  body  they  formed  was  very  compact, 
and  almost  round ;  each  lance  was  held  by  two 
men,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spear  is  handled  in 
himting  the  wild  boar;  and  thus  close  embodied, 
with  their  lances  pointed  low,  and  with  slow  steps, 
they  marched  up  to  the  enemy  with  terrible  outcry ; 
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and  very  difficult  was  it  to  break  or  disunite  them. 
But,  after  all,  experience  has  shown  they  were  more 
fit  for  night  expeditious,  and  plundering  >illages, 
thau  for  keeping  the  field ;  and  their  success  was 
more  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  our  own  men  than 
to  their  valour  and  military  virtue.  They  had  very 
curious  ladders,  in  pieces,  the  biggest  of  which  was  of 
throe  steps,  and  one  piece  socketed  into  the  other, 
like  so  many  trumpets  ;  and  with  these  they  were 
able  to  mount  the  top  of  the  highest  t<:)wer." 
Don  Pedro         A  prospect  of  entire  relief  from  the  presence  of 

and  his  . 

Brother,    these  dangerous  companies   m   France,  and  at  the 

same   time    of    utilising   their   services,    soon    after 

K  occurred,  which  the  poUtic  Charles  V.  was  not  likely 

I  to  neglect.     France  had  decided  to  assist  the  cause  of 

■  Henry  of  Transtamare,  (*)    who  had  taken  up  arms 

■  against  his  natural  brother,  Don  Pedro,  King  of 
I  Castile,  sumamed  the  Cruel.  For  this  purpose  it 
I  was  proposed  to  enlist  the  companies,  and  lead  tliem 
I  into  Castile.  Bertrand  du  Gucsclin,  at  that  time  a 
I  prisoner  in  Sir  John  Chandos's  hands,  was  ransomed 
I  for  the  occasion,  and  ordered  to  negotiate  with  the 
I  leaders,  which  he  did,  and  soon  came  to  terms  with 
I  them.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  government  of 
I  Aquitaine,  was  of  course  cognisant  of  the  expedi- 
I  tion,  and  must  have  been,  we  may  presume,  favour- 

■  ably  disposed  towards  it.  Chandos  was  Invited  to  a 
I  joint  command  in  it,  under  Du  Guesclin.  This, 
I  however,  he  declined.  Sir  Hugh  de  Calverley  was 
K  chosen  to  command  the  English  party,   and  many 

^^^H  O  Or,  as  he  was  called  in  Spain,  Oonde  de  Trasiamanu 
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knights  who  were  attached  to  the  prince  entered 
the  service,  Don  Pedro  was  forced  to  fly;  he  took 
refuf^o  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  besought 
assistance  from  the  English  arms.  The  policy  of 
England  was  suddenly  changed,  and,  after  a  delibera- 
tion^  it  was  resolved  to  espouse  the  part  of  Pedro,  and 
to  reinstate  him  on  his  tlirone. 

The  first  blow  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
to  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  was  to  recall 
all  the  free  companies.  (*) 

Every  knight  of  that  period  believed  himself  at 
liberty  to  lend  his  lance  wherever  he  chose.  The 
most  scrupulous,  on  entering  a  foreign  service,  only 
stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  fight 
against  his  legitimate  suzerain. 

Such  was  the  reverence  for  the  Black  Prince's 
name,  that  they  flocked  back  to  his  standard  as  soon 
as  it  was  heard  that  he  was  going  again  to  take  the 
field.  (-)  Between  Najera  and  Navarette  a  decisive 
action  was  fought  on  the  3rd  of  April,  136G,  and 
"  Dampeter"(^)  was  once  more  king.  Henry's  army 
on  this  occasion  is  variously  stated  at  from  60,000 
to  100,000;  at  all  events,  it  was  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  Bla^k  Prince ;  moreover,  the 
latter  had  the  disadvantage,  usual  with  the  English 


(')  ScG  Rymer  (Doc.  6,  1365).  "Do  unpediendo  soliIiirioB  qui  in 
oomitiva  «e  ponunt,  no  ingrodmntar  in  Hispanimn."  —  "Kt  ne 
Boeffi*eroDs  aucuDOH  de  nos  gouts  ou  subgits  enlrer  Boe  terroe  on 
Beignnrids  pnr  y  portnr  Damo^  aiicnn ." 

ft  Froissart  (L,  p.  53S)  says  there  were  l,*2l)0  ponnona  {pf^honc/iajtae) 
of  them  at  the  battle  of  Najara,  commanded  by  Sir  Jolin  Cluindus. 

{•)  Vifif  Bemora*  and  Buchon'a  Frousari. — A  oorraptioa,  doubtUisa. 
of  Don,  or  Dominus. 
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ai'mies,  of  being  short  of  provisions.  Nevertheless, 
it  won  a  great  victory,  and  Henry  of  Transtamare 
was  again  a  fugitive,  The  knights  and  heralds  that 
went  to  visit  the  field,  returned,  and  reported  that 
"  there  were  slain  of  their  enemies,  of  men-at-arms,  a 
five  hundred  and  three  score,  and  of  commons,  about 
a  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred,  beside  them  that 
were  drowned ;  and  of  their  own  company  they  had 
found  but  the  bodies  of  four  knights,  whereof  two 
were  Gascons,  the  third  an  Almayne,  and  the  fourth 
an  Englishman,  and  sixty  archers  and  others."  (') 

The  past  is  said  to  be  the  prophet  of  the 
future;  and  there  are  some  parallels  in  these  transac- 
tions, when  compared  with  modem  events  on  the 
same  ground,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  us.  Then, 
as  recently,  the  Peninsula  was  made  the  arena  for 
war  between  the  two  great  rivals,  England  and 
France;  then  the  Black  Prince,  in  spite  of  inferior 
forces,  everywhere  defeated  the  skilfiil  and  brave 
Du  Guesclins,  just  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
the  Soults ;  then,  as  recently,  the  single-handed 
Spaniards  were  as  easily  defeated  by  the  highly- 
organised  French ;  then,  as  lately,  Spanish  juntas 
and  rulers  were  proud,  obstinate,  and  self-confident 
when  danger  was  distant,  but  craven  and  clamorous 
for  aid  when  it  drew  near :  insolent  and  sanguinar}- 
in  the  hour  of  prosperity.  When  the  foreigner  had 
done  their  work,  they  treated  him  imgratefully, 
violated  every  promise,  and  robbed  him  even  of 
his  glory. 

C)  Froitsart.  i.  £39. 
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The  Black  Prince  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in 
February,  1367;  he  arrived  at  Logrono  "enduring 
the  greatest  anguish  of  mind/'  from  want  of  food, 
and  every  promised  co-operation  of  Pedro's  worthless 
ministers.  Such  anguish,  and  from  the  same  causes, 
was  endured  by  our  duke  after  Talavera  ;  hut  neither 
despaired,  being  sufficient  in  themselves.  The  mom 
of  April  3rd  beheld  the  prince's  army  of  30,000 
(Mariana,  xvii,  10,  says  20,000)  opposed  at  Najera 
to  60,000  or  80,000  French  and  Spaniards,  enough, 
as  Wellington  said  at  Rueda,  "  to  eat  him  up."  (^) 
In  vain  the  brave  and  skilful  Du  Guesclin  spoke  of 
prudence,  and  counselled,  like  Soult  on  the  Tormes, 
a  Fabian  defence.  His  words,  like  those  of  the  duke 
before  Ocana,  (^)  were  lost  on  the  Spanish  chiefs. 
Then  did  the  Black  Prince  replace  Don  Pedro  on 
his  throne,  as  Wellington  did  Ferdinand  VII.,  at 
the  not  distant  Vittoria. 

Don  Pedro  claimed  all  the  glory  for  himself; 
he  butchered  his  opponents,  male  and  female,  and 
\'iolated  everj'  treaty  and  every  pledge.  At  length 
the  Black  Prince  quitted  Spain  in  disgust ;  and  so 
the  diike  retired  after  Talavera,  when  he  had  replaced 
Ferdinand  on  the  throne,  '*  Le  gouvemement  ayant 
manque  h,  tons  les  engagements  faits  avec  moi,  j'a 
donnd  ma  demission."  {Disp.,  Oct.  30,  1S13.) 

Although  England  was  not  desolated  as  France 
was  by  bands  of  military  adventurers,  yet  she  was 


(»)  Di*p.,  Oct.  31, 1812. 

(*)  Ihid.^  Dec.  6,  1809. — Theno  comparisons  occur  in  Ford's  inte- 
resting and  valuable  Band-hook /or  Spain,  p.  911. 
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not  devoid  of  "  free  companies."  Thus  we  find,  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Bernard  de  Neuf-marche 
seized  upon  Brecknockshire,  0  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  T.,  Richard,  Count  of  Eu,  conquered  Pem- 
broke with  a  small  army  of  Braban^ons,  Normans, 
and  English,  {^)  on  their  own  account.  The  last 
of  these  robber-soldiers  in  Great  Britain  were  the 
moss-troopers,  who  infested  the  borders  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Braban^ons  (or  natives 
of  Brabant)  were  reputed  the  best  infantry  in 
Europe.  (^)  At  the  siege  of  Carlaverock,  the  first 
division  of  King  Edward's  army  was  composed  of 
Bretons,  and  the  second  of  Lorrains.(*)  In  the 
15th  Edward  II.,  "the  King  commands  his  Sene- 
schal of  Gascony  to  send  over  200  cross-lx)wmen 
and  200  lancemcn,  both  foot,  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
{Novum  Cct^trum  super  Tynam),  to  fight  against  the 
Scots;  Raymond  de  Mille  Sanctis  to  be  chief  leader" 
{capiialis  ducfor),{^)  These  last,  however,  do  not 
come  under  the  category  of  foreign  mercenaries,  as 
they  were  the  vassals  of  the  English  Crown.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
many  foreign  mercenaries  were  engjiged  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  both  for  the  purpose  of  the  war  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  for  quelling  the  disturbances  at 

(*}  Dugdale,  Mona^iicon^  i.,  p.  320. 

(«)  Ihid.y  p.  722.— The  Count  of  Eu  rccGiTed  from  hia  FlomingB, 
and  his  English,  the  Teutonic  suruame  of  "  Strongboghe,"  or  "  Strong- 
bow,"  which  tohnqx^et  remained  hereditary  in  his  family. 

(')  Giraldufl  Oambronsis,  cap.  viii. — Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  452. 

[*)  Nicolas'  edit.,  p.  69. 

(*)  Rymor,  euh  anno. 
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home.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Pinkey,  fought 
under  the  Protector  Somerset,  in  September,  1547,  we 
read  of  Italian  and  Spanish  harquebussiers  on  horse- 
back.(')  Again,  when  hostilities  were  re-commenced 
in  Scotland  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  hostile  squadron 
anchored  at  Leith,  having  on  board  3,000  German 
and  2,000  French  veterans,  commanded  by  D'Esse,(^) 
Lord  Grey  arrived  with  a  powerful  army,  and  we  find 
Italian  mercenaries  employed  in  it.(^)  In  August  of 
that  3'ear,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbxiry,  who  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces,  crossed  the  borders  with 
22,000  men,  of  whom  3,000  or  4.000  were  German 
lansquenets.  (*) 

In  Engliind,  during  this  period,  there  were  general 
discontents  {^)  among  the  people,  and  dangerous  insur- 


ed) Life  of  Edward  VJ.y  by  Sir  J.  Hay  ward.— "  Sir  Peter  Gamboa, 
Knight,  Spaniard,  captain  of  ii.  c.  hakebutteers  on  horftoback."  (W. 
Patton'a  Joumalt  pub.  15-18. —  Vidt  Bcottiah  Hist,  Fragments,  BriL 
Mus.,  807,  c.  18.) 

(')  Andr^  do  Montalcmbert  d'£sB^. — Some  remarks  on  this  name 
in  Not^s  and  Queries,  3rd  S.,  vi.  14-1,  are  worthy  of  perusal. 

(*)  William,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  (See  his  life,  pub.  by  Camden 
Soc.;  also  Keith,  4-1.— Tytler,  vi.  456.) 

{*)  Edward  F7,'it  Jaurrwii.— HolinBhod.-.-"Tho  Knglifih  anny  cuno 
into  Haddingtoun.  They  consiated  of  about  17iOOO  men  ;  of  which 
nnmbcr  7,1)00  wore  horac,  and  3.000  of  the  foot  were  German  landA- 
kziighta,  whom  the  Protector  had  eut«rtained  in  bis  service.*' 
(Bumet'9  Hist  ofth«  Reforrtiation,  ii..  pt.  i.,  p.  15-i.     Edit.  Oi.,  1816.) 

(•)  The  direct  occasion  of  these  troubles,  which  were  rery  near 
boing  genond  thronghoat  England,  arose  from  the  landlords  con- 
verting large  portions  of  their  arable  lands  into  pasturage,  throwing 
together  the  small  farms,  raising  the  rents  of  such  as  remained, 
and  enclosing  the  public  land.s.  This  snppoacd  grievance  had  been 
already  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  Act  of  Parliament  (13th  and 
25th  of  Hen.  VIII.),  whereby  it  was  enacte<l  that  no  person  should 
occupy  more  than  two  farms,  and  that  no  person  should  keep  on 
lands  not  their  own  inheritance  more  than  2.0UO  sheep.  ( See  Fronde's 
BisU  of  England,  i.  34.) 
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rections,  and  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops — the  bands  of  adventurers  that  had  been  raised 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  to  serve  in  the  war 
against  Scotland — that  tlie  Government  was  enabled 
to  hold  its  own.  In  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
the  command  was  given  to  the  Lord  Grey,  with  a 
body  of  1,500  men,  including  Baptist  Spinola  with 
his  Italians;  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  entered 
Norwich  at  the  head  of  1,000  English  horse,  and  a 
body  of  Italians  under  Malatesta.(0 

With  respect  to  Eouters,  Coterelli,  Ribaldi,  and 
Brigands,  (^)  terms  often  met  with  in  the  old 
chronicles,  they  denoted  men  addicted  to  the  same 
pursuits — mercenary  infantry  of  the  lowest  class — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  them  had  the 
greatest  claim  to  respectability.  The  Routers  derived 
their  name  from  the  old  French  word  Route,  signi- 
fying a  company,  often  found  in  Eroissart.  Father 
Daniel  attributes  the  origin  of  the  name  Coterelli  (on 
the  authority  of  De  Marcas'  Hist,  of  Beam)  to  the 
use  of  great  knives,  called,  even  in  his  time  at 
Toulouse,  CotereU,  which  these  cut-throats  made  use 


(^)  Sir  WiUiam  Herbert  bIbo  came  to  the  aBsistanco  of  the 
king'a  forces  with  1,000  Welskmen.  (Seo  Sir  John  Hayward'a  L^e 
of  Edward  VI.) 

(')  '*  Priedones  miUtAros,  qui  alias  Ruptarii  vocant."  (Du  Cange.) 
— *'  Buptmnus,  qui  rurapit  terram,"  a  common  labourer,  a  ground- 
digger,  or  modem  navvy.  Ilotwrier  is  probably  derived  from  thia. 
Chenovix,  in  hia  Etaay  upon  National  Character,  anglicises  the  term. 
In  vol.  i.,  p.  262,  speaking  of  the  nobles,  he  says,  '*  The  entire  order, 
and  the  very  institution,  received  a  further  humiliation  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  ruptuaiy  [roiurii^r)  to  the  honours  of  nobiUty;"  and  again,  at 
p.  306,  he  speaks  of  "  French  ruptnaries  {roturiers),  for  history  must 
find  a  word  for  this  class,*'  &c. 
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of.  "  De  ce  mot,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  vient  le  mot 
Coterie^  qui  signifie  une  espfece  de  society  de  gens  qui 
se  soutiennent  les  uns  les  autres/*(') 

Ribaldi,  or  Kibauds,  was  the  designation  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  foot-troops.  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of 
them  as  **  Ribaldi  et  viles  person©."  (^)  They  are 
mentioned  also  in  the  arduous  but  inglorious  capacity 
of  porters  to  the  array : — "  Inermes  Ribaldos  et  alios, 
qui  Solent  sequi  exercitura  propter  onera  depor- 
tanda."  (^)  They  accompanied  armies  in  great  num- 
bers, picking  up,  doubtless,  what  existence  they 
could.  Their  poverty  made  them  desperate,  and 
although  they  were  unprovided  with  defensive 
armour,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  thrust  themselves 
foremost  into  danger : — 

"  £t  Ribaldorum  nihilomlnuB  agmen  inerme, 
Qui  uuncjuam  dubitaut  in  qusvis  ire  pericl&.'* 

Philippidott  lib.  iii. 

However  useful  in  their  vocation,  they  were  the 
scum  of  fighting  men,  and  their  name  became  a  by- 

(*)  MUUe  Fran^.,  tome  i.,  liv.  iii.,  oh.  viii.,  p.  141. — A  paasngo  frum 
an  old  French  chronicler,  apeaking  of  the  Coterelti,  is  worth 
noting: — **hn  cele  unn6e  (a.d.  1183)  furent  occis  rii  mille  Coteriaa 
et  plna  en  la  contr^e  do  Boorges,  si  tes  occistrent  cit  dou  pais  par  le 
Hecors  que  li  Hois  leur  fist  pom*  lea  tres-horriblcs  douloiautcs  quo  U 
t'esoient  par  tot  le  pa^s :  car  il  eutrcront  en  la  borrt;  le  Rot  a  force, 

il  arduiont  les  mostiors  cc  lea  cgliHos,  ct  trainoiont  aprcs  eux 

en  loiens  lea  prestreH  ot  les  genz  de  religion,  et  leu  ajKiluient  cttntadorn 
par  dcriaiou:  quant  U  lea  batoient  ct  tormcntoicut,  lora  disoient-il, 
cant4t<ior,  cantez,  canUulor,*^ — ExtraUs  det  Chroniguig  dt  Si.  DenUt  d*tn$ 
tea  OmIm  de  Philyppc  Anrputc,  tome  xvii.»  p.  354.  (Bouquet.  Hut. 
d0  la  France,)  Surely  this  would  appear  the  earliest  derivation  of 
the  term  "  cant." 

O  Sub  an.  1214.—"  Velitos.  E^fan§  jotrdia,  milites,  qui  prima 
pnelia  tentabaut."    (Du  Cadge,  v.  Hibaidi.) 

C»)  Ibid.,  i2\rl. 
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word  for  depraved  characters,  and  hence  the  deriva- 
tion of  our  terms  "ribald"  and  "ribaldry,"  and,  per- 
haps, "  r:il>blc/'  "  Tuez  toute  cutte  ribaudaille," 
exclaimed  King  Philip,  at  Crecy,  in  bittE^r  derision  ol 
the  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Genoese  cross-bowmen. 
In  the  household  of  the  kings  of  France  there  was  an 
officer  styled  " Roi  des  Ribands"  a  sort  of  Provos1>- 
Marshal,  who  had  special  jurisdiction  over  the  hasse 
classe.  This  unscrupulous  functionary  was  often 
found  an  useful  appendage  to  royalty  : — "  Le  Eoi  de 
France  fit  veuir  le  roi  des  ribaus  et  dit,  *D<!!livrez- 
nous  de  tels  et  de  tels.' "  (^)  Brigans  was  another 
name  for  those  men  who  fought  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  the  army; — "Si  trouverent  qu'ils  etoient 
bien  six  raille  armures  de  fer,  et  huit  raille,  que 
brigand^^  que  bideaux,  que  autres  poursuivans  Tost." 
(Frois.,  1.  i..  p.  i.,  ch.  cLx.)  Troops  were  paid  in  ratio 
to  their  equipment ;  and  as  this  class,  as  well  as  the 
other  just  mentioned,  was  for  the  most  part  unpro- 
vided with  personal  defences,  and  armed  only  with 
snch  weapons  as  they  could  lay  hands  upon — 

**  L'un  tient  nne  cpce  sans  feurre,  (^) 
L'autru  un  muUlet,  Tautro  uue  hacbe" — 

(Ouuirf.v.  6.635.) 

it  follows  that  soldiers  of  this  grade  received  small 
remuneration  for  their  military  services.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  their  poverty  drove  them  to  repeated 
acts  of  depredation,  whereby  they  have  perpetuated 
their  name  in  its   worst  sense,  as  a  synonym    with 


(')  Froissart,  i.,  p.  325. 
(*)  »'.«.,  a  scabbard. 
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robber.  Their  name  became  attached  to  the  bri- 
gandine,  an  inexpensive  and  light  cuirass,  composed 
of  small  plates  of  iron,  fastened  upon  quilted  leather 
or  Unou,  well  ealculatt^d  for  stealthy  habits,  as  it 
escaped  observation,  and  was  so  pliable  as  to  admit  of 
the  free  use  of  the  limbs.  Brigands  were  not,  how- 
ever, invariably  ill-provided,  as  where  900  French 
brigands,  all  fresh  and  armed  with  lances  and  pavises, 
arrived  and  turned  the  tide  of  victory.  They  broke 
the  English  archers,  "  car  leur  trait  ne  pouvoit  entrer 
en  eux,  tant  ^toicnt  forts  et  bien  pavischfe."  (^)  The 
long  knife  seems  to  have  been  the  distinctive  weapon 
of  these  irregulars.  From  their  light  equipment 
they  were  valuable  as  skirmishers,  and  for  operations 
where  dashing  and  celerity  of  movement  were  re- 
quisite. They  were,  in  fact,  the  Zouaves  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  were  employed  in  great  num- 
bers, O  and  80  useful  were  they  that  sometimes  the 
action  was  suspended  until  they  arrived : — *'  Les 
Francois  attendoient  leurs  brigands,  pour  eux  faire 
assaillir  et  escamoucher  contre  les  archers  "  {J6id.,  p. 
405) ;  for,  as  they  were  all  on  foot,  they  could  not, 
of  course,  get  up  as  soon  as  others  who  were  on 
horseback. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  a 
king  of  France  starting  fbrth  as  a  military  reformer. 
In  fact,  so  import'uit  was  the  movement  which  he 
initiated,  affecting,  as  it  did,  the  whole  internal  policy 
of  his  country,  that  revolution  is  the  fittest  word  to 


TlMflnrt 

StandiuK 

Army. 


(0  At  Kogcnt-aor-Seino  in  1359.    (Fraiseart,  i.  406.) 
(*)  rroUsart,  L,  p.  97. 
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describe  it.  Charles  VII.,  availing  himself  of  tnc 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes 
against  the  English,  and  taking  advanta^^e  of  the 
impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable  enemy 
had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  was  thus 
enabled  to  execute  that  which  his  predecessors  would 
not  have  dared  to  attempt.  C)  He  had,  doubtless, 
seen  the  advantage  which  the  professed  soldier  main- 
tained over  the  unskilled  feudal  servitor;  his  country 
again  bore  painful  evidence  of  the  evils  of  letting 
loose  in  society  those  hired  men  of  war,  when  hos- 
tilities had  ceased.  His  first  operation — and  it  was 
a  bold  stroke — was  to  disband  the  entire  army ;  but 
his  precautions  were  so  well  taken  that  no  evil  re- 
sulted from  it,  and  the  men  were  not  able  to  con- 
gregate and  form  themselves  into  routes  and  com- 
panies. 

After  this  he  made  selection  of  "  fifteen  captains," 
who  should  organise  fifteen  companies,  or  rather 
troops,  for  they  were  exclusively  cavalry,  composed 
of  the  best  men,  selected  from  the  whole  of  the 
army.  Each  troop  consisted  of  600  men.  The  whole 
force  consisted,  therefore,  of  9,000  men;(^)  and  this 
was  the  nucleus  on  which  the  Royal  army  of  France 
was  fonned. 

These  men  the  king  engaged  to  keep  on  per- 
manent pay.  The  Crown  revenues  at  that  time  were 
small,  but  he  found  that  householders  were  wilhng  to 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  tliis  force,  which,  after  the 


(*)  Seo  RobertBon*8  Charles  F„  vol.  i.,  soct.  ii 
(*)  MUicc  Fran^.,  torn,  i.,  liv.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 
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late  troxiblous  times,  bore  on  its  face  the  enforcement 
of  order  and  loyalty,  and  consequently  the  prosecu- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  guarantee  of  civil  liberty.  (^) 
Three  years  after  this — viz.,  in  1448 — ^he  organised  a 
body  of  16,000  infantry. 

But  an  important  result,  derived  from  this  change 
in  the  military  administration  of  the  State,  was.  that 
as  the  strength  of  armies  came  to  be  estimated  only 
by  the  nuiul)er  of  disciplined  men  which  they  con- 
tained, 80|  naturally,  the  feudal  nobles  lost  their 
influence,  and  in  less  than  a  century  they  and  their 
tenants — though  sometimes  summoned  to  the  field, 
according  to  ancient  form — were  considered  as  an 
incumbrance  rather  than  an  assistance,  and  were 
viewed  with  contempt  by  soldiers  who  had  acquired 
experience  in  the  operations  of  continuous  service.  (®) 
Thus  the  military  regulations  of  Charles  VTI.,  by 
establishing  the  first  standing  army  in  Europe,  occa- 
sioned a  social  revolution. 

Another  innovation,  introduced  by  Charles's  son 
and  successor,  Louis  XI.,  was  the  employment  of 
Swiss  troops,  the  best  disciplined  and  most  formidable 
infantry  at  that  time  in  Europe.  (')  In  1480,  he 
took  6,000  of  them  into  his  pay.     The  infantry  of 


(')  "Lm  geas  d'ftrmofl  d'ordonnanoe  oetoient  paics  par  les  pais  at 
f  fiusoient  r^aidenoe  en  temps  de  paix ;  vWoieni  sans  ttociino  piUerie; 
lea  peaples  les  y  Toalolent  bien  et  les  aynioient ;  et  IktAoient  reqaeste 
an  roy  de  lea  taire  loger  el  tenir  paia  oil  Us  pronoient  leur  soldo,'*  Ac 
Speaking  of  tliuir  draas,  be  says,  "  teuni  hoquetoua  OMtoieutde  cuir  de 
>oerf,  ou  de  moaCon  ot  de  drapade  conlours."  {Klo^6  de  CharU*  VJl.^ 
oh.  iii.,  quoted  in  Micbers  Let  Fran^aU  en  Aeosse,  i.,  p.  124.) 

(')  Robert8on*a  CkarleM  I'.,  vol.  i..  sec.  ii..  p.  94, 

{*)  MuIIgt,  Hutoire  de»  Suiun*,  torn.  iv..  ch.  viii 
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^^^^  the  great  army  wliicli  Charles  Vill.  led  into  Italy,  in 

^^  1494,  was  composed  of  Swiss  and  Gascons. (^)     There 

Engiuh,  were  also  **Gensdarmes  Anglais**  and  Scotch  and  Irish 

irishin  French  brigades  in  the  pay  of  France.      The  Scotch  were 

servioe.  liigbly  favoured  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  them 

\  by  the  French  kings.     A  company  of  Scotch  body- 

^K  guards  was  in  existence   at  Paris  in  Charles  VII.'s 

^H  time,  and  had  precedence  over  all  the  other  Gardes  du 

^^^^  Corps,  and  enjoyed  great  privileges.  (*) 

^^^B  There  was  also  a  company  of  Gensdannes  Anglais, 

^^^H  Roman  Catholic  soldiers,  whom  Lord  George  Hamilton 

^^^1  obtained  leave   to   embody   and   bring   over  to   the 

^^^1  service  of  the  French  in  1667.     This  corps  was  not 

^^^^  exclusively  English,  for  Scotch  and  Irish  were  mixed 

^H  up  in  it.     It  probably  retained  afterwards  only  its 

^H  name,  and  not   its  nationality,  for  its  commanders, 

^H  after  the  first,  were  all  French,    The  Swiss  continued 

^H  in  the  service  till  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  the 

^H  last  body  of  these  admirable  troops — faithful  ever  to 

^H  the  sovereign  whom  they  served — fell  gallantly  fight- 

^^^^  iug  to  the  last,(^) 

^^^f  Other  Continental  nations  gradually  followed  the 

^V  example  of  the  Kings  of  France,  in  the  establishment 

^^^^f  (')  Guicciardini,  JTi^t.  of  Italy,  vol.  i..  b.  i.,  p.  137. 

^  (')  See  Michel,  Les  EnoaaaU  en  France, — AJbo  Mil.  FratU'.,  ii.,  lir. 

^^H  X.,  ch.  i.     Daniol  sayii  tba-t  in  his  time  this  corps  was  Scotch  only  in 

^^M  Dame,  but  that  in  calliog  therein  thopriTatos  rctaiiiod  the  oldSootch 

^^H  form  of  answering  to  their  namoH — viz..  hamir;  which  the  learned 

^^m  Jesuit  oxplaina  as  a  corruption  oHihaz  /mmier,  which  means  Tn^tW-^a/" 

^^H  (I  am  here?) 

^H  (')  "De  U77jusqn*a1830,  c'est  h  dire  pendant  353  ans,  750,000 

^^H  Suisaea  ont  combuttu  et  vers^  leor  sang  bous  los  drapcaux  de   la 

^^B  France !  "    ("  LeH   Troupes  Suissee  aaz  Serrice  etranger."    Uevue 

^^ft  MiL  8ut4»e,  for  June.  1&56.) 
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of  a  permanent  armed  force ;  but  no  counterbalancing 
movement  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  England, 
although  the  visible  result  produced  by  this  organi- 
sation was  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France,  and  the  two  countries  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  hitherto  side  by  side  in  their  military 
institutions.  The  insular  position  of  this  country 
was,  probably,  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  this 
delay ;  but,  moreover,  with  the  love  of  liberty  which 
characterised  the  English  people  from  an  early  date, 
there  has  ever  been  an  inherent  antipathy  to  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army.  The  fearful  strife 
of  the  antagonistic  hoxises  of  York  and  Lancaster 
engrossed  the  attention  of  all  Englishmen  at  home 
until  the  union  of  the  factions  in  the  person  of 
Henry  VII.  In  his  reign  the  only  foreign  expe- 
dition was  a  military  promenade  to  Boulogne  and 
back  again,  and  the  only  permanent  force  in  Eng- 
land was  the  Yeoman  Guard,  instituted  by  that  king, 
most  likely  in  imitation  of  a  corps  of  a  similar 
character  in  France. 

Henry  VIII.  was  of  a  spirit  vcrj^  different  to  that 
of  his  prudeut  father.  Being  fond  of  show,  he  insti- 
tuted the  corps  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  an  ex]>en- 
sive  but  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  which  did  him 
good  service  in  his  expedition  to  France.  The  king 
superintended  in  person  the  siege  operations  before 
Terouenne  and  Boulogne;  but,  although  he  evinced 
a  gallant  spirit,  there  were  no  manifestations  of  greut 
powers  of  generalship.  The  English  arms,  however, 
sustained  their  prestige  at  Guiuegate  (the  Battle  of 
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Unl- 

UeutenanU  of 

GoontiM. 


the  Spurs)  0)  and  at  riudden  Field. (-)  Some  old  laws, 
enacted  for  the  encoui^agement  of  archery,  were  revived 
and  extended,  and  the  English  bowmen  were  ordered 
to  cany  halberis  with  them,  which  they  stuck  into 
the  ground  before  them  imtil  they  had  discharged 
their  arrows,  and  were  then  ready  to  engage  in  close 
fight  with  the  enemy ;  and  some  additional  privilege 
was  granted  to  those  who  served  abroad ;  (^)  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  little  improvement  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  military  art,  or  in  the  defensive 
resources  of  the  country. 

Frequent  musters,  or  arrays,  were  made  of  the 
people,  and  this  precaution  was  thought  sufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm ;  and  as  the  king  had  then 
an  absolute  power  of  commanding  the  services  of  all 
his  subjects,  he  could  Lnstimtly,  in  case  of  danger, 
collect  an  army,  undisciplined,  but  as  numerous  as  he 
pleased.  The  City  of  London  alone  could  muster 
15,000  men.O 

One  great  change  took  place  in  the  government  of 


(')  Lord  Herbert's  History  of  Henry  VIII. 

(*)  An  o1aboi*&te  de»scriptioD  of  this  decisive  victory  is  giyen  in 
Archasologia  Elicma,  new  aeries  iii.,  p.  197  et  aeq. — The  atondard 
of  William,  Earl  of  MiiriHhall,  which  ib  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  of  Edinburgh,  is  almost  the  only  roUc  of  the  battle  of 
Floddun  which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  tiuM,  and  come  down  to 
our  own  ilay. 

t«)  14  and  IS  Hen,  VTU..  c.  15. 

(♦)  "Tha  eighth  of  May,  the  citizens  of  London  mustered  at  the 
Miles  end,  all  in  bright  harness,  with  coibtes  of  white  silke  or  cloth, 
and  chainos  of  golde,  in  three  great  Battaillcs;  the  number  was  15,000, 
besides  whifflers  and  other  awaytera,  who  in  goodly  order  passed 
through  Loudon  to  Westminster,  and  so  through  the  S&nctnary, 
and  round  about  the  Park  of  8.  James,  and  returaod  home  through 
Holbome."    (Stow,  ii.  577,  a.d.  1539.) 
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counties  in  this  reign — ^the  appointment  of  lord- 
lieutenants  to  be  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  sovereign,  superseding  the  commissions  of  array 
which  the  Crown,  in  earlier  times,  had  been  accustomed 
to  issue.  Before  the  creation  of  this  office,  the  king 
appears  to  have  communicated  by  writ  or  precept 
with  the  sheriff.  "The  earliest  of  these  appoint- 
ments," says  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  "  are  to  be  recognised 
in  the  commissions  *  de  arraiatione  et  capitaneo  gene- 
rali,  contra  Francos,'  issued  for  a  large  range  of  the 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  to  the  then  Lord  Russell,  in  1545." 
Blackstone,  however,  says :  "  About  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  children,  lord-lieutenants  began 
to  be  introduced  as  standing  representatives  of  the 
Crown,  to  keep  the  counties  in  military  order ;  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  as  known  officers  in  the  statute 
4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary,  ch.  3,  tliough  they  had  not 
been  long  in  use,  for  Camden  speaks  of  them,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  U8  extraordinary  magistrates, 
constituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger." 
It  would  seem,  however  {vide  Rjrmer,  vol.  xv.,  p.  75, 
A.D.  1540-50),  that  lieutenants  were  not  thoroughly 
instituted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Strype, 
in  his  Annah  (vol.  iii.,  p.  278),  says  that  this  year 
(1549)  began  the  making  of  lord-lieutenants  of  the 
counties.  (') 

The  only  really  permanent  forces  were  the  garri- 
sons kept  up  in  Ireland.  These  at  first  were  chiefly 
composed  of  those  who  held  lands  there  by  grants 

0)  ArekcsoU  xxjcv.  351. 
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from  the  Crown;  these  were  subsequently  supple- 
mented by  small  bodies  of  the  king's  levies  sent  over 
from  this  country,  and  their  nujnber  was  gradually 
increased.  (0 
Kdward  VI.  Ill  Edward  VI/s  time  there  were  bands  or  troops 
of  men-at-arms,  which  appear  to  have  been  kept  up 
on  pennanent  pay,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
discontent  among  the  people*  which  then  prevailed. 
These  were  occasionally  mustered  and  marched  past 
before  the  king;  and  the  command  of  the  diflerent 
troops  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  most  of  the 
great  officers  of  State,  which  they  held  irrespectively 
of  their  other  offices.  One  of  these  great  musters 
took  place  in  1551,  of  which  Strype  gives  the  follow- 
ing account:  "The  king  was  minded  to  see  bus 
standing  forces,  horse  and  foot,  muster  before  him, 
and  the  rather  that  he  might  be  in  a  readiness  in  case 
any  rising  might  happen,  as  was  apprehended  by  the 
discontented  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  party.  So 
there  were  letters  written  and  directed  to  certain  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  to  have  the  gendarmery 
and  bauds  of  horsemen,  which  were  appointed  there, 
in  a  readiness  to  be  seen  by  his  Majesty." 


(*)  "The  first  force  that  w&g  cBtabliBhod  was  in  the  14th  Edw.  IV., 
when  120  aixihera  on  liorseback,  40  horsemen,  and  40  pages,  were 
established  by  Parliament  there,  which,  six  years  afler,  were  re- 
duced to  80  jirohers  and  20  spearmen  on  horseback.  Aitorwards.  in 
Henry  VTIT/s  time,  in  the  year  1535,  the  armj'  in  Ireland  was  300; 
and  in  15^10  they  were  increased  to  380  horse  and  160  foot,  which  was 
the  establishment  then.  I  speak  this  of  times  of  peace,  for  when  the 
Irish  were  in  rebellion,  which  was  very  frequent,  the  armioa  were 
much  more  considerable."  {A  Short  Eistory  of  Standing  Armie$  in 
Engl^indy  vmiiei^  hy  that  Eminent  Pairiot,  Thomaa  Trenchard,  Esq. 
London,  1698.) 


In  tlie  succeeding  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  no  glory  c»i*iiLo«t. 
attended  the  English  arms.  On  the  contrary,  Calais, 
the  last  of  England's  possessions  in  France,  was  lost, 
after  it  had  been  held  by  this  country  for  more  than 
200  years,  owing  to  the  inertness  of  the  Government 
at  home,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  and  urgent 
demands  for  succour  from  its  gallant  defender,  Lord 
Grey.C^)  Two  acts  were  passed  during  this  reign  for 
the  better  defence  of  the  realm,  of  which  one  regu- 
lated the  musters  of  the  militia,  the  other  fixed  the 
proportion  of  arms,  armour,  and  horses  to  be  provided 
by  private  individuals  (4  and  5  Phihp  and  Mary, 
stat.  2  and  3).  By  this  latter  any  able-bodied  man, 
who  neglected  to  take  up  arms  when  called  upon, 
subjected  himself  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

The  researches  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Sir 
Hienry  Ellis,  have  presented  us  with  a  transcript  of 
"Instructions  given  by  the  King  and  Queen's  Ma- 
jesties to  their  right  trustie  and  right  well-])eloved 
cosen,  the  Erie  of  Bedford,  appointed  their  Hignes 
Lieutenant  of  the  Counties  of  Dorset,  Devon,  Come- 
wall,  and  their  Citie  of  Exeter,  the  17th  daie  of 
March,  the  fourth  and  fifth  yeares  of  their  Majesties* 
raignes"  (a.d.  1 557-8). (^)  This  appointment  corro- 
borates    Camden's    assertion     that    lord-lieutenants 


(')  Id  tho  State  P&per  Office  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Queen  Mary, 
dated  Jan.  7,  1558,  addressed  to  the  special  gentlemen  in  every 
ature,  orginfi;  them  immediately  to  raise  men  for  tho  succour  of  Calais, 
'*  the  chief  Jewell  of  the  Bealme,"  and  not  to  aUow  any  exemption 
whatever.  Tho  chief  jewel  of  tho  realm  was,  however,  lost  to  England 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  letter  u  dftted.  {OcL  8UnU  PC'f€r$, 
Dom.) 

(>)  Archaaol,  xxxv.,  p.  360. 
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were  extraordinary  magistrates,  constituted  only  in 
times  of  ditHculty  and  danger.  (^)  For  this  was  the 
date  of  the  disasters  abroad,  and  PhiUp's  offer  to 
attempt  to  regain  Calais  was  declined  by  the  English 
council,  who  preferred  to  fortify  the  coast  of  Devon, 
where  Sir  Henry  Dudley  menaced  a  descent,  and  to 
prepare  an  armament  to  surprise  some  important 
port  on  the  French  coast.  (^) 

It  must  be  urged,  however,  in  vindication  of  the 
HoipHa!.  inglorious  memory  of  Queen  Mary,  that  she  intended 
to  do  that  which  was  not  accomplished  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  11. ;  for  in  her  will,  dated  30th  March, 
1558,  she  orders  her  executors  to  provide  a  house 
in  London,  with  an  income  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  400  marks,  "  for  the  relefe,  succour,  iiud  helpe 
of  pore,  impotent,  and  aged  soldiers,  and  chiefly 
those  that  be  fallen  into  extreme  poverte,  having 
no  pensyon  or  other  pretense  of  lyvyng,  or  are 
become  hurt  or  maymed  in  the  warres  of  this 
realm,  or  in  onny  service  for  the  defense  and  suerte 
of  their  prince,  and  of  their  countrey,  or  of  the 
domynions  thereunto  belonging."  (^) 

During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth^  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the  national 
defences.  The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  not 
in  fashion  in  those  days — it  certainly  was  not  among 

[')  It  would  appear,  according  to  RuBliworth,  i.,  p.  168,  "that 
lord- licutOD ants  should  bare  the  nomination  of  their  deputj-liou- 
tenantB,"  at  the  eommencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

(»)  Cotton.  MS9.,  TiViw,  B.  2. 

C)  Mary*a   will   liaa   been   published  for  the  first  time  by   Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  in  his  Privy  Pur$e  Expenses  of  f^  PHneeaa  Mi 
App.,  No.  IT. 
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the  merits  that  can  be  imputed  to  our  good  Queen 
Bess ;  so  she  was  obliged  to  yield,  parsimonious  as 
she  was,  to  the  necessity  not  only  of  making  a 
large  expenditure  for  protecting  the  kingdom  from 
foreign  aggression,  but  also  for  supporting  by  arms 
her  partisans  abroad. 

England,  Prance,  and  Spain  were  at  that  time  The  Poimc»i 
the  great  performers  on  the  stage  of  European  poli- 
tics. Each  one  had  its  own  reasons  for  regarding 
the  part  played  by  the  others  with  eyes  of  jealousy 
and  mistrust;  neither  desiring  an  open  rupture,  lest 
it  should  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  combina- 
tion of  the  other  two.  Spain,  possessed  of  immense 
territory  and  wealth,  was  plotting  to  extend  her 
dominion  farther.  The  widowed  Philip  had  made 
proposals  of  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  bring  about  the  restitution  of  Calais  to 
England — which  in  honour  he  was  bound  to  do, 
seeing  that  he  was  instrumental  to  its  loss ;  and  also 
by  interest,  as  he  desired  to  interpose  another  power 
between  the  French  and  his  possessions  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  he  even  offered  to  continue  hostilities 
against  Henry  II.  of  France  for  six  years  longer, 
provided  that  the  Queen  would  bind  herself  not  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  during  that  period.  But 
she  wisely  rejected  the  proposal. 

In  France  the  war  of  religions  had  broken  out, 
carried  on — as  all  such  wars  ever  have  been — with 
the  greatest  cruelty  and  fanaticism ;  it  desobited  that 
country  for  nearly  forty  years.  Elizabeth,  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  Huguenots — doubtless  the 
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one  in  accordance  with  her  own  feelings — thougM 
she  saw  a  chance  of  recovering  some  of  the  lost 
possessions  of  the  English  Crown  in  France.  Havre- 
de-Gh-ace  and  Dieppe  were  delivered  into  her  hands 
by  the  insurgents;  but  the  French  Eoyalist  army 
mustered  in  great  strength,  and  drove  the  English 
forces  out  of  them  with  considerable  loss.  A  treaty 
of  peace,  somewhat  humiliating  to  England,  was 
signed  (a.d.  1564),  in  which  the  subject  of  Calais 
was  not  even  mentioned. 


CHAPTEE    Xn. 


FA^aiMOKT  OP  THB  QUVER — ILL-RBQUITKD  SOLDIEBfi — LEVIZA  rOR  IRELAND 
— ^PHTLIP  SSTTDS  AS  XXPEDITIOX  THEBX — SIR  JOHN  KORRIS — BSftZX 
SBHTOVER  AS  LORD  PRESIDENT — HIS  n*BFPlCIEVCY — RAW  LBVIEll — 
LORD  MOUNTJOY  5CCCBEDS  TO  Till  COMMAND— IMPROVED  ASFBCT  Ot 
AYTAnta — 6.000  SrANlAROS  LAyD— THRT  CAFITQLATE  —  WARrARE 
IN    THOSE   DATS. 

Although  the  long  rci^i^n  of  Elizal>eth  may  be 
termed  a  peaceful  one,  there  was  a  constant  demand 
for  troops,  either  against  the  Scots,  to  put  down  the 
repeated  rebellions  in  Ireland,  to  assist  the  Huguenots, 
or  the  "  Hollanders,"  in  their  insurrections,  or  to 
defend  the  kingdom  against  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  consequence  was,  that  not- 
withstanding every  expedition  was  conducted  with  all 
possible  meanness,  a  considerable  military  expenditure 
was  incurred,  every  fraction  of  which  was  begrudged 
by  the  Queen ;  and  eminent  statesmen,  like  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham.  were  often  at  their  wits'  ends  to 
extract  wherewithal  to  keep  the  soldiers  literally  from 
starving.  (*) 

With  the  small  revenue  which  the  Crown  pos- 

(*) "  They  *'  (the  soldiers)  "  perish  for  want  of  victuala  and  cloth- 
ing, in  great  numbers."  (Lciccfiter  to  Burgbley  and  Walsingham, 
March  16.  1586:  8.  P.  Office  MSS.-Also.  Wilkes  to  the  Queen.  16th 
Feb..  15S7 :  S.  P.  Office  MSS.— **  Memorial  of  things  to  be  declared  *' 
(in  Borghley's  band),  Nor.  1587:  S.  P.  Office  M8S.) 
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sessed  at  that  time,  (^  and  with  the  example  of  the 
debts  contracted  by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister, 
caution  and  economy  were  highly  essential  and  praise- 
worthy. But  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  was  impaired 
— nay  more,  the  national  existence  was  imperilled — by 
the  niggardly  provision  made  for  the  defences  of  the 
country  by  land  and  by  sea;  and  many  operations 
w^hich  might  have  added  lustre  and  dignity  to  the 
Crown,  were  either  rendered  nugatory  or  wholly  in- 
effectual by  the  false  economy  of  the  Queen. 

It  was,  however,  a  glorious  epoch  for  England, 
just  emerging,  as  she  was,  from  the  gloom  which 
for  some  while  had  obscured  her;  about  to  take  a 
prominent  place  among  nations.  Elizabeth — an  ac- 
complished woman  in  an  accomplished  age — was, 
fortunately,  suiTuunded  by  men  who  could  render 
eminent  services  to   their   country,  (*)  and,  however 

(^)  It  is  difficult  to  oBCortain  tho  proolBO  amount  of  income  pes- 
seesedby  EUzubeth.  Mr.  Motley  computoa  itatUairamilliou  sterling. 
(Cr».  Nt^tK,  \.  SO;^.)  Aaeuming  this  to  bo  tho  sum  recoivod  by  her 
from  all  aources  of  rovenue,  it  must  bo  mu)tij>lied  by  teu  to  give  it  its 
present  monetary  vahie.  Anderson,  in  liia  ///*/.  of  Comnu^c^  (ii.  133), 
states  that  the  aDDual  proHts  of  the  kingdom  ansing  from  the  Quoen'a 
manors,  lands,  escheats,  &c.,  were  i'188,l97.  D'Ewes,  writing  in 
1576  {Jmimala,  p.  245),  says  the  Quecu  fouud  the  realm  grievouaiy 
afflic^tod  with  debt,  and  wiu*  enabled  to  pay  off  some  contracted  by 
Henry  VTU.  Naunton  aeaerts,  however,  that,  *'  with  aU  her  avarice, 
she  left  more  debts  unpaid,  taken  upon  credit  of  hor  pn\'y  seals,  tlian 
her  progenitors  did  take,  or  couM  have  taken  up  that  were  a 
hundred  years  before  her."     [Fraginenta  Ji*^ff.,  p.  88.) 

(*)  "  The  ocean  is  not  more  boundless  than  the  men  of  note  in  hor 
time,  but  though  all  of  them  cannot  be  reckoned,  yet  some  of  them 
must  uot  be  omitted ;  and  to  begin  with  the  statesmen :  Robert 
Earl  of  Leicester;  Sir  William  Cecil;  Lord  Burleigh;  as  also  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham.  Famous  seamen  were  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
the  Lord  Thomii^  Howard,  aflorwards  Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  and  of  meaner 
i-ank  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Martin  Forbisher,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
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willed  and  obstinate,  she  was  sagacious  and  strong- 
minded.  No  greater  proof  of  this  latter,  than  not 
being  dismayed  by  the  dangers  which  for  some  time 
surrounded  her. 

Ireland,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  was  Ho^iia  Posi- 
in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection.     In  1542  it  had 

become  nominally  a  kingdom,  Henry  VIII.   having  ^M 

been   proclaimed  King  of  Ireland ;    previouj^ly,   the  ^M 

Kings  of  England  had   only  been   styled   Lords  of  ^M 

Ireland.     Sister  by  propinquity,  but  alien  in  race  and  ^M 

religion,  she  was  as  much   estranged  from  English  ^M 

rule  as  ever;  and  matters  were  so  bad  in  Elizabeth's  ^M 

time,  that  Walsingham  thought  it  no  treason  to  wish  ^M 

the  island,  and  all  in  it,  buried  in  the  sea.  ^H 

Levies    of    troops    for    service  in    Ireland    were  ^| 

consequently  large  and  frequent  in  this  reign ;   and  ^M 

for  three  or  four  years,  an   army  of   20,000   men  ^M 

had    to    be    maintained    there,    a    large    permanent  ^M 

force  for  those   days.     Naonton   estimates   the   cost  ^M 

of  that   Irish   war    at  not  less    than  £300,000  per  ^M 

annum.  (^)  ^M 

Philip  of  Spain  **  cherished  the  Irish  rebellion, *'(^)  ^M 

and  supplied  arms  and  money,  in  like  manner  as  the  ^M 

Queen  of  England  had  supported  the  disafiected  in  ^M 

Scotland,  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  the  revolted  ^M 

Carendiah,  Preaton.  Bytoan.  and  (to  name  tko  worthiest  but)  Sir  ^H 

Francis   Drake.      Great  commAnders   by  land  were  Robert  Earl  of  ^H 

Kseex,  the  Lord  Willoughby,  the  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  Sir  Francia  ^^^ 

Vera,  Sir  Roger  Williamfi,  B&skervillo.  Savage,  and  Uio  honour  of  his  ^^^H 

fkniily  and  our  English  nation,  Sir  John   Norrie,"  Ac.     (Baker'a  ^^^^M 

Okron^  399.)  ^^^M 

(0  FrogmetUa  BegoHeu  ^^^^M 
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States  of  Holland;  and  in  1580,0)  t^  dispatched  to 
Ireland  a  body  of  about  600  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
under  the  command  of  San  Josefa,  an  Italian,  who 
occupied  Smerwick,  in  Kerry,  and  fortified  it.  But 
these  troops,  celebrated  as  they  were  for  bravery 
and  endurance,  were  not  prepared  for  the  climate  and 
rough  warfare  of  Ireland.  They  were  at  length 
abandoned  by  the  arch-rebel  Desmond  himself,  and 
surrendered  themselves  unconditionally,  and  most  of 
them  were  summarily  executed.  (^) 

The  Queen's  ruling  passion,  parsimony — so  often 
injurious  to  her  interests — induced  her,  when  the 
danger  seemed  past,  to  disband  the  army,  leaving  a 
force  insufficient  to  overawe  the  kingdom.  The 
result  of  this  policy  was  that  outbreaks  were  con- 
tinually occurring,  and  the  rebellion  was  scotched, 
but  not  crushed.  The  nature  of  the  country,  abound- 
ing in  wood,  bog,  and  mountains,  rendered  the  sup- 
pression of  an  armed  rebelhon  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  under  any  circujiistances ;  and  the  Queen's 
ofliccrs  often  found  their  best  efibrts  paralysed  by  the 
want  of  means  to  follow  up  their  successes.  Sir 
John  Norris,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  Ireland 
in  1599,  a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  general  of  great 
experience,  died,  it  is  said,  of  vexation,  at  not  having 
been  able  to  perform  anjrthing  worthy  of  his  former 
achievements.  (^)  He,  however,  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach himself  with.  But  Ireland  was  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  Essex,  Elizabeth's  brave  but  incapable 


{')  Diggos,  pp.  359,  370.— Camden,  p.  475.  (•)  Ibid. 

{*)  Camden,  edit.  1688,  p.  643. 
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favourite,  who  was   most   improperly   appointed,    in 
1573,  by  the  Queea  to  the  chief  command,  when  the    L^dD«pttty 

rebellion  had  attained  a  very  dangerous  height,  and  ^m 

when  the  Council  had  resolved  that  the  war  ought  to  ^M 

be  prosecuted  v^-ith  the  most  Aagorous  measures.     The  ^M 

Queen  granted  to  him  greater  powers  than  she  had  ^M 

ever  conferred  on  any  previous  lord-deputy ;  (0  and,  ^^H 

to  ensure  his  success,  she  raised  an  army  of  20,000  ^^H 

foot   and   2.000  horse,  and   placed  it   at   his  entire  ^M 

disposal.     Those  raw  levies,  summoned  hastily  from  ^M 

their  homes,  were  no  match  for  the  wild  kernes  to  ^M 

whom  they  were  opposed.     The  levies  destined  for  ^M 

service  in  Ireland  were  chiefly  raised,  for  convenience  ^M 

of  dispatch,  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.     They  are  ^M 

spoken  of  as  "  poore  creatures  tbatt  are  more  meete  ^M 

ffor    the    plow    at    home    than    flbr    any    servysse  ^M 

heare."  (^)      In  one  of  his  despatches  to  the  Queen,  ^M 

Essex  writes  : — "  These  rebels  are  far  more  in  number  ^M 

than  your  Majesty's  army,  and  have  (though  I  do  ^M 

unwillingly  confess  it)  better  bodies  and  (more)  per-  ^M 

feet  use  of  their  arms  than  those  men  }'oiu:  Majesty  ^M 

sends   over."     Two   years   of  active   service   should  ^M 

have   converted   these   English  into  disciplined  sol-  ^M 

diers ;  but  hard   usage,  the  damp  climate,   sickness,  ^M 

and  general  mismanagement,  seem  to  have  deterio-  ^M 

rated  their  morale  and  pht/Hique,  for  in  1599  a  con-  ^H 

siderable   body  of  them  had  been  put  to   flight   at  ^| 

the    Glins    by    an    inferior  number  of  the  enemy,  ^H 

at  which   Essex   was   so  enraged   tliat  he  cashiered  ^| 

all  the   officers,  and  actually  decimated  the   private  ^| 

(']  Ihid,,  p.  569.      C)  Layveathire  Lieuiena/n^y :  Chotham  Sodoty.  ^H 
ft                                                                                               ^                      ^^^1 
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men.(^)  The  consequence  of  this  was,  of  course,  a 
requisition  for  reinforcements,  which,  nevertheless, 
the  Queen  hesibitcd  not  at  once  to  dispatch  to  him. 

But  the  army  was  tborougldy  dispirited,  and  no 

good  came  of  the  campaign.     Essex  held  a  conference 

with  Tyi'one,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Queen's 

commands ;  and  he  shortly  after  left  Ireland  for  ever. 

Monntjoy  JJc  was  succccdcd  in  his  command  by  Charles  Blount, 

•  2us  Suocossor.  , 

Lord  Moxmtjoy — the  right  man  for  the  place — ^and 
who  would  have  l>eeii  appointed  before,  but  for 
the  Queen's  partiality  for  Essex.  Ever  on  the  spot 
where  duty  called  him,  he  gave  the  enemy  no  rest. 
The  presence  of  a  capable  and  vigorous  commander 
soon  infused  fresh  life  in  the  army ;  and  no  set  of 
men  could  liave  behaved  better  than  the  English 
forces.  Although  the  service  was  necessarily  a  hard 
one,  we  hear  of  no  further  complaints  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  raw  mafa.Tial ;  and  the  Lord-President 
himself,  writing  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  took 
occasion  to  say,  "  It  hath  been  seldom  heard  that  an 
army  hath  been  carried  on  with  so  continual  action, 
and  enduring  mthout  any  intermission  of  winter 
breathings,"  (*) 

The  difficulty  of  Mountjoy's  position  was  greatly 
increased  by  tlie  arrival  of  a  well-apj)oiuted  army  of 
0,000  Spaniards,  who  landed  in  October,  1601.  at 
Kinsale  and  other  ports,  under  Don  Juan  de  Aquila. 
But  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged   competency 

(')  Cox  (Dr.  R.),  p.  421.— fl'tfiem.  Anglic. — The  journal  of  this  expe- 
dition is  iu  Birch's  Metnt.  of  Quean  EllMobeih^  ii.  396^  and  Nugoa 
AntiqucEt  266. 

{*)  PiK^Ua  Hibemia,  ii.  690. 
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of  Spanish  officers,  and  the  bravery  and  discipline  of 
their  troops,  in  a  few  months*  campai|grn — during  which 
some  sharp  encounters  took  pbice — the  Spaniards 
sustained  such  losses  that,  finding  they  could  no 
longer  maiiitiiin  their  position,  they  iiskcd  for  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  the  Lord-Deputy,  ghid  to  be  rid  of 
them,  allowed  them  to  re-embark  with  the  honours 
of  war.  In  two  years  from  the  time  tliat  he  hud 
assumed  the  direction  of  aflairs,  the  cliief  rebels  had 
either  surrendered,  been  captured,  or  left  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end.  Thus  the  honour 
of  terminating  a  contest  which  had  continued  lor 
upwaixls  of  400  years  was  reserved  for  the  arms  of 
Elizabeth,  who  received  the  account  of  this  success  just 
before  tlie  close  of  her  reign.  Much  curious  informa- 
tion is  suj)plied  in  a  work  "  composed  while  the  actions 
were  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  by  the  direction 
and  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earle  of  Totness, 
then  Lord  President  of  Mounster;"(')  and  by  it  we 
are  enabled  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  working  of  WaKara  id 

IralitoiL, 

the  military  system  of  that  day.  The  warfare  con- 
sistt^d  cliietly  in  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  castles 
of  the  Irish  land-owners,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  in  their  fastnesses.  The  English  had  an 
evident  superiority  in  tlieir  cavalry,  for  we  are  told 
that  the  Irish  had  only  *'  small  horses,  and  the 
souldiers  were  imarmed,  which  doe  only  fight  with 
half-pikes  and  saddles  without  stirrups." (^)  No  men- 
tion yet  of  dragoons,  although  that  class  of  soldier 
would  have  been  very  usefiil  in  such  campaigns,  and 

(')  CMtJw'a  Pacata  /7i6cr«Ki.  {')  /frwi.  p.  3*5. 

w   t 
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the  Prencli  had  employed  them  in  their  armies  from 
the  middle  of  the  century.  "We  heai-  of  the  **  Ilegiment 
volant,  appointed  only  to  answer  the  first  occasion, 
without  doing  any  other  duties,"  (')  apparently  a 
light  corps  d'cJiie,  kept  in  readiness  to  act  on  the 
emergency  of  the  moment;  and  there  is  much  curious 
account  of  the  clumsy  practice  of  artillery,  of  "  peeces 
that  would  not  go  off,"  and  which  are  always  alluded 
to  in  the  feminine  gender,  (^) 

One  is  sorry  to  find  the  conduct  of  gallant  men 
tarnished  by  acts  of  duplicity,  and  even  lying,  which 
evidently  at  that  time  were  not  thought  discreditable 
In  the  pohey  of  war.  The  following  curious  account 
of  the  stealing  of  the  Spanish  despatches,  and  the 
subsequent  open  disavowal  of  the  fact,  is  explanatory 
of  this  reflection : — 

**  About  the  10th  of  February,  Don  Juan  de 
Aquila,  residing  in  Corke,  while  his  troops  were 
preparing  to  bee  embarqued  for  Spaine.  In  this 
interim,  a  Spanish  pinnace  landed  in  the  westermost 
part  of  the  pro\nnce,  and  in  her  there  was  a  mes- 
senger sent  from  the  King  to  Don  Juan  de  Aquila, 
with  a  packet  of  letters.  The  President  having 
knowledge  thereof,  told  the  Lord  Deputie,  that  if 
hee  had  a  desire  to  know  the  King  of  Spaine's 
intentions,  there  was  a  good  occasion  offered;  the 
Lord  Depu tie's  heart  itching  to  have  the  letters  in 
his  hands,  prayed  the  President  to  intercept  them, 
if  hee  could  handsomely  doe  it ;  the  President  under- 
tooke  it,  and  having  notice  that  the  next  morning 

(')  Tacaia  mbvmia,  p.  415.  (')  Ihid,,  p.  116. 
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tne  messenger  would  come  from  Kinsale  to  Corke, 
and  knowing  that  there  was  but  two  ways  by  which 
bee  might  passe,  called  Captaine  William  Nuce  unto 
him  (who  commanded  his  foote  company)  to  make 
choise  of  such  men  as  hee  could  trust  to  lie  upon 
those  passages,  and  when  they  saw  such  a  Spaniard 
(whom  he  had  described  unto  him)  to  seaze  upon 
him,  and  as  thieves  to  rob  him  both  of  his  letters, 
horses,  and  money,  not  to  hurt  his  person,  but  to 
leave  him  and  his  guid  bound,  that  he  might  make 
no  swift  pursuit  after  them,  and  when  they  had 
delivered  him  of  the  letters  to  runne  away.  Cap- 
taine Nuce  so  well  followed  his  instructions,  ds 
the  Spaniard  was  taken  in  a  little  wood,  and  the 
letters  brought  at  dinner  time ;  Don  Juan  (if  I 
doe  not  mistake)  that  very  day  djTiing  with  him, 
who  instantly  carried  them  to  the  Lord  Deputie, 
where  at  good  leasure  the  packets  were  opened  and 
read,  which  done,  the  President  went  to  his  house, 
leaving  the  letters  with  the  Lord  Deputie.  The 
same  evening,  the  Spanish  messenger  having  been 
unbound  by  passengers,  came  to  Don  Juan  de  Aquila 
relating  his  misfortune  in  being  robbed  not  five  miles 
from  the  towne.  Don  Juan  went  immediately  to  the 
Lord  Deputie,  grieviously  compla)'ning  that  the  mes- 
senger was  robbed  by  souldiers  (as  hee  alledged). 

"  The  Lord  Deputie  seemed  no  lesse  sorry,  but  (said 
he)  it  is  a  common  thing  in  all  armies  to  have  debaucht 
souldiers,  but  he  thought  it  to  be  rather  done  by  some 
of  the  country  thieves  ;  but  if  the  fact  was  committed 
by  souldiers,  it  was  most  like  to  bee  done  by  some 
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Irish  men,  who  thought  it  to  bee  a  good  purchase  (as 
well  as  the  money)  to  get  the  letters,  to  shew  them 
unto  their  friends  in  rebellion,  that  they  might  the 
better  understand  in  what  estate  they  were  in.  Don 
Juan,  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  desired  the 
Lord  Deputie  to  enquire  of  the  Lord  President  (for 
his  intercepting  of  them  he  had  a  vehement  suspicion) 
whether  hee  had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  so 
they  departed.  The  next  morning  the  Lord  Deputie 
related  to  the  President  the  complaint,  and  his  answers. 
Don  Juan,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  his  letters,  came 
to  know  of  the  Lord  Deputie  what  the  President 
answered ;  the  Lord  Deputie  answered  him  upon  his 
fayth,  that  he  was  sure  that  the  President  had  them 
not,  which  hee  might  well  doe,  for  they  were  in  his 
own  possession.  In  conclusion,  a  proclamation  was 
made,  and  a  reward  (in  the  same  promised)  for  him 
that  could  discover  the  theeves,  and  a  pardon  for  their 
lives  granted  that  committed  the  fact,  if  they  would 
come  in  and  confesse  it ;  with  this  Don  Juan  rested 
satisfied."  {Pacata  Hibernian  ii.  4f54.) 

Another  instance  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Enghsh  will  be  found  when  Captain  Roger  Hawie, 
"  taking  for  his  guard  a  seijeant  with  four-and-twenty 
foot,"  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  Castle  of  Blarney, 
by  ''going  to  hunt  the  buck  in  the  parts  neere  adjoin- 
ing," and,  prett^^nding  to  be  hot  and  weary,  were  to  call 
at  the  Castle  in  the  way  homeward  and  to  ask  for  wine 
and  usquebagh,  '*  whereof  Irish  gentlemen  are  seldom 
disfamished."  The  pseudo-hunting  party  was,  however, 
refused  admittance,  and  the  plot  failed.     {Ibid.,  592.) 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


DjLKGSna  Of  THE  STAnt— PWtPAJUTIOIfa  FOR  DIFEKCB — UnTASlON  OP  1X0- 
LAXD  COKTBMPUITED  BY  PHILIP — PLA.S  OP  FAHXE8E  POR  THE  LAXDDfO 
— AJtSlATA  AAHIVES— ENULLBU  PRCPABATIONtt — DIAECTIOKS  TO  LOBi)- 
LXECTEKANTS — SIR  JOKV  NOB.RIS  TO  COWCAND  P0RCE8  IK  ICARITnnS 
cor  STIES— STATE  OP  DEPEXCBS  AT  PORTSMOUTH — DEPRNCE8  OK  THE 
THAMES— CORPS  t)'ARMi£S  EN STITUTBD— INEXPERIENCE  OP  EXGLISH 
TROOPS — COUIUOROUS  CONDVCT  OP  TUX  QITEBlf — VISITS  TILBTOT 
POUT — ATTACK   THREATEyED   BV    BPAIX  KlOIfr  TEARS  AFTER — COFHCIL 

sraocoNKi) — their  opisions — raleioh's  poijct. 

In  1571  matters  were  not  pleasant  in  England.  Maiconunti 
A  spirit  of  discontent  and  disloyalty  was  general 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Puritans;  (')  the 
friends  of  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots  were  exerting 
themselves  for  her  liberation,  and  a  serious  conspiracy 
was  afoot,  no  less  than  that  of  killing  or  capturing 
Elizabeth.  Philip  of  Spain  was  vehement  in  its  sup- 
port. C)  The  conspirators  had  asked  for  the  assist- 
ance of  6,000  arquebusiers  for  England,  2,000  for 
Scotland,  and  2,000  for  Ireland.  Several  emissaries 
arrived  in  England,  atdilTerent  times,  with  the  purpose 
of  ridding  the  world  of  the  heretical  queen.  (^)  lu 
1572  occurred  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  on  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

(>)  Camdon,  i.  48. 

C)  Ct*rTe*p<mtl  de  PhiUpp«  U.,  1,038,  quoted  in  Motley's  ViUeK 
Be}iuhlicj  ii.,  ch-  vi- 
(»>  IhiiL 
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In  anticipation  of  dan^pers  to  the  State,  "both  in- 
ward and  outward,"  it  was  high  time  that  the  Queen 
should  look  closely  to  her  means  of  internal  defence. 
A  commission  was  consequently  issued,  enacted  by 
her  own  authority,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  lengthy  document  is  given  in  extcTtso 
in  Grose's  Mil.  Aniiq.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  76 — 93.  The  origi- 
nal is  preserved  in  the  Hmi,  MSS.,  Cod.  6,844.  It 
is  signed — 

W.  BtRGHLEY, 

T.  Sussex,  C) 

W.  MlLDMAV, 

T.  Smith, 


E.  Lyncoln, 
R.  Leycester, 
P.  Knollys, 


Their 
IiutructioiiB. 


and  was  subscribed  by  the  Council  the  last  day  of 
February,  15th  Eliz.,  1573.  It  is  headed:— "In- 
structions for  the  executyon  of  the  Commission 
directed   to   all    the   Justices   of   the   Peace   in   the 

Countie  of for  general  musters,  and 

tra3Tiing,  of  all  manner  of  persons,  liable  for  the 
warrs,  to  sen'e  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foote." 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  it : — ^The  com- 
mission recites  that  the  principal  intent  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty  is  to  have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  numbers, 
qualities,  and  sufficiency  of  all  her  subjects  in  each 
county.  A  general  muster  of  men  for  the  service  and 
defence  of  her  Majesty,  her  crown,  and  realm — against 
all  attempts,  both  inward  and  outward — from  sixteen 
years  upwards,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  enjoined. 
From  these,  a  sufficient  number  was  to  be  selected. 


(^)  See  alao  Introduction  to  Lancathire  Lieutenancy,  xxxiv. 
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and  armed,  and  (rained,  at  the  reasonable  expense  of 
the  shire ;  by  which  the  public  peace  may  be  con- 
tinued, which,  by  God's  goodness,  the  realm  at  this 
time  enjoyed,  more  than  any  other  in  Christendom. 

As  the  musterings  and  trainings  would  take  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  shire,  special  commissioners 
are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  divisions.  It  was 
to  be  left  to  their  discretion  to  api>oint  another  time 
of  year  for  the  training,  if  the  present  (Febniary) 
should  be  considered  unreasonable,  ha\nng  due  regard 
to  "  the  state  of  matters  in  other  countries  near  to 
this  reahn." 

No  hoixseholder  of  any  degree  was  to  be  exempt, 
except  prelates,  lords  of  Parhament,  and  members  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Other  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
judges  to  send  their  servants,  with  all  their  furniture 
of  armour  and  weapons,  to  be  added  to  the  muster  of 
the  laity.  And  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  able-bodied  men,  the  commissioners  shall 
cause  the  humbler  sort  of  freeholders,  franklins, 
iarmers,  or  merchants,  being  not  of  sufficient  means  to 
pro\'ide  one  whole  furniture  of  armour  or  weapons,  to 
be  treated  withal  by  good  persuasion,  and  for  the  love 
of  their  country,  they  be  induced  to  join  together  to 
find  the  requisite  equipment  for  a  pikeman,  an  archer, 
or  a  harquebusier ;  and,  furthermore,  that  they  shall 
persuade  all  manner  of  rich  farmers  and  freeholders 
to  keep  in  their  houses  persons  meet  for  archery,  &c. 

With  great  deliberation,  the  commissioners  were 
to  make  choice  of  the  fittest  persons  to  be  appointed 
captains  and  petty-captains,  &c. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  training  and  exercise  of  a  miil- 
titiule  of  people  may  seem  costly  and  chargeable,  and 
that  it  may  not  seem  necessary  in  many  phices  to 
have  the  whole  numbers  of  the  able  people  to  be 
armed  and  weaponed,  therefore  the  commissioners 
shall  use  their  discretion,  after  they  shall  have  made 
a  muster  of  the  whole  shire,  to  consider  and  determine 
what  may  be  a  convenient  number  to  be  collected  out 
of  the  total  number,  meet  to  be  sorted  in  iand^f,  and  to 
be  trained  and  exercised  in  such  sort,  as  may  reason- 
ably be  borne  by  a  common  charge  of  the  whole 
country,  &c.(*) 

Kegard  was  to  be  had  how  to  divide  and  distri- 
bute the  use  of  the  weapons,  in  the  sorting  of  the 
bands,  that  there  might  be  in  everj'  himdred  footmen, 
at  the  least,  forty  harquebusiers  and  twenty  archers, 
if  it  can  be  so  conveniently  arranged.  Public  games 
and  matches  were  to  be  encouraged,  so  that  the 
archers  may  be  men  of  strength,  and  so  the  more  able 
to  shoot  with  the  long  bow. 

The  commissioners  to  appoint  special  persons  in 
every  hundred,  or  wapentake,  to  be  named  surveyors 
of  the  armour  and  weapons  that  shall  belong  in 
conunon  to  the  parishes  and  townships.     The  rest  of 


(')  Here  we  have  tho  origin  of  tho  "  trained  bands,**  which  are  ao 
often  mentioned,  and  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  after  times. 
Thoy  were  tho  "  hahlost  **  men,  selocted  For  their  aoldicr-Hke  qaaUties* 
and  were  drilled  and  exercised  at  the  public  charge,  until  tboy  were 
reported  fit  to  act  ab  disciplined  troops.  In  this  rci^.  wo  first  find 
the  aoldierii  raised  in  counties  called  "  Militia  " — (see  Uarl.  MS.  1,026, 
Art.  100,  fol.  105) — a  torm  which  Jacob  {Law  Die.)  applies  to  the 
trained  bunds  raised  in  counties,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
lieutenancy. 
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the  men,  not  being  of  the  selected  number,  who  were 
to  be  put  into  bands  to  be  trained,  were,  nevertheless, 
to  be  reduced  into  certain  bands  of  hundreds,  under 
meet  captains  and  officers,  so  that  they  might  be  in 
readiness  also  for  general  service,  with  arms  and 
armour,  if  necessiuy. 

In  apportioning  the  amount  of  taxation,  due 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  spare  as  much  as  possible 
the  poor  husbandman,  the  cottager,  and  artisan,  and 
to  chai'ge  chiefly  such  as  be  rich,  and  not  able  to 
serve  in  their  ovm  persons;  likewise  strangers,  not 
being  natural-bom  subjects,  it  is  reasonable  to  charge 
them,  as  they  were  not  called  upon  to  serve  as  others 
were. 

Especial  care  was  to  be  taken  as  to  the  providing 
of  horses  and  horsemen,  *' one  of  the  best  strengths 
to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  tlie  realm,  and  that 
which  is  thought  to  be  most  decayed  and  imperfect, 
and  most  necessarily  to  be  increased." 

The  commis  sion  ers  were  there  fore  enj  oined  to 
peruse  carefully  the  number  and  state  of  "posses- 
sioners "  resident  within  tlieir  shire,  to  sec  whether 
those  chargeable  to  find  and  have  in  readiness  horses 
and  geldings,  both  for  lances  and  light  horsemen, 
with  armour  and  weapons  proper  for  the  same,  as 
expressly  prescribed  by  the  law8,(0  are  provided  with 
the  same. 

Her  Majesty  could  not  believe  that  any  one  in 
a  position   to   supply  more  horses^  &c.,   than  he  is 

(')  4  and  5  PhOip  and  Mary;  a  renewal  of  the  32nd  Hen.  VHT- 
88  to  koeping  horsM  and  onnoar. 
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assessed  for,  would  refuse  to  do  it  in  a  matter  which 
so  closely  concerns  the  surety  and  defence  of  the  realm. 
The  names  of  those  who  agree  to  this  increase  shall 
he  certified  to  her  Majesty  and  her  council,  to  the 
intent  that  their  good  dispositions  may  be  acknow- 
ledged. As  to  the  recusants,  the  Queen  must  be 
forced  to  have  an  inquisition  made  of  their  goods  and 
lands,  when  most  likely  their  burden  "will  be  greater 
by  order  of  the  laws,  than  under  the  limit  of  the 
conimissioners,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  penalties 
incurred  for  the  time  past,  and  the  evil  account  and 
estimation  of  their  backwardness. 

The  statute  of  the  27th  Hen.  VIII.  for  the  breed- 
ing  and  increase  of  horses,  &c.,  to  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  names  of  every  one  who  consents  to  keep  any 
horses  and  geldings  are  to  be  given,  with  the  kinds  of 
weapons,  be  it  lance,  or  light-horseman's  staft",  or  cases 
of  dagges,  according  to  the  quaUties  of  the  persons. 

In  1574  another  set  of  *'  Instructions "  was 
issued,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  South-Wcsteni  District.(^)  It  will 
be  found  printed  in  the  Archmologia  (vol.  xxxv.), 
where  a  note  of  the  learned  transcriber,  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
second  paragraph  the  cause  which  induced  the  Queen 
to  issue  them  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
reason  of  "  the  doubtful  proceedings  of  the  French, 
many  manner  of  waies,  to  the  annoyance  and  danger 
of  the  realm."     But  there  waa   no   fear  of  invasion 


Q)  This  ia  the  same  noblom&u  who  was  {iddressod  in  a  aimilar 
capacity  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1567.    (See  before,  p.  329.) 
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from  France  in  1674.  France  and  England  were  in 
amity.  The  real  cause  is  given  in  the  commission 
itself,  in  which  the  instinictions  were  enclosed,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  latter  part.  The  reasons 
really  were,  "  the  great  preparations  which  the  King 
of  Spain  was  making  by  sea  to  send  into  the  Low 
Countries,"  in  going  to  which  his  fleet  had  to  pass 
through  the  English  Channel. 

*' Elizabeth  R. 

"  Instructions  given  by  the  Queen's  Majesty  unto 
her  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cosen  and 
counsellor,  the  Erie  of  Bedford,  Lieutenant  of  her 
Counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  her  City  of  Exeter. 

"Item.  Because  at  this  present,  as  the  said  Earl 
knoweth,  Her  Majesty  is  specially  occasioned,  by 
reason  of  the  doubtful  proceedings  of  the  French, 
many  manner  of  waies,  to  the  annoyance  and  danger 
of  this  realm,  to  put  the  same  with  all  speed  in  good 
order  for  defence  thereof,  and  specially  all  parties 
thereof  lying  upon  the  sea-coasts,  against  such 
attempts  or  invasions  as  may  be  made.  Therefore 
Her  Majesty  requireth  most  earnestly  her  said  cosen 
immediately  with  all  speed,  upon  the  receipt  hereof, 
to  renew  such  good  orders  as  by  him  were  the  last 
year  taken  upon  musters  for  the  putting  of  the  whole 
force  of  both  the  said  coxinties  in  such  a  readiness  of 
all  men  for  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  for  armour, 
horse,  weapons,  and  other  necessary  furniture,  as  the 

le  may,  by  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of  her 
said  cosen,  best  and  most  readily  serve  for  the  defence 
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of  any  Rudden  attempt,  .  .  .  and  at  this  present 
there  appeareth  more  cause  to  have  the  same,  if  it 
may  be,  iu  a  larger  force,  and  in  more  readiness.  .  .  . 
Therefore  Her  Majesty,  being  by  Abnighty  God 
ordained  the  Sovereign  Queen  next  under  Him  of  the 
whole  state  of  the  realm,  and  Ijeing  desirous  to  pre- 
serve the  sarae  against  the  malice  of  all  enemies,  to 
the  honour  and  surety  of  the  same  kingdom  and 
defence  of  all  her  people,  &e. 

"Item.  Besides  the  lack  of  furniture  of  armour. 
Her  Majesty  also  perceiveth  that  in  tlic  whole  realm 
there  is  lack  of  men  exercised  and  trained  in  feats  of 
wai',  either  to  wear  their  armour,  to  use  their  weapons, 
to  march  in  order,  to  do  such  th  ings  as  be  requisite  : 
therefore  Her  Majesty,  by  advice  of  her  Council,  vdYl 
address  certain  honest,  chosen  captains,  having  know- 
ledge, into  divers  shires,  to  be  at  the  musters,  and 
there  to  teach  and  train  the  people,  as  seemeth  most 
convenient  to  be  upon  every  holiday,  in  the  after- 
noon, for  two  or  three  months  space. 

"  Item.  Because  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall lie  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
sea,  hath  adjoining  the  counties  of  Dorset  and 
Somerset,  like  as  Her  Majesty  giveth  order  to  the 
counties  of  Wiltshire,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  to 
have  good  regard  to  give  succours  as  need  shall 
require  to  the  aid  of  the  said  coimties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  that  also  the  south  part  of  Wales  shall 
do  the  semblable  towards  Cornwall  upon  any  dan- 
gerous attempts  upon  the  coasts,  wherefore  Her 
Majesty  thiukctb  best  that  the  said  Ueutenant  or  the 
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justices  that  be  borderers  shall  confer,  &c.,  as  to  mea- 
sures. 

"Tlie  armour  is  to  be  seen  and  worn  upon  the 
backs  of  the  persons  that  shall  wear  tliem,  and  made 
fit  far  them;  where  any  lack  armour  that  ought  to 
have  it,  they  be  commanded  to  provide  it  by  a  reason- 
able day,  and  that  they  be  informed  that  they  shall 
have  the  same  of  the  Queen's  Majestie'a  store  upon 
reasonable  prices,  as  set  forth  below. 

**  Finally,  Her  Majesty  requireth  her  said  lieu- 
tenant the  care  and  government  of  her  said  counties 
and  city,  to  be  preserved  both  in  quiet  from  danger  of 
mutinies  and  rebellions,  and  from  oflenco  of  the 
enemies. 

"  The  price  of  armor  and  artillerie : — 

Uiys.    liijd. 

xxxs. 

xrJ8.     viijd. 

xiiis. 

XTJS. 


The  armour  for  a  dcmi-luxice 

A  coPBlett 

A  ciiiTier,(*)  complete 

Harquebuah,  complete    . 

Dagge.  complete 

A  boWQ  of  owe 

Liverie  arrowes  and  shuflu 

Morris  piko 

A  demi-lance  stuflo  . 

A  Dorthome  staflb    ■ 

AblackbiU 

A  halberd 

A  murrion 

Almaine  rirettc 

ScqUct,  the  pocce     . 


viijd. 
vjd. 


xxyd. 

ija. 

iijs. 

ija. 

xvjd. 

TJB. 
XH. 

vijd. 
understande 


iiijd. 
vjd. 

viyd, 
viyd. 


"Item.  Where  we  are  given  to  understande  of 
great  preparation  that  the  King  of  Spaine  maketh  by 
sea  to  sende  into  the  Lowe  Countries,  we  think  it  good 
providence,  in  respect  as  some  unkindness  that  hath 


(')  A  firo-arm  like  an  artiiiobuH,  but  with  a  lougvr  barrel. 
oRur,  imdvr  "  ilaud  Ftrc-Arme." 


Soo 
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passed  between  us,  to  be  careful  for  the  conservation 
of  our  realme  from  all  sodaine  invasion ;  and  there- 
fore we  will  that  with  all  speede  you  take  order  for 
the  defence  of  our  said  counties  and  cittie,  especially 
those  parts  thereof  lying  upon  the  sea-coasts,  which 
be  most  subject  to  the  dangerous  attempts  of  forraine 
enemies.  For  your  better  direction  herein,  you  shall, 
by  our  order,  receive  from  one  of  our  secretaries  a 
copy  of  such  Ictt^^ra  as  are  written  by  our  Privie 
Gounsell  to  the  justices  of  those  shires  that  coast 
upon  the  sea,  those  onlie  excepted  that  are  presently 
commjrtted  to  your  government,  by  the  which  you 
shall  both  perceave  in  what  order  of  defence  they  are 
directed  to  put  themselves  in  to  withstand  all  forraine 
invasion,  as  also  howe  and  in  what  manner  they  shall 
behave  themselves  towards  the  King  of  Spaine's 
navie  as  shall  resorte  unto  our  partes/'  &c. 


It  will  be  remarked  that  in  both  of  these  com- 
missions there  was  no  departure  from  the  economical 
policy  of  the  day,  everything  being  thrown  on  the  ex- 
pense of  the  individual,  while  the  Government  offered 
nothing,  excepting  a  supply  of  anus  and  armour  from 
her  Majesty's  stores,  perhaps  at  cost-price. 

For  twenty  years  the  contemplation  of  invading 
England  had  been  a  favourite  project  in  the  mind  of 
Philip  II.  The  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England  was  the  ostensible  motive.  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
had  for  some  years  incessantly  urged  Philip  to  the 
enterprise ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  within  a  year 
after  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  that  pontiff  solicited 
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the  heretic  Elizabeth  to  take  up  arms  against  Spain, 
and  the  favourite  son  of  the  Church.     (Gregorio,  P'U, 
di  Sitito  v.,  1.   iii.,  p.  427.)     The  Pope,  perhaps,  was 
the  only  Catholic  who  betrayed  want  of  faith  in  the 
benedictions  which  he  solemnly  pronounced  on  the 
invincible  armada.     The  wary  Sixtus  engaged,  as  soon 
as  the  Spanish  forces  shoM  be  landed  in  England,  to 
advance  a  million  of  crowns  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  (Muratori,  an.  158S).    He  was, 
however,  lilx^ral  in  the  distribution  of  crosses,  medals, 
reliques,  indulgences,  and  pardons.    Muratori  pointedly 
observes  that  the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  "nau- 
fragd  ogni  speranswi  di  rintuzzar  Torgoglio  della  Regina 
Inglese."     Many  matters  had  delayed  its  accomplish- 
ment; but  at  length,  in  15S6,  the  time  seemed  to  have 
arrived  when  he  was  about  to  reap  the  har\'est  of  his 
hopes.  (*).     Two  or  three  years  before,  the  Duke  of 
Parma('-)  had  forwarded  to  the  King  an  account  of 
the  coasts,  anchorages,  and  har1x)urs  of  England,  and 
he  had   expressed  an  opinion  that  the  conquest  of 
that  country  was  not  so  difficult  as  to  be  considered 
altogether  impossible. (^)     He  proposed  collecting  in 


(')  An  earlj  indication  of  this  intention  is  contained  in  a  letter, 
dated  Chester,  Dec.  20,  1567,  from  Richard  Hurleaton  to  the  Earl  ot' 
Pembroke,  giving  intelligence  by  good  information  of  great  prepara- 
tions making  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  invasion  of  England;  and 
adds,  that  certain  gentlemen  in  Lauca^hire  hivd  taken  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  come  to  the  coniznaniont  and  that  they  rejoice  greatly  at  the 
report  of  a  Spanish  invasioo.  (Cul.  State  Papers.  Dom..  qaoted  in 
Xa^woj/are  i>i«ut?tianoy,  i^  p.  24.) 

(')  Alexander  Fameee  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Paruuk 
at  the  death  of  hia  father,  iu  1566. 

(»)  MS.  letter  of  Parma  to  Philip,  April  20,  1586;  quoted  in 
Motley.  Vnxltd  Nefheriandti,  i.  52". 

VOL.    I.  X 
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the  Netherlands  an  invading  force  of  30,000  infantry, 
besides  500  light  horsemen,  with  saddles,  bridles,  and 
lances,  but  without  horses,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  easier  to  mount  them  in  England. 

He  considered  the  most  appropriate  part  of  the 
coast  for  the  landing  would  be  between  Dover  and 
Margate.  The  country  about  Dover  he  described  as 
populous,  well  wooded,  and  much  divided  by  hedges ; 
advantageous  for  infantry,  and  not  requiring  a  larger 
amount  of  cavalry  than  the  small  force  at  his  disposal ; 
while  the  people  there  were  domestic  in  their  habits, 
rich,  and  therefore  less  warlike.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  immediately  for  London,  which  cit}', 
not  being  foitified»  would  be  very  easily  taken.  The 
Queen  would  probably  tly,  and  everything  would  be 
left  in  utter  confusion.  (*)  Such  a  force  as  has  just 
been  named,  he  pi-oposed,  should  be  assembled  quietly 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  prepared  in  various  ports  of  bis  government 
for  its  trans]>ort. 

These,  he  thought,  miglit  altogether  escape  the 
attention  of  the  English  tiovernment;  or,  if  seen, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  preparing  for  action  against 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Holland.  For  the  success  of 
this  plan  he  urged  two  points  to  be  vitally  essential, 
fine  weather  and  secrecy,  for,  obviously,  such  a  flotilla 
could  not  breast  a  heavy  sea ;  and  Parma  calculated 
tliat,  in  favourable  weather,  tlie  passage  might  occupy 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 

If  the  matter  got  wind,  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 

(')  MS.  letter  of  Parma  to  Philip,  just  quoted. 
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landers,  and  English,  with  their  armed  ships,  would 
destroy  the  whole  expedition,  which  had  not  the  least 
power  of  resistint*  an  enemy  at  sea.  Should  his 
Majesty,  however,  contrary  to  his  (Parma's)  advice, 
deem  it  best  to  admit  confederates  in  his  cause,  the 
whole  thing  woiUd  then  be  published  abroad  ;  in  which 
case  the  Queen  of  England  would,  doubtless,  make 
every  exertion  for  defence — probably  hire  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, in  addition  to  her  English  militia,  and  prepare 
a  combined  Heet  of  English  and  Netherlanders,  men 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  coasts,  which  would 
add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  the  landing ;  and 
the  enemy  on  shore,  moreover,  would  have  tlie  advan- 
tage of  being  provided  with  cavalry'.  The  king  must 
provide  such  an  armada  as  would  defeat  the  combined 
fleet  of  English  and  Dutch,  aud  wliich  would  escort 
his  (Parma  s)  30,000  men  across  the  Channel. 

Philip's  heart  was  bent  upon  the  conquest  of 
England.  He  took  his  nephew's  advice  so  far,  that 
he  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  an 
armada  that  might  defy  any  combined  fleet  that  could 
be  brought  to  oppose  it.  But  he  admitted  otliers  to 
participate  in  so  holy  a  crusade,  and  volunteers  flocked 
to  him  from  all  parts.  Such  an  expedition  could  not 
possibly  exist  without  being  talked  about,  but  the  king 
and  his  general,  by  extreme  duplicity  and  downright 
falsehood,  (*)  perHua<led  Elizabeth,  almost  up  to  the 
time  that  the  armada  was  sighted  off  the  Lizard's 
Point,  that  the  armament  was  destined  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  their  intentions  towards  England 

0'.  Mutlov.  U.  310. 
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were  pauifio ;  uud  Elizabeth  hoped  to  the  last  that 
terms  might  be  arranged,  and  that  she  might  be 
spared  the  expenditure  of  so  great  a  war. 

Casualties  had  prevented  the  departure  of  the 
fleets  but  it  required  a  more  than  wilful  blindness  to 
mistake  the  object  for  which  it  was  preparing.  Drake 
had  been  sent  to  cruise  off  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  early  in  the  spring  of  1587,  and  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  a  great  amount  of  shipping  and  stores, 
which  thereby  delayed  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  gallant  sailor  called  this  "  singeing  the 
King  of  Spaine's  beard,"  (^)  and  returned,  bringing 
information  of  the  vast  preparations  making  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  (^) 

It  was  not  until  July  12,  1588,  that  the  fleet 
made  its  final  start  from  "the  Groyne"  (Corunna)  ; 
and  never  did  the  ocean  bear  a  more  gallant  one  than 
that  which  the  Spaniards,  in  all  the  confidence  of 
success,  christened  "  Invincible." 

It  consisted  of  about  140  vessels  of  aU  sorts,  most 


(')  Burrow's  Life  of  Drake,  p.  256. 

(*)  See  his  letter  toBurghley  in  Strype*B  Annah,  iii.  00^. — A  relic 
of  thitf  brave  Englishrnim.  wbi[:li  we,  as  a  sca-fariug  race,  must  greatly 
esteem,  is  his  sword,  which  hoe  beea  handed  down  in  a  farm-house 
in  GIouDGsterahire.  a  projjcrty  which  once  belonged  to  him.  The 
inscriptious,  which  are  aceurately  represented  on  Plate  XXXVU., 
corroborate  the  tradition.  First,  we  have  *•  Sir  Franciscns  Drake 
Armiger;  '*  next,  a  man-of-war  of  his  time ;  below  that,  the  Mercator'a 
globe,  the  badge  which  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  him  to  wear  when 
he  appeared  at  Court.  This  sword  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
artist,  Mr.  Pritcbett.  In  Old  Enrflandt  vol.  ii.  (Charles  Knight), 
there  is  a  portrait  given  of  Drake  (Plate  No.  1,629).  tAken,  as  there 
stated* "  from  a  painting  at  Kutwell  Chui'ch."  An  original  miniature 
by  Hilliard,  formerly  at  Strawberry  Hill,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby. 


No. 


M 


The  iiiM:ription  bcrc  yiven  i&  Ukeii  from  ft  Swoni,  which  ha*  been  hutided 

down    in    a    fann-hoiLsc    in    Gloucestershire   us  laviiif*  l^cltwv?^  v«»  "^^--^ 

'mncis  l>mkc.  and  ihc  o^lamct\VA^\'^^^  ^\^\\^  cc.\t<>\w«*.v«  -^j^^x^^iN^ 

le  6Vord  is  now  in  Ihc  ^kmacsm'  '^'  ^^^'^'sv^^^  ^tj*vi 
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of  tliem  heavy,  unwieldy  ships,  many  of  them  of  great 
tonnage  for  those  days(^),  and  it  carried  about  30,00(1 
souls — seamen,  soldiers,  volunteers,  and  galley-slaves 
— and  2,630  pieces  of  artillery.  0 

It  is  ditficult  in  these  days,  when  the  relative 
positions  of  nations  are  so  completely  changed — when 
England  has  become  so  powerful,  and  Spain  bereft 
of  80  much  of  her  grandeur — ^to  realise  "  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  peril  which  England  then  incurred  from 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  and  to  appreciate 
the  importance  oi*  that  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 


(')  The  writflrs  of  that  age  employed  very  inflated  language  in 
desurrihing  the  Spanish  fleet :  thnt  "  the  ocean  groaned  with  enpport- 
ing  8o  enormouH  a  weight,"  and  so  forth;  but  the  hirgRRt  of  those 
vessels  would  scarcely  pass  for  third-rates  in  the  navies  of  tlie 
pt-osent  day.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Spanish  ships 
were  so  much  larger  than  those  in  the  English  navy,  although  the 
English  ships  were  coUeotivoly  far  inferior  in  size,  and  their  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  of  course,  immeuHurnbly  less — viz.,  ^7368  tons,  against 
31.985.  (See  Appendix  of  Original  Papers,  li.,  in  Strype.)  Motley  says, 
O1M20  ( Un.  Hetk.,  ii.  466).  There  was  one  English  ship,  the  Triumphs 
of  1,100  tons,  one  of  1,000,  one  of  900.  two  of  800  (Murdin.  pp.  615, 
61d,  621),  and  the  largest  Spanish  ship  was  the  galleon  St.  Mark,  of 
1,000  tons.  (Appendix  of  Original  Papers,  li.,  iu  Stryi>e.) — In  the 
Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  {vidr  Notc4  and  QitmV«,  2S. 
xii.,  101),  there  is  A  linUad  of  thohtntjnlufj  of  the  Gahiazsn  wherein 
Don  Pfdro  Vrvalez  teas  Chirf  &c.  According  to  Stowe  "this  ship 
or  galleon  was  of  1,150  tons,"  with  304  soldiers  and  118  mariners. 
It  was  sent  by  Drake  into  Dartmouth,  (Edit.  1605.  p.  1,251.)— The 
fleet  which  Philip  de  Valois  equipped  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
Edward  III.,  in  1340,  was  more  numerous  than  the  annmla,  both  as 
to  the  number  of  vessels  and  men.  Froiasart  says  that  he  had  700 
vessels  and  40,000  men  (liv.  i.,  ch.  1.).  and  that  30,000  Krenohmen 
were  killed.  {Ibid.,  ch.  li.)  "  Vide  the  roU  of  the  huge  flecte  of 
Edward  III.  twfore  Caliee,  extant  in  the  King's  great  wardrobe  in 
London,  whereby  the  wonderfull  strength  of  England  by  sea  in  those 
days  may  approve.  The  summe  totall  of  all  the  English  fleete: — 
ahipa.  700;  mariners.  14,151."    (Hakluyt's  Foyojief,  i.  121.) 

(»)  App.  of  Original  Papers.— Motley  says  3,165  guns. 
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world. "(')     W^  must  recollect  that  Spain  was  then 
the  first  military  and  naval  power  in  the  world ;  that 
Ireland  was  in  rebellion  against  England ;  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots   had  just   been    executed  by  Eliza- 
beths  order;    that   Belgium    was   in   possession    of 
Spain,  presided  over  by  Alexander  Famese,  indisputa- 
bly the  most  consummate  general  of  the  age ;  that 
France,   although   torn  with  civil  war,   was  actively 
employed  in   extirpating  the  reformed  religion ;  and 
that    Pope    Sixtus    V.    had    signed    a   new    bull    by 
which  Elizabeth  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the 
crowns  of  England  and   Ireland.  (^)      Amidst   such 
threatening  elements,  how  far  was  England  prepared 
to  avert  the  coming  storm  ?     For  the  first  time  in 
their  annals  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland, 
most    fortmiately,    were    not    aiitiigonistic.       James, 
rejeotiiig    the    flattering    offers    of    Philip,    and   all 
sugestions  of  revenge,  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
league   with    England,  and  to  act  in   concert   with 
Elizabeth,  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest.      On  the  1st  of  August,   1588,    on 
the    approach   of  the   armada,   he    wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Queen,  h\  wliicli  lie  expresses  liis  anxiety  to  be 
employed  in  the  defence  of  England,  that  the  Queen's 
"adversaries  may  have  ado   not   with  England,  but 
with  the  whole  ile  of  Bretayne."(^)      The    United 
Provinces   of  Holland  was   the  only  foreign   power 
to  which  Elizabeth  couJd  apply  for  active  assistance. 


(')  Creaay'a  Vecigiva  Baitha,  p.  3*17. 
(*)  Bochctti,  xii.  221,  qaotcd  by  Lingard. 

(*)  Letters  of  Elizabeth  and  James  VI.,  published  bv  Camdon  Soc, 
No,  46,  p.  51. 
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They  undertook  a  most  important  service — the  block- 
ading of  the  Scheldt  and  Spanish-Dutch  ports,  which 
was  no  less  than  shutting  up  Parma  and  all  his 
army.  The  actual  defence  of  the  country  was  com- 
mitted to  the  navy,  which,  although  numbering  but 
thirty-four  Queen's  ships,  was  soon  largely  augmented 
by  private  sources.  (*)  Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobisher, 
and  others,  had  commands  there — men  who,  in  a 
piratical  sort  of  way.  had  acquired  experience,  and 
displayed  that  energj'  and  contempt  of  danger, 
and  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  have  ever  since 
been  the  characteristics  of  the  British  sailor.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  chancing  either  the  Queen's  con- 
tempt of  danger,  or  her  habitual  parsimony,  or  both, 
that  when,  in  June  of  that  year,  an  unconfirmed 
report  reached  England  that  the  Spanish  Armada 
had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  Eli/jibeth  immediately  despatched  orders  to 
the  Admiral  of  England,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, to  dismantle  the  four  largest  ships  in  the 
Koyal  navy.  Fortimately  he  ventured  to  disobey, 
offering  to  bear  the  expense  out  of  Ills  private 
fortune ;  and  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  reconnoitre  the 
actual  position  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  (^)  But  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  south-west  compelled  him 
to  return.  The  enemy  took  advantage  of  the 
same  to  leave  Corunna;  and  the  English  admiral 
had    scarcely   moored   his    ships   in   Plymoutli    har- 


(')  In  all  a  forco  of  117  ships,  biring  oa  bourd    11,120  rnvn. 
(Original  List  in  the  8t«to  Fa|>or  OHioc.) 
(')  Cuirulon,  :«fl.— Stowc,  7i5. 
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hour   again,  before  the  Spaniards  were  reported  off 
the  Lizard.  (^) 

On  land,  the  preparations  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  should  he  have  succeeded  in  effecting'  a 
landing,  were  of  the  most  meagre  description.  A 
military  council  was  established,  ('•)  and  all  the  male 
population  from  eighteen  to  sixty  was  ordered  to  be 
enrolled.  The  lord-lieutenants  received  most  minute 
instructions  to  organise  companies  of  militia,  to 
appoint  officers,  and  to  provide  arms  at  the  expense 
of  the  counties. 

There  is,  fortunately,  no  lack  of  materials  to 
ascertain  these  points  in  this  episode  of  our  nationaJ 
history  :  researches  in  the  State  Paper  Office  alone  have 
brought  to  light  a  mass  of  information  ;  but  a  great 
facility  is  afforded  by  a  digest  of  the  meafiures  then 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  prepared  two 
hundred  and  ten  years  afterwards,  and  compiled  by 
tucnt  order  of  the  Ministry  of  that  day.  (^)  For  curiously 
enough,  when  this  country  was,  in   1708,  placed  in 
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(')  Murdin.  615-621.— AJao,  A  Qewuine  tmd  most  hnpariial  Nar- 
rative of  the  Gloriouit  Victory  obtained  hy  Iwr  'Mnjvshjf:  Navy,  Ac. 
Dedicated  to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Petniceio  TJbaldini,  1740. 

{•)  The  Couticil  of  War  held  on  the  27th  of  November.  1587,  in- 
cluded Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ixird  Grey,  Sir  Francis  Knollea.  Sir 
Thomas  Leighton,  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir 
Richard  Bingham,  Sir  Roger  Williams,  and  Ralph  Lane,  £8q. 
(Tytler'g  Liff  of  Unleigh.) 

(*)  "  Report  on  the  arrangements  which  were  made  for  the  internal 
defence  of  these  kingdoms,  when  Spain,  hy  its  armada,  projected  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  England ;  and  application  of  tlie  wise  pro- 
ceedings of  our  ancestors  to  the  present  crisis  of  public  safety."  By 
John  Bruce,  Ksq.,  Keeper  of  the  Stjitc  Papers.  (GrenviUe  Libroj^, 
Brit.  Mas..  Noa.  16,245  and  13.240.) 
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somcwluit  similar  circumstances,  anticipating  an  in- 
vasion by  the  French,  the  English  Government  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  measures  of  defence  taken  both 
before  and  alttr  the  time  of  the  armada;  and  various 
extracts  from  the  archives  of  State  were  directed  to  be 
made,  and  they  were  to  be  reported  to  the  then  Home 
Secretary.  Henry  Dundas.  C)  These  collections  form 
two  octavo  volumes.  They  were  printed  for,  and  dis- 
tributed to,  the  members  of  the  Government  only  ;  and 
their  secrecy  was  then  thought  of  such  importance 
that  the  one  referring  to  the  defences  made  in  1596, 
when  a  second  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  waH  appre- 
hended, has  the  following  notice  written  on  the  fly- 
leaf opposite  tlie  title-page  : — 

Tlio  accompanying  Report,  though  printed  for  facilitating 
|)eruiuJ,  in  neither  publiflhod«  nor  intended  fur  publication ;  and  it 
ta  tlierofore  requested  that  it  may  not  bo  left  open  to  common 
inapection. 

Hemut  Dukdas. 

As  the  defence  of  tlie  country  is  an  ever-present 
question,  it  will  be  interesting  to  leam.  even  at  some 
length,  the  exertions  made  by  our  ancestors,  272  years 
ago,  to  defend  themselves  in  a  crisis  of  their  history, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  as  it  was 
two  centuries  after,  and  the  whole  people  "  were 
thoroughly  irritated  to  stir  up  their  whole  forces  for 

their  defence so  that  in  a  very  short 

time,  all  the  whole  realm,  and  every  comer,  were  fur- 
nished with  armed  men,  on  horseback  and  on  foot ; 

(>)  Created  Viitcxiunt  Melville  in  1801.  He  introduced  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  the  volunteers  in  1798,  and  also  one  to 
enable  the  English  militia  to  scn'o  in  Ireland. 
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and  these  continually  trained,  exercised,  and  put  into 
bands,  in  warlike  manner,  as  in  no  age  was  ever  before 
in  this  realm/'  (^)  Notwithstanding  this  declaration, 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  compiler  of  the  Official  Eeport,  states, 
as  one  of  the  resiilts  of  his  personal  inquiries,  that 
although  in  some  counties  tbe  lower  and  middling 
orders  were  well  disposed,  and  had  made  laudable 
exertions  to  fulfil  the  Queen's  injunctions,  yet  that 
several  of  the  higher  orders,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
danger  was  not  so  immediate,  had  either  refused  to  fur- 
nish tlie  rlecessary  aids  or  to  perform  their  services.  (*) 
The  report  proceeds  to  state  that,  in  1586,  direc- 
tions were  given  to  the  lord-lieutenants  requiring  them 
to  issue  orders  to  the  diflerent  captains  in  their  lieu- 
tenancies to  meet  at  appointed  places  on  or  before  the 
20th  of  March,  in  order  to  make  up  their  musters  of 
men  and  of  arms ;  to  deputy-lieutt*nants,  to  mark  out 
to  the  captains  the  posts  which  they  were  to  occupy, 
and  to  arm  these  posts  witli  batteries,  dig  pits,  and 
plant  stakes,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  if  he 
landed;  to  assign  stations  for  the  horses  and  field- 
pieces  ;  to  fix  on  places  for  the  powder-magazines ;  to 
appoint  days  for  the  horses  to  be  trained,  and  to  name 
the  places  of  rendezvous,  taking  care  to  have  roads  and 
fords  repaired,  and  cross-bars  ready  to  stop  the  enemy 
after  landing. 

(*)  Contemporary  letter  in  the  Horl.  MSS.,  quoted  in  Soutlioy's 
Naval  fli^tory. 

{*)  Ueport,  Ac.,  Jolin  Bruce. — See  Letter  from  the  EarU  of  8u$9ag  to 
lh<*  Ijordit  uf  C'ountcllt  SOtli  Nov.,  1">87  :  "It  maio  pleuse  yO  Honu,  at 
my  rolorne  into  the  countrio,  I  came  by  Ba«inge.  nnd  there  having 
coufoi-once  with  my  Lordo  Marques  of  Wincheiiter,  we  agreed  to 
roviewe  the  whull  shire  uselrea." 
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This  general  instruction  was  followed  up  in  1 587 
by  an  order  for  completing  the  musters  of  the  forces 
in  the  different  counties ;  and  for  having  them  fully 
accoutred,  and  in  readiness  to  niiirch  on  the  first  notice, 
requiring  at  the  same  time  tliat  returns  should  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  the  must<?rs  both  of  men  and 
arms  to  her  Majesty  in  council.  A  copy  of  one  of 
these  is  given  below : — 

"After  our  very  hearty  commendation,  the  Queen's  itt«truct 
Majesty  by  sundry  ways,  at  this  part,  informed  of 
the  great  preparations  now  partly  made  ready  in  Spain 
for  the  furuiture  of  a  mighty  army,  with  a  navy  to 
come  partly  to  the  seas,  and  having  great  cause  to 
doubt  of  some  attempt  thereby  to  be  made  against 
some  part  of  her  dominions,  both  thought  it  necessary 
that  the  whole  realm  should  forthwith  be  well  guarded 
and  in  readiness,  with  such  strength  as  God  hath 
given  to  her  Majesty  both  by  laud  and  sea ;  and  there- 
fore amongst  other  means  which  her  Majesty  mindeth 
to  use,  by  having  an  army  upon  the  seas,  her  pleasure 
is,  that  you  having  charge,  as  her  Majesty's  deputy- 
lieutenant,  (^)  over  the  County  of  Essex,  should  be 
hereof  advertised,  and  that  you  should  presently, 
without  any  delay,  use  all  good  and  speedy  means, 
first  to  consider  of  such  former  instructions  and 
directions  as  you  have  received  for  the  putting  of  the 
forces  under  your  charge  in  strength,  and  tlierefore  ttj 
cause  all  persons  heretofore  mustered  to  be  in  readi- 
ness with  their  arms  and  weapons,  so  as  they  may, 

(')  Duabtless,  in  cbe  ftbsenoe  of  the  ]ord*1ieateiumU 
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with  their  captains  and  leaders,  upon  all  sudden 
warning  or  occasion,  speedily  repair  to  such  place,  as 
by  former  instructions  they  ought  to  be ;  and  if  any 
be  dead  or  departed  out  of  the  country,  to  appoint 
new  suflBcicut  persons  in  their  places/'  &c. 

"  Your  very  loving  friend, 

"  W.    BUR(UILEY. 

"  From  the  Court  of  Richmond,  10th  Oct.,  1587. 
"To  the  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the 
*'  County  of  Essex." 

In  order  that  the  Queen's  orders,  so  far  as  regarded 

the  maritime  counties,  might  be  more  fully  explained 
and  understood,  instructions  applicable  to  each  county 
were  Bent  on  the  10th  of  February,  1587,  requiring 
that  the  number  of  deputy-lieutenauts  should  be  com- 
pleted; that,  under  the  waiTuut  of  her  Majesty, 
orders  should  be  issued  for  putting  the  men  in  array 
and  in  readiness  at  their  dill[*erent  stations ;  that 
convenient  places  should  be  assigned  to  five  general- 
captains  (as  they  were  termed),  who  were  made 
answerable  fur  the  effective  numbers  of  500  each, 
and  to  two  lulditional  captains  for  25(1 — making,  in 
the  whole,  a  baud  or  regiment  t)f  3,000  foot,  to  be 
reviewed  and  exercised,  and  in  readiness  to  go  on 
service,  on  the  sea-coasts,  under  the  orders  of  the 
general  commander  of  the  coast  to  be  afterwards 
named  by  her  Majesty ;  that  the  five  captains  should 
likewise  muster  the  bands  of  horsemen,  to  be  divided 
into  bands  of  fifty  for  each  cornet,  and  appoint  j)laces 
of  muster  for  the  same ;    that   the   whule    may  be 
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returned  iu  good  muster-rolls,  as  ready  for  service, 

aud  exercised  at  least  twenty-five  at  a  time,  to  qualify 

them  for  duty;(0  that  a  survey  of  the  places  where 

the  enemy  may  land   should   be   taken,  and  means 

provided    more    speedily   to    convey,    under    proper 

leaders,  the  forces  to  resist  him,  and  directions  given 

to  raise  ramparts,  not  only  against  his  landing,  but 

also  against   his  progress   in   the   country  ;    that   a 

proper  number  of  pioneers  should  be  raised  to  act  on 

this  duty ;    that  every  justice  of  the  peiice,  being  of 

quorum,  should  furnish  two  horsemen,  and  any  other 

justice  one;(")    that   the    towns,  with    the    counties, 

should  provide  the  necessary  store  of  ammunition  at  a 

reasonable  price ;  that  heacons  should  be  erected  on 

the  sea-coast,  and  men  placed  near  them  to  watch  the 

motions  of  the  enemy's  ships ;  and  that  posts  (^)  should 

be  in  readiness  to  carry  information  of  his  approach ; 

and    that    each    band   of   500    footmen    should    be 

formed  into  a  regiment,  attended  by  700  horsemen, 

besides  the  horsemen  furnished  by  the  justices  of  the 

peace,  the  whole  properly  arrayed  and  in  good  order, 

(')  In  iinother  place  we  find  tho  honrs  for  drill  Iftid  down  :  "And 
that  tho  selected  btiods  be  coatinimny  exercised  and  iraincd.  lui  well 
fts  furnished.  u|»n  the  Sundays  and  holydoytv,  after  evening  prayers/* 

(')  Here  is  a  distinction  mode  between  justices  of  tho  qaonun 
and  those  of  the  peace  only.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  king's  oonunission,  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  connty 
whoiv  tlioy  dwell,  and  are  rather  commissioners  of  tho  peace;  of 
whom,  some  of  the  greater  quality  arc  of  the  qufrrtini,  because  busi- 
ness of  importance  may  not  be  dispatched  without  the  prcbcnce  of 
them,  or  one  of  them.  (Jacob,  Law  Did.)  Being  "of  the  greater 
quality/*  those  of  the  quorum  enjoyed  tlie  questionable  privilege  of 
baying  to  furnish  two  horBemen,  those  of  the  peace  only  one.  ( Vide 
Jbanc  iMuUnanry,  p.  185.) 

(')  !.«.,  post-horsoB,  or  post-men.  ■£  the  rase  might  be. 
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to  wifclistand  any  attempt  tliat  the  enemy  may  make 
to  laud  or  to  advance. 

In  April,  158S,  the  Qiieon  appointed  Sir  John 
Norris,  with  full  power,  to  direct  tlie  arrangements 
for  the  inteiTial  defences  of  the  maritime  counties  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  Suilblk  ;  and  the  lord- lieutenants,  or  their  deputies, 
were  directed  to  afford  Lini  every  possible  assistance 
in  carrj'ing  out  his  directions.  This  officer  was  to 
decide  on  stations  to  which  tlie  guards  of  the  coast 
might,  if  ov^erpowered,  retreat;  and  form  an  army  to 
harass  the  enemy's  march,  or  resist  his  entrance  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  These  instructions  were 
accompanied  with  topographical  directions  :  these 
were  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  trouble,  for 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Those  for 
the  county  of  Norfolk  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen. 

Tljey  set  out  with  describing  the  points  on  the 
east  coast,  where  the  attack  might  be  expected,  viz. : 
Wabume  Hoope,  Cleyhaven,  Wanham,  Winterton, 
and  Yannouth,  at  ejich  of  which,  for  the  protection  of 
the  shipping  as  well  as  of  the  coasts,  where  the  deptli 
of  water  would  admit  the  enemy's  vessels,  ramparts 
were  ordered  to  be  erected,  defended  by  trenches, 
reaching  from  one  salt-marsh  to  another.  The  cause- 
ways were  to  be  taken  up,  parapets  to  be  built,  the 
old  hythe(^)  to  be  eutrenched,  and  defences  raised,  at 

(*)  Hythc  means  lAiiding*  place,  as  before  stated,  see  p.  38. — Tims 
Stowc,  writing  ol'  the  gates  of  Loudon,  says:  "Ripa  Regiua;. 
Qupono's-bank,  or  Queene-hithe,  may  well  be  accounted  the  very 
chief  and  principal  gate  of  this  city,  being  a  common  maud  or 
lAndii]g-]tlace/'  Ac.    (Surt'py  of  London.) 
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the  distance  of  a  mile  from  L)nin,  where  the  channel 
was  narrowest,  and  defended  by  a  proportion  of  cannon. 
On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  brid<^es  on  the 
Oase  were  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  banks  cut.  to 
impede  his  progress.  Bodies  of  horse  and  foot  were 
to  patrol  and  obstruct  his  march,  galliug  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ordnance  from  Winterton  and 
Bromhall. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrv'ing  out  these  measures, 
the  shire  w;is  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
forces  placed  in  such  stations  as  might  enable  them 
most  easily  to  concentrate  at  Yannouth.  The  detach- 
ments of  foot  were  to  consist  of  300,  one  half  trained, 
and  the  other  irregulars,  accompanied  by  seventy-three 
pioneers  and  twenty  carriiiges,  each  carriage  to  be 
conducted  by  two  men. 

The  directions  further  minutely  specify  the  com- 
manders, and  the  proportion  of  forces  under  them; 
who  are  to  act,  at  successive  times,  as  reliefs  to  each 
other ;  point  out  the  mode  of  giving  tlie  alarm  by 
beacons,  on  which  fires  were  to  be  lighted  ;  describe 
the  lines  in  which  the  trained  men,  under  the  deputy- 
lieutenants,  were  to  advance  against  the  enemy ;  and 
enjoin  the  multitudes  to  avoid  assembling,  or  creating 
confusion  or  disorder. 

In  the  event,  however,  of  the  enemy  reaching 
Wabume,  such  strength  as  the  county  could  assemble 
was  to  be  brought  up  against  him ;  but  if  unable  to 
retard  his  progress,  the  foot  and  horse  were  to  retire, 
for  the  protection  of  the  important  city  of  Norwich ; 
take  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Mountesurry, 
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which  commands  the  city,  and  defend  the  town  till 
an  army  can  be  marched  from  the  neighbouring 
counties  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  Should,  however, 
the  enemy  disembark  between  Yarmouth  and  Broni- 
hall,  the  forces  were  to  take  post  at  Flegge,  and 
defend  the  bridges  ;  or,  if  untenable,  to  break  them 
down  :  should  he  take  the  road  by  Thetford,  towards 
London,  the  forces  of  Norfolk  were  to  hang  on  his 
rear,  harass  his  march,  and  prevent  his  foraging 
parties  laying  waste  the  country.  The  magazine  was 
to  be  at  Nor^vich ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
the  com  was  to  be  burnt  down,  the  cattle  driven 
inland,  and  bridges  and  roads  broken  up,  to  impede 
hia  march.  In  case  the  attack  be  made  on  the  coast 
of  Lynn,  the  governor  was  to  take  care  that  no 
horses  or  carriages  be  left  behind  to  be  seized  by  the 
enemy  (p.  29). 

Portsmouth  was  in  those  days,  as  in  the  present, 
a  point  of  great  importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  necessities  were  attended  to  before  August,  1588, 
otherwise  its  powers  of  offence  and  defence  must 
have  been  extremely  limited.  In  a  letter,  dated 
Portsmouth,  November  1,  1587,  Lord  Sussex  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  state  of  the  ordnance 
there : — 

*'  I  am  most  heartily  and  eamestl3%**  writes  he, 
"  not  only  to  require,  but  also  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  as  duty  leadeth  me,  to  charge  your  honours 
(the  Lords  of  the  Council)  to  be  a  means  for  the 
present  sending  down  of  the  gunners,  without  whom 
I  wish  the  ordnance  at  the  Tower  again,  the  plat- 
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formfi  to  be  repaired,  and  tiiai  of  the  roand  tower  to 
be  new  made,  for  that  it  is  so  old  and  rotten  as,  on 
the  day  of  Her  Majesty's  coronation,  I  durst  not 
shoot  off  the  piece ;  which  place  is  the  only  chiefesfc 
for  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  the  haven." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  to  learn  that  in  February, 
1586,  the  whole  sea-board  extending  from  Cornwall 
to  Kent  was  only  defended  by  thirty-six  pieces  of 
ordnance,  being  six  for  each  southern  county.  (') 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  position  to  be  n9r«o«iofth« 
guarded  was  the  line  of  coasts  on  each  side  of  the  ' 

mouth  of  the  Thames.      This  subject  had  attracted  ^^H 

the  notice  of  Government,  as  the  charges  for  chains  ^^^| 

and   forts  guarding  the   Medway  were  made  up   in  ^^^| 

January,  1 588,  amounting  to  £1,470.    These  defences  ^^H 

had,  of  course,  two  objects  in  view — the   protection  ^^^| 

of  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  security  against  the  ^^^| 

enemy's  approach  to  the  capital.  (^).     For  these  pur-  ^^H 

poses  a  great  cliain  was   fixed  to  cross  the  river,  at  ^^H 

the  opposite   point    from    Upnor  Castle,  with  wood-  ^^^| 

work  to  cover  two  large  wheels  for  mooring  it;  and  ^^^H 

(')  "  Caste  Yron  Ordinnnce,  36  peoos,  vix. :  2  Haorefl,  2  minions,  ^^^^H 

und  2  CawcODs.  for  each  ono  of  the  uforosaid  counties/'  Jko.     (Uoport,  ^^^^H 

App.,  xvii.)  ^^^H 

(*)   Kxtroct  or  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis  Wolaingham  to  Lord  ^^^H 

Burleigli.     (Harl.  MSS..  6,994,  art.  69.)  ^^H 

.     .     .     "Yesterday  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  assisted  by  Mr.  Vico  ^^^^| 

Chamberlain,  calling  unto  them  Sir  Jo.  Norris  and  Sir  Tbos.  Layton,  ^^^^| 

had  some  conferenoe  about  the  strengthening  of  the  river  of  Tlmmos,  ^^^^| 

against  any  foreign  attempt :  wliereupon  it  was  resolved  that  they  ^^^^H 

should  go  down  to  Gravesend  to  view  the  river,  and  to  consider  in  ^^^^H 

what  apt  place  it  may  be  defeasible  to  stop  the  enemy.     .     .     .  ^^^^H 

"At  the  Court,  the  xviij.  of  July,  ir>88.  ^^^| 

^  *'Tr.  St.  to  command,  ^^^^H 

H  "  Fra.  Wauunohaii."  ^^^| 
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lighters  were   provided,  with  cables  and  anchors, 

buoying    it  up.  (')     "  On  both    sides   of  the   river," 

says    a    contemporary    writer,    "  fortifications     were 

erected   according    to   the   prescription   of  Frederick 

Gtenebelli,  an  Italian ;  and  there  were  certain  shipe 

brought  to  make  a  bridge,  though  it  were  very  late 

first."  (•) 

to         Late,  indeed,  as  will  be  clear  from   the  extract 

of  the  letter    subjoined,    the    armada    having  been 

sighted   off  England   on  the    20th   of  July!      The 

result  of  tlie   inspection  appears   not  to  have  been 

satisfactory    to    the    Lord-General,    who    forthwith 

called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Peter  Pett,  of  her 

IVIajesty's  dockyard,  at  Deptford ;  and  under  his  advice 

the  proposed  barrier  was    strengthened.     But  by  a 

letter    from    Leicester   to    Walsingham,   dated   "  at 

Leicester  House,   the   22nd    of  July,  at  xi.  of  the 

clock   at  night,   1588,"(^)    it   appears    that 

had  been  done  for  the  defence  of  the  river.     On  the 

next  day  he  writes  again  to  the   Secretary  of  State, 

giving  particulars  of  his  -^nsit  "to  peruse"  the  fort 

at    Gravesend   and   at  Tilbury,     In  the  former,   he 

reports  he  "did  not  find  one  platform  to  bear  any 

ordinance,  neither  on  the  ground  nor  aloft ; "  of  theJ 

latter  he  says,  "  I  find  it  further  out  of  order  than 

the  other,   save  that  there  be  some  better  peces  of 

(*]  "  For  the  greate  chainc  of  iron  with  the  workmansbippe  and 
other  charpos  incidentc  for  the  bringing  thereof  from  London  to 
Chatham  amountoth  to  the  aommo  of  £'250.*'     (Report,  App.,  xi.) 

(^)  Htikluyt,  i.  595. — An  interosting  account  of  the  perform&ztoee 
of  the  eminent  engineor,  Gianibelli,  at  the  Riogo  of  Antwerp  (a.d. 
1585),  ia  given  in  Motley's  Un.  Nt'iherl.,  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  189. 

(■)  Cruden'a  Sittoty  of  (he  Town  of  Graveaend,  p.  236. 
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artyllery  ;  but  not  a  platform  to  carry  y*  least  pece." 
He  appends  a  pressing  requisition  for  pioneers,  to  be 
accompanied  by  fifty  or  sixty  wheelbarrows  at  the 
least,  and  urges  that  the  forts  be  provisioned  "  with 
bear  and  befe,"  for  the  sustenance  of  their  gar- 
risons. Next  day  he  writes  that  he  has  "  putt 
the^  fortes  in  as  good  strength  as  tyme  wyll 
permytt." 

Whatever  charges  of  inefficiency  may  be  sus- 
tained against  the  Lord-General,  a  want  of  activity 
was  not  one  of  his  faults  on  this  occasion. 

The  clergy  in  the  different  dioceses  were  coUed 
on  each  to  furnish  a  horseman,  if  his  income 
amounted  to  £100  per  annum;  dignitaries  and  chap- 
ters, in  numbers  proportioned  to  tlieir  revenues ; 
the  total  required  being  331  :  or,  in  lieu  of  the 
horseman,  £25  was  to  be  exacted  as  an  equiva- 
lent C) 

On  the  north-east  coast,  Lord  Huntingdon  had 
the  chief  command ;  3,000  men  were  stationed  along 
the  coast,  another  body  of  3,000  was  kept  in  reserve^ 
to  move  on  any  point  attacked ;  and  0,000  foot,  with 
2,000  horse,  constituted  the  main  army.  A  portion 
of  this  force  was  directed  to  defend  the  fortifications 
of  Tynemouth  and  Hartlepool. 

The  charge  of  placing  the  important  coasts  of 
Essex  and  Kent  in  the  best  state  of  defence  was  en- 
trusted to  Sir  Thomas  Scott  (*)  and  Sir  James  Hales. 

(')  Official  Report. — Also  Be«  LaneoMhirt  LievS^naiteif,  p.  182. 

(*)  Sir  ThomoA  Scott.  Knt.,  of  Scott'ii  Hall,  in  Kent,  was  shertfT 
or  thfit  county  in  the  18th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  13th  and 
2dth,  knight  of  the  shire  in  Parliament.    In  15BS  he  waa  appointed 
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Protaoiion  for 
Dfmetiahir*. 


The  former  officer  stationed  250  men  at  Canterbury, 
from  whence  parties  might  be  detached  to  oppose  the 
enemy  on  his  landing,  and  took  up  his  own  station 
at  Shoraelif!e;  while  the  latter,  with  the  horse,  ranged 
along  the  Downs. 

Another  point  of  apprehended  attack  was  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  where,  it  is  stated,  every  measure 
and  precaution  was  taken,  both  to  prevent  the  landing 
and  progress  of  the  invaders.  Beacons  were  erected 
at  Sutton  Poyntz,  Eydgeway,  and  Blagdo^vne,  upon 
firing  of  which,  posts  were  to  be  sent  in  every  direc- 
tion to  assemble  the  whole  force  at  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Eegis.  A  barrier  was  to  be  made  at 
Wareham  Bridge  to  obstruct  the  enemy,  in  case  the 
retreat  of  the  Queen's  troops  should  be  necessary. 
Should  the  beacon  at  Bubdowne  l>e  fired,  the  forces 
in  Somersetshire  were  to  march  immediately  to  Dor- 
chester ;  if  the  one  at  Lewzon  be  fired,  the  forces  of 
Devonshire  in  like  manner  were  to  march.  Should 
that  at  Melbury  be  fired,  those  of  Wiltshire  were  to 
march.  Strict  orders  were  given  that  those  beacons 
should  not  be  fired  incautiously,  so  as  to  cause  false 
alarms. 

It  was  determined  that  at  Milford,  whose  haven 
afforded  the  best  opportunitj-  of  disembarking,  there 
should  be  assembled  2,000  foot  and  200  horse. 
Plymouth    was   still   more  anxiously  provided   with 

conimander-iu-chief  of  the  KcntiRb  forces.  The  day  he  received  his 
Hppoiiitment  from  the  Council,  bo  ranch  waa  he  beloved  in  the 
county,  thut  he  was  enabled  to  collect  and  send  to  Dover  4,000 
ki-mcd  men.  {Vidr  Haetcd's  Kfnt^  iii.  292;  uid  the  CaJ^ndcur  of 
Sieit  Prtfw#.  Domf$(ic,  1547-80.) 
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the  means  of  defence,  its  proximity  to  Spain  render-  ^M 

ing  it  likely  to  be  selected.     There,  accordingly,  were  ^| 

stationed    the    5,000  men    of  Devon    and    Cornwall,  ^M 

besides    the  force  of  the  Stannaries,  which  Raleigh  ^M 

commanded  as  lord-warden.     It  was  probably  at  this  ^M 

crisis  that  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him  the  office  ^M 

of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  ^| 

it    was    recommended    that    the    greatest    assiduity  ^M 

should   be   employed  in  disciplining    these    troops ;  ^H 

one-half  of  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Queen,  ^M 

and  the  other  by  the  county.     Portland,  of  which  ^H 

Raleigh  had  the  charge,  was  armed  both  by  forti-  ^H 

Rcations  and  with  the  troops  from  Dorsetshire  and  ^H 

Wiltshire ;  and  the  same  order  of  defence  was  carried  ^H 

into  effect  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Somersetshire,  ^M 

and  upon  the  wastes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  as  upon  ^H 

those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.     In  the  event  of  the  ^M 

Spanish  army  effecting  a  landing,  the  order  of  battle  ^U 

was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  general ;  only  it  was  ^H 

advised  if  the  enemy's  advance  into  the  interior  could  ^H 

not  be  prevented,  that  the  country  shoidd  be  driven  ^M 

and  wasted,  and  the  invaders  harassed  by  perpetual  ^M 

alarms.  ^M 

Such  were  the  militaiy  arrangements   made  for  ^M 

the  defence  of  the  south  and  east  coasts ;  it  remains  ^H 

to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  whole  military  force  ^M 
assembled  on  this  occasion. 

The  Queen  did  not  proceed  to  hire  foreign  mer-  MUiuryFoi 
cenaries,  as   Parma  had  thought  probable,   but  was 
content  to  confide  in  the  unbought  8cr\'ice8  of  the 
militia  of  England  and  Wales,  most  of  whom  were 
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inexperienced  in  war,  and  certainly  little  accustomed 
to  act  together  in  bodies,  as  were  the  standing  forces 
to  which  they  were  to  be  opposed. 

According  to  the  returns,  printed  from  the  original 
dociunents  in  the  Official  Report,  the  total  of  foot  and 
horse  to  be  provided  by  England  was  87,281  ;  and 
by  WaleSj  45,40S ;  in  all  132,689,  exclusive  of  those 
to  be  supplied  by  the  City  of  London.  Q) 

From  this  grand  total,  three  corps  d'armee  were 
created ;  the  remainder  was  to  be  distributed  along 
the  coasts.  The  first  was  to  consist  of  22,000  infantry 
and  2,000  cavahy,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
was  to  be  encamped  at  Tilbujy,  to  cover  the  capital ; 
the  second,  of  30,319  men,  under  Lord  Hunsdon, 
was  assigned  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen's  person ; 
and  the  third,  which  appears  to  have  been  scattered 
along  the  south  coast,  consisted  of  34,350  men,  and 
was  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  (") 

The  number  of  men  calculated  upon  as  remaining 
to  guard  the   south  coast  when  these  armies  were 

(*)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stAtes  that,  in  1583,  there  was  a  general 
review  of  all  the  men  in  Knghind  capable  of  hearing  arms,  who 
were  found  to  amount  to  1,172.000.  {Th^  Invention  uf  Shifypin^^  p. 
328.)— This  nnmher  la,  however,  ranch  anperior  to  that  contained 
in  Murdijx.  Tho  population  of  England  and  Wales  during  Eliza- 
beth's  reign  may  bo  nompnted  at  between  4,000,000  and  5.000,000. 
{Vide  Chalmers*  Estimate  qf  Great  Britain.) — The  complete  returns 
of  the  last  census  (1861)  show  that  the  number  of  inhahitfd  houses 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  5,154,985,  which  allows  a  honso  to  every 
5"6  persons  I    {See  also  note  to  Hallam's  Con^t.  JTUf.,  i.,  p.  8.) 

(*)  The  tinota  each  county  was  to  furnish  Ib  given  in  Murdin.  and 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  OfBcial  Report.  The  following  is  a  tabular 
statement  of  tho  last  one  of  these  armies  :~ 

Numbers  appointed  to  be  drawn  together  to  make  an  army, 
to  encounter  the  enemy  in  June,  1588.    (Murdin,  p.  611) : — 
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withdrawn,  was  21,172.  (*)  These  numbers,  how- 
ever,©nly  produce  a  grand  total  of  115,941,  exclusive 
of  the  Londoners,  who  mustered  10,000  men,  with  a 
reserve  behind  in  case  of  need. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  laid  down  appears 
to  have  been  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  sea-shore; 
but  should  the  resistance  made  prove  ineffectual,  the 
troops  were  to  retreat,  to  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground,  till  joined  by  reinforcements  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  tlien  hang  on  the  enemy's  rear,  if 
he  took  his  direction  either  tti  London  or  advanced 
elsewhere  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  (*) 

These  forces  looked  strong  on  paper,  but  dimi- 


OomraU    ... 
Obtod        ... 
Somersett  ... 
Doreott 
WUton 
Southampton 

Barks 

Soasex 

Kent   

Surry 


Foot. 
2,000 
3,000 
3.000 
2,000 
2.000 
4,000 
2.000 
4,000 

4,000 
1,000 


Sutmniury,  27,000 


Bona. 
16 

60 
120 

19 
100 

10 

20 

64 

8 

407 


■{ 


light  Hon* 

Hmrqitfb. 
PetrooeUea 


UffaiHOTM. 

PyoaaeiB. 

...     140 

...    200 

...    600 

...  aoo 

...     40 

...      600 

...    160 

...      60 

...    1,000 

37 

...      1.^5 

...    240 

...    1,300 

)      330 

[     263 

...    1.077 

i       B5 

..      127 

...      200 

1.1*62 

4,932 

(*)  Tho  nnmbor  of  men  romiuiiiiig  ui  the  maritime  countioa  for 
the  guurd  of  tho  cotwta,  besides  those  that  arc  drawn  out  to  make 
head  uuto  the  onomy.    An uo  1538.    (Hurdin.  p.  612.) 

Smu&wy. 


21,172 


CoOBtJM. 

ConllM. 

CoruwttU        ...     3.000 

Southampton 

..     2,600 

DyvoD8hire    ...     3,200 

Barkshire ... 

SomursoUhiro 

SUHSCX 

., 

Dorsetahiro   ...    1,300 

Kent 

..   11.00(» 

Wilts      

Surry 

72 

{»)  Tufo  Report,  p.  44. 
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nished  terribly  in  the  field.  The  orders  for  the 
army  under  Lord  Leicester  to  assemble,  were  issued 
in  June ;  yet  on  the  10th  of  August  it  did  not 
exceed  lG,00iJ  men.  (^)  As  for  Lord  Hunsdon's 
army,  none — excepting  the  men  from  London  and 
Middlesex,  amounting  to  10,OU0  men,  who  were 
directed  to  muster  at  London  on  the  23rd  of  July 
— received  orders  to  assemble  before  the  6th  of 
August !  ('-)  On  account  of  this  dela)%  Leicester 
wrote  reproachfully  to  Walsingham,  on  the  20th  of 
July:  "I  beseech  you,"  says  he,  "assemble  yo' 
forces,  and  play  not  away  this  kingdom  by  delays ; 
and  hasten  o""  horsemen  hether  and  footeraen  yf  ye 
hear  not  that  the  flete  j^s  skatered  or  beaten  ;  for 
surely  yf  they  come  to  y*  narrow  seas,  the  Prince 
(oi'  Parma)  wyll  play  another  manner  of  parte  than 
ys  looked  for." 

On  the  27th  of  July  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  in  which  ho  writes,  "  For  yo'  army,  hit  ys  more 
than  tyme  hit  were  gathered  and  about  3^ou.  or  so 
nere  you  as  you  may^  have  the  use  of  hit  upon  few 
houi'es  warning ;  the  reason  ys  y'  yo""  might}'  enemies 
are  at  hand,  and  yf  God  sufler  them  to  pass  by  yo' 
flete,  you  are  sure  they  wyll  attempt  their  purpose  in 
landing  w*  all  expedition.  Therefore  is  y*  most 
requysjiit  for  yo'  Ma***  to  be  provided  for  all  eventes 
of  as  great  force  every  way  as  j'ou  can  devyse,  .  .  . 
you  shall  hazard  youi"  owne  honor  beside  yo'  person 
I       and  countrey,  and    must   offend    yd'   gracious    God, 


(0  Stowe.  p.  750.— EUis'a  Original  Letters,  2  Sor..  iu.  142. 
(«)  Murdiu.  pp.  612,  613. 
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y*  gave  you  these  forces  ami  power,  and  wyll  not  use 
them  whan  you  should." (') 

EHzabeth  had  a  purpose  in  these  delays.  To  call 
out  so  many  men  on  active  service  would  entail  a 
great  expense  on  the  Crown.  She  therefore  postponed 
these  measures,  to  the  last  cherishing  that  hope, 
which  has  been  before  alluded  tOj  of  being  enabled  to 
avoid  the  contest. 

The  country  was  now  fairly  aroused,  and  a  spirit 
of  unanimity  at  this  crisis  generally  pervaded  the 
whole  nation.  All  ranks  of  persons  concurred  in 
being  ready  to  serve  for  the  defence  of  tlie  realm ; 
CathoUcs  and  Protestants  united  with  zeal  in  the 
common  cause.  A  great  many  of  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry  entered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the 
navy,  hired  ships  at  their  o^nti  expense,  and  joined 
the  great  fleet  under  Lord  Howard,  himself  a  Roman 
Cathohc.(")  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  July,  the 
mighty  expedition  hove  in  sight,  and  great  was  the 
excitement  on  shore. 

"  Tho  beacon  blazed  npon  the  roof  of  EilgecnmbV  lofty  hill ; 
Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  lUong  tho  cooat ; 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  poRt.** 

The  elements  from  the  first  fought  against  the 
armada,  although  Philip,  in  pious  confidence,  antici- 
pated that  it  would  be  otherwise  ;  (')  but  when  we  take 
into  consideration,  that  if  the   Spanish   men-of-war 

(*)  JIardtricl'«  Paper§,  i.  570. 

{•)  See  "  The  Namea  of  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  others,  who 
oontribntod  to  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  1588.'*  (King's  Lib., 
Brit.  Mus..  194,  a.  22.) 

(»)  PhiUp  to  Parma,  Sept.  4, 1587.  MS.  quoted  in  Ua,  NetKerl,  il  314. 
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had  Dot  been  dispersed  by  the  fire-ships  and  the 
storm,  the  attempt  to  land  would  have  been  made  on 
the  30th  or  31st  of  July,  and  that  the  raw  and  hasty 
levies — even  had  they  been  all  assembled — could  have 
opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  Spanish  infantry, 
and  to  the  disciplined  veterans  under  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  that  such  a  leader  as  he  was  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the  English  commander-in-chief,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  we  may  well  be  thankful  that 
England  was  saved  by  the  intrepidity  of  her  navy ; 
and  without  disparaging  our  countrymen's  loyalty 
and  courage — for  those  who  came  to  the  muster  dis- 
played an  excellent  spirit(') — we  may  be  grateful  that 
no  trial  of  them  was  then  made  on  English  land. 

An  old  soldier,  who  waa  present  at  the  camp  of 
Tilbury,  has  expressed  an  opinion  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary to  the  appearance  and  deportment  of  the 
militia  there : — 

"And  because  that  no  man  can  be  conveniently 
and  fitly  armed,  unlesse  he  be  first  fitly  apparelled 
for  his  armor,  and  also  for  the  use  of  his  weapon, 
and  that  in  the  Campe  and  Arraie  at  Tilbury,  1588, 
whereas  there  were  regiments  of  divers  Shieres,  with 
divers  bands  both  of  demi-launces  and  light-horsemen, 
I  did  see  and  observe  so  great  disorder  and  defonnitie 
in  their  apparrell  to  armo  withall,  as  I  saw  but  very 
few  of  that  army  that  had  any  convenience  of  apparel, 


(*)  "  Mr.  Secrotarj'. — The  *i,000  raen  of  Essex  ar  all  com  together, 
and  loged  hero  together,  at  West  Tylbury.  .  .  .  They  be  as  forwurd 
mon,  and  all  wylHng  to  mete  w'  the  encmyo,  as  over  I  saw."  (The 
Earl  of  Leicester  to  Sir  F.  WalamgUam.  Gravesend,  26th  July, 
1588.) 
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and  cliieflie  of  doublets  to  arme  upon,  wherof  it  came 
to  passe  that  the  most  of  them  did  weare  their  armors 
verie  uncomelie.  uneasilie,"  &c.(0 

The  gallant  Edward  Stanley  gives  but  a  sorry 
account  of  the  choicest  soldiers  of  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, which  he  had  been  sent  down  to  inspect. 
*'  I  tind  them,"  he  reports,  "  not  according  to  your 
expectation,  nor  myne  own  liking.  They  were  ap- 
pointed two  years  past  to  have  been  trained  six  days 
by  the  year  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the  muster- 
mastc^r,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  trained  one  day^ 
so  that  they  have  benefitted  nothing,  nor  yet  know 
their  leaders."  (Sir  E.  Stanley  to  Privy  Council, 
?Sii..l588.    S.  P.O.,  MS.) 

Another  Englishman,  three  years  before  this,  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  the  utter  inexperience  of  the 
English  troops.  "  God  hath  stirred  up  this  action 
(i.e.,  the  war  in  the  Low-Counties)  to  be  a  school  to 
breed  up  soldiers  to  defend  the  freedom  of  England, 
which,  through  these  long  times  of  peace  and  (quiet- 
ness, is  brought  into  a  most  dangerous  estate,  if  it 
should  be  attempted."  (Thomas  Wilford  to  Wal- 
singham, I  Dec,  1585.     S.  P.  O..  MS.) 

Some  extracts  from  State  Papers  in  the  Library  of 
the  Pontifical  and  other  palaces  at  Eome,  present  us 
with  what  was  the  foreign  view  of  the  resources  of 
England : — "  As  the  amiada  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct armaments,  so  will  be  their  operations  ;  that  of 


(')    Insiry^lumt^    Oh»ttrvalU)n$,  aini  OrdiTg  MylH^rie,  ^c     Com- 
poaed  by  Sir  John  Smythc,  Kuight.    Lou,  4**  1595,  p.  183. 
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Spain  is  to  make  the  first  attack,  and  that  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  come  after.  Each  of  these  is  more 
powerful  than  all  the  sea-forces  of  England ;  conse- 
quently, the  subjugation  of  that  country  is  decided. 
In  respect  to  the  nobility  of  England,  I  esteem  them 
ttio  unimportant  to  excite  serious  apprehension;  nor 
have  I  much  reliance  on  the  Catholic  party,  on  ac- 
count of  their  marked  aversion  to  foreigners.  As  to 
the  people  in  general,  a  peace  of  thirty  years  has  ren- 
dered them  so  lukewarm  and  pusillimimous,  that  they 
are  unable  to  resist  a  disciplined  army."  {Eatracts  of 
Miliiarii  Array,  K.  Lib.,  B.  Mus..  Gl,  f  IG,  p,  17.) 

Elizabeth,  during  this  crisis,  displayed  the  charac- 
teristic courage  of  the  Tudors.  She  appeared  con- 
fident of  success,  and  even  proposed  coming  out  in 
person  to  lead  the  troops.  This  course  was,  however, 
disapproved  of  by  Leicester,  which  brought  forth  the 
following  letter,  which  in  itself  is  curious,  as  showing 
the  terms  of  fulsome  adulation  in  which  the  Queen 
was  accustomed  to  be  addressed : — 

"  My  most  dear  and  gracious  Lady 

Now  for  your  person,  being   the    most   dainty  and 

sacred  thing  we  have  in  this  world  to  care  for,  much 

more  for  advice  to  be  given  for  your  direction  of  it, 

specially  finding  yr.  Majesty    to   have   y*   princely 

courage  to  transport  yr.  self  to  y*  uttermost  confines 

of  yr.   realm,  to  meet  yr.  enemies  and  to  defend  yr. 

-        subjects ;  I  can  not,  most  dear  Queen,  consent  to  that. 

I        ....     And  this  far  if  it  please  you,  you  ma)'  do, 

I       to  draw  yr.  self  to  yr.  house  at  Havering,  and  yr. 
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Hackney,  ....  and  in  the  mean  time  yr. 
Majesty  to  comfort  this  army  and  people,  may,  if 
it  please  you,  spend  two  or  three  (days)  to  see  both 
the  Camp  and  the  Fortes."(^) 

She  followed  his  advice,  and  postponed  her  visit 
until  the  yth  of  August,  on  which  day  she  arrived  in 
her  barge  at  Tilbury  Fort,  where  the  Lord  General 
was  waiting  to  receive  her,  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired 
from  the  Blockhouse ;  and  amidst  a  great  display  of 
flags,  and  the  sounds  of  drums  and  fifes,  her  Majesty 
proceeded  in  a  carriage  to  the  camp,  escorted  by  a 
thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot. 

At  day-break,  next  morning,  the  troops  were 
under  arms,  and  a  sham  fight  took  place  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Queen,  who  appeared  on  horseback. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  she  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  an  inspiriting  address  to  the  army,  which, 
if  ever  issued  at  all,  could  not  have  been  delivered 
then,  as  she  certainly  could  not  exhort  them  to  fight, 
nor  hope  *'  shortly  to  have  a  famous  vict*»ry  "  after 
the  enemy  was  gone,  and  when,  acting  upon  her 
accustomed  carefulness,  she  had  resolved  to  disband 
the  army  as  tjuickly  as  possible.  (') 


(')  Stowe. — TlardujUke  Payert,  i.  577. 

(')  ■'  My  very  good  Lord.  Your  letters  of  the  xvij.  of  this  present 
raauth,  I  received  this  evening  at  vi.  of  the  clock,  wherein  I  am 
advertised  that  her  lilnjeflty's  pleasure  is,  the  whole  canipe  should 
presoDtly  be  dissolved."  (L*eicestor  to  WulsLnghuin.  Harl.  MS. 
6,99i,  art.  77.)  On  the  4th  of  September  Leicester  dtvd.  Elizabeth* 
doubtless,  r^retted  the  loss  of  her  favourite:  but  she  appears  tohavti 
carne<l  hor  affection  no  farther  than  the  grave  i  and,  charactcrisli- 
cally,  forthwith  ordered  the  public  sale  of  his  goods,  to  disctukrge 
a  debt  to  her  exchequer.  The  inventories  are  preserved  in  the 
Brit,  Muii,  (Roll  D,  35,  Cart,  Antiq.)     The  whole  of  liit?  persoiud  pro- 
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Eight  years  afterwards  the  preparations  in  the 
harbours  of  the  Poniusiila,  whieli  fortunately  had  no 
further  result  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned, 
again  excited  general  alarm  throughout  England. 
Again  was  the  Privy  Council  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  measures  of  defence,  ha\ing  the  experience  of  the 
last  grand  attempt  to  assist  them.  The  opinions 
delivered  on  the  occasion  form  important  extracts  in 
the  official  volume ;  (*)  and  it  is  interesting  to  listen, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  words  uttered  by  such  men  as 
liurleigh,  Raleigh,  and  others,  when  debating,  in 
151)0,  on  the  points  most  open  to  attack,  and  on  the 
best  means  for  protecting  the  country. 

Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Lord-Admiral,  urged 
the  same  measures  wliich  he  had  proposed  on  the 
fonuer  occasion,  namely,  to  anticipate  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  by  sending  out  an  expedition  to  destroy 
his  armaments.  The  impetuous  Essex  poweri'ully 
seconded  him,  despising  the  cautious  policy  of  Bur- 
leigh. "By  beating  the  Spaniarda  here,"  said  he, 
**  we  can  get  but  their  cloaths  and  their  skins ;  and 
by  being  beaten,  we  should  lose  all."  And  they  had 
sufiicient  interest  with  the  Queen  to  get  their  views 
a  flop  ted. 

In  Raleigh's  great  work  on  the  History  of  the 
World,   he   takes  occasion,  when  discussing  some  of 

perty  at  Kenilworth,  Leicester  House,  and  Wanstoad,  were  valued  at 
nearly  £30,000.  The  bill  for  his  funeral  amounted  to  £i,000,  an 
uiiormoufl  sum  wheu  compared  with  the  present  value  of  money. 
(See  Lysou's  Envirmi-s  of  L(nvdoi\,  vol.  iv.) 

(')  See  Report  before  cited.— Also  On  the  Defence  of  8tutex,hj  "W. 
H.  Blaauw,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  iu  voL  xi.  Stutao^  ArcluEoL  CoU, 
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the  events  of  the  first  Punic  War,  to  give  his  reason- 
ings on  the  proper  policy  of  England,  when  menaced 
with  invasion. 

"  I  hold,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  best  way  is  to  keep 
our  enemies  from  treading  upon  our  ground ;  wherein, 
if  we  fail,  then  must  we  seek  to  moke  him  wish  that 
he  had  stayed  at  his  own  home.  In  such  a  case, 
if  it  should  happen,  our  judgements  are  to  Mreigh 
many  particular  circumstances,  that  belongs  not  unto 
this  discourse.  But  making  the  question  general, 
and  positive,  Whelher  England,  iciihout  the  help  of  lirr 
Fleet,  be  able  to  debar  an  enemy  from  landing.  I  hold 
that  it  is  unable  so  to  do :  and,  therefore.  I  think 
it  most  dangerous  to  make  the  adventure.  For 
the  ineouragement  of  a  first  victory  to  an  enemy, 
and  the  discouragement  of  being  beaten  to  the  in- 
vaded, may  draw  after  it  a  most  perilous  consequence. 

"  Great  difference  I  know  there  is,  and  a  diverse 
consideration  to  be  had,  between  such  a  country  as 
France  is,  strengthened  with  many  fortified  places, 
and  this  of  ours,  where  our  ramparts  are  but  the 
bodies  of  men.  But  I  say  that  an  army  to  be 
ti-ausplanted  over  sea,  and  to  be  lauded  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  the  place  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
invader,  cannot  be  resisted  on  the  coast  of  England, 
without  a  Fleet  to  impeach  it ;  no,  nor  on  the  coast 
of  France,  or  any  other  country,  except  every  creek, 
port,  or  sandy  bay,  had  a  powerful  army  in  each  of 
them,  to  make  opposition.  For  let  the  supposition 
be  granted  that  Kent  is  able  to  furnish  12,000  foot, 
and  that  those  12,000  be  laid  in  the  three  best  land- 
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ing-places  within   that  Countrey — to   wit,    3,000  at 
Margat,  3,000  at  the  Nesse,  and  6,000  at  Fulkston. 
that  is,  somewhat  equally  distant  from   them  both  ; 
as  also  that  two  of  these  Troops  (unless  some  other 
order  be  thought  more  fit)  be  directed  to  strengthen 
the  third,  when  they  shall  see  the  enemy*s  Fleet  to 
bend  towards  it; — I  say,  that  notwithstanding  this 
provision,  if  the  enemy,   setting  sail  from  the    Isle 
of  Wight,  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  towing 
their  long  boats  at  their  sterns,  shall  arrive  by  dawn 
of  day  at  the  Nesse,  and  thrust  their  army  on  shore 
there,  it  will   be  hard  for  those  3,000  that  are  at 
Margat  [twenty  and  four  long  miles  from  thence)  to 
come  time  enough  to  re-infurce  their  fellows  at  the 
Ncsse.    Nay,  how  shall  they  at  Fidkston  be  able  to  do 
it,  who  are  nearer  by  more  than  half  the  way  ?    Seeing 
that  the  enemy,  at  his  first  arrival,  will  eitlier  make 
his  entrance  by  force,  with  three  or  four  hundred  shot 
of  great  Artillery,  and  quickly  put  the  first  3,000  that 
were  entrenched  at  the  Nesse,  to  run ;  or  else  give 
them  so  much  to  do,  that  they  shall  be  glad  to  send 
for  help  to  Fulkstun,  and  perhaps  to  Margat :  whereby 
those  places  will  be  left  bare.     Now,  let  us  suppose 
that  all  the  12,000  Kentish  Souldiers  arrive  at  the 
Nesse,  ere  the  enemy  can  be  ready  to  disembarque 
his  army,  so  that  he  will  find  it  unsafe  to  laud  in  the 
face  of  so  many  prepared  to  i\4thstand  him;  yet  must 
we  believe,  that  he  will  play  the  best  of  his  o^vn  game 
(having  liberty  to  go  which  way  he  hst),  under  covert 
of  the  night,  set  sail  towards  the  cast,  where  what 
shaU  hinder  him  to  take  ground  either  at  Margat, 
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th^  Downes,  or  elsewhere,  before  they  at  the  Nesse 
can  be  well  aware  of  his  depai*ture  ?  Certainly,  there 
is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  do  it.  Yea,  the  like 
may  be  said  of  Waymouth,  Purbeck,  Poole,  and  of  all 
luudinj^-places  in  the  south  coast.  For  there  is  no 
man  ignorant  that  ships,  without  putting  themselves 
out  of  breath,  will  easily  outrun  the  Souldiers  that 
coast  them.  '  Les  arm&s  ne  volent  point  en  poste ;' 
— *  Armies  neither  flye  nor  run  post ' — saith  a 
Marshal  of  France.  And  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  a 
tieet  of  ships  may  be  seen  at  sunset,  and  after  it  at 
the  Lizard,  yet  by  the  next  morning  they  may 
recover  Portland,  whereas  an  army  of  foot  shall  not 
be  able  to  march  it  in  six  dayes.  Again,  when  those 
troops  lodged  on  the  sea-shores,  shall  be  forced  to  run 
from  place  to  place  in  vain,  after  a  Fleet  of  ships, 
they  will  at  length  sit  down  in  the  midway,  and 
leave  all  at  adventure.  But  say  it  were  otherwise, 
that  tlie  invading  enemy  will  offer  to  land  in  some 
such  place,  where  there  shall  be  an  army  of  ours 
ready  to  receive  him,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  when  the  choice  of  all  our  Trained  Bands,  and 
the  choice  of  our  Commanders  and  Captains,  shall  be 
drawn  together  (as  they  were  at  Tilbury,  in  the  year 
1588),  to  attend  the  person  of  the  Prince,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  City  of  London :  they  that  remain  to 
guard  the  coast  can  be  of  no  such  force,  as  to 
encounter  an  army  like  onto  that  wherewith  it  was 
intended  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  should  have 
landed  in  England. 

"  For   end    of  this  digression,  I  hope  that  this 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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question  shall  never  come  to  trial;  his  Majesties 
many  moveable  forts  will  forbid  the  experience. 
And  although  the  English  will  no  less  disdain,  than 
any  nation  under  heaven  can  do,  to  be  beaten  upon 
their  own  ground,  or  elsewhere,  by  a  foreign  enemy ; 
yet  to  entertain  those  that  shall  assail  us  with 
their  own  beef  in  their  bellies^  and  before  ihey  eat 
of  our  Kentish  capons,  I  take  it  to  be  the  wisest 
way.  To  do  which,  his  Majesty  after  God,  will 
employ  his  good  ships  on  the  sea,  and  not  trust 
to  any  entrenchment  upon  the  shore."     (B.  v.,  c.  i., 

8.9.) 


CHAPTER    XV. 


JAMES  I.  A  JIAX  Of  PRACB— ASSISTANCE  TO  TttE  PALATI5ATB — COUVCO.  OP 
WAB. — nS  aKPORT — AirXIUART  PORCK  fiAlU*— SIR  HORATIO  VX&K — 
BKAXJ.  RESTIITS — IN  1624  AN  ABXY  8EKT  OTEa  TO  THt  LOW  COITN- 
TRIES,  VyPBR  COUNT  KANSTieLD — RBPEAX  OF  AlUiOVE-STATUTKIH- 
SOCLAL  COKDITION  OF  OPFICERS  AMD  UMJi. 


James  I.  was  emphatically  a  man  of  peace;  "the  very 
name  of  war  was  odious  to  him.'*  (*)  He  began  his 
reign  by  making  terms  with  Spain,  and  tlms  put  an 
end  to  the  hostilities  which  had  existed  for  so  many 
years  between  the  two  countries,  f)  Under  these 
circumstances  much  progress  in  military  affairs  was 
not  to  be  expected.  Most  other  nations  were  main- 
taining standing  armies,  or  were  swarming  ^nth 
mercenaries ;  but  the  defence  of  our  Island  was  still 
entrusted  to  the  militia,  the  nominal  strength  of 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  160,000  men.  (^)  It 
was  only  atW  repeated  remonstrances  of  Parliament 
and  people,  backed  by  the  influence  of  Prince  Henry, 
that  James  was  induced  to  strike  a  feeble  blow,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  in 
defence  of  his  son-in-law  s  rights  in  the  Palatinate. 


(*) 


('}  Camden. 

(»)  See  B3nner,  nth  an.  16<H. 

(»)  Jourottl*.  1  March.  1023. 

{*)  Ij)fts|>c«cb  to  Purl  uuiiont.tlio  King  stated  tlut  he  hfldfipiBldad 
£500.000  in  the  causo  of  thu  I'ohitiimio.  huBideti  the  voluntary  oon- 
tributiona  given  him  by  the  people.     (See  Bashworth.  vol.  i.,  pt.  i) 
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A  Royal  Commission  was  thereupon  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  number  of  men,  supplies, 
shipping,  and  money  required  for  the  expedition. 
After  a  month's  deliberation,  the  commissioners 
reported  very  fully,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the 
following  long-winded  dociiment,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  6,100,  and  is  also  copied  in 
Grose's  Mil.  Ant.y  ii.  140  :— 

"  The  List  of  a  Eoyall  armie  intended  to  bee  raised 
for  the  recovery  and  protection  of  the  Palatinate?,  con- 
sisting of  25,000  foote  and  5,000  horse,  20  pieces  of 
Ordinance  or  Artillery,  as  by  his  Majestie's  command 
it  was  consulted,  advised,  and  concluded  on  by  a 
committee  of  Lordes  and  others,  under  their  hands 
at  Wliitehall,  London,  Jan.  13,  1020,  isth  Jan.,  &c. 

"  Att  the  court  of  IVTiitehall,  Januarie  the  13th, 

1620:— 

"  Lo.  Arc.  Bpp.  of  Canterbury. 
Lo.  Chancellor  Bacon. 
Lo,  Privie  Seale. 
Lo.  Steward. 
Lo.  M.  Hambleton. 
Lo.  Chambcrlainc. 
E.  of  Arundel. 
E.  of  Kelcye. 
Lo.  Viscount  Doncaster. 
Lo.  Viscount  Faulkland. 
Lo.  Carew. 


So  that,  it  appears,  he  had  boen  far  from  neglecting  the  lutoreBte  of 
hia  daughter  and  son-in-law.  and  had  oven  gone  far  boy^ond  what 
bis  narrow  revenue  could  afl'ord.  (See  note  to  Hume,  vol.  ri,,  p, 
&65.) 
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Lo.  Digby. 

Mr.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Secretary  Nanton. 

Mr.  Secretary  Calvert. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  of  the  Wardes. 

"  His  Majestie  having  resolved  to  make  some  royall 
preparations  for  the  recoveiy  and  protection  of  the 
Palatinate  (being  the  auncient  inheritance  of  H.  M*^*" 
Sonne- in-lawe  and  grandchildren),  did,  in  his  high 
wisdome,  thinke  meete  to  appoint  some  persons  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  warres  to  consider 
and  give  their  advice  in  such  propositions  as  shidl 
be  made  unto  them  from  the  Counsel]  board,  for 
the  better  expediting  of  that  service. 

**  To  which  purpose  the  Earle  of  Oxenford  and  the 
Earle  of  Essex,  both  lately  returned  from  the  Pala- 
tinate, the  Earle  of  Leicester,  (*)  the  Lord  Viscount 
Wilmott,  the  Lord  Danvers,  the  Lord  Caufeild,  Sir 
Edward  Cecill,  and  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  Knights, 
and  Captayne  John  Bingham ;  were  called  to  the 
table  and  made  acquainted  with  his  Majestie 's  pleasure, 
that  they  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  with  Sir 
Horace  Vere  and  Sir  Edward  Conway,  Knights,  (if 
they  returned  into  England  while  the  committee  shall 
continue),  shall  undertake  that  service,  and  have  their 
meetings  and  assemblyes  in  the  ould  Coimsell  Cham- 
ber at  Whitehall,  &c. 


(0  Young    Essex    and    Lcioester,    sons    of   the    late    Qneen's 
favourites. 
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"The  List  of  a  lioyal  army  consisting  of  25,000 
foote,  5,000  horse.  20  peecen  of  artUler}',  and  all  other 
habillaraents  and  utensils  of  warre  for  such  an  enter- 
prise 8oe  difficult  and  remote ;  with  our  opinions  and 
estimate  of  every  particular  sett  downe  accordinge  to 
the  limits  of  your  lordsliipps  directions,  and  grounded 
upon  such  advertisements  of  the  enemye's  strength  as 
we  have  received  from  the  Secretaryes  of  State. 

*'The  allowance  of  officers,  and  all  entertainments 
unto  this  army,  are  extracted  from  the  diversitie  of 
former  presidents  in  the  several  employments  of  our 
owne  nation,  and  onely  supplyed  by  the  best  insti- 
tutions now  in  practise  where  they  have  been 
defective. 


First — Tbo  charge  of  raysing  the  said  25,000  foote, 
for  their  apparvU  and  urms,  viz, :  20,000  pikea 
and  tnaskets,  at  £3  lOs.  a  man,  and  5,000  cali- 
bers at  £3  6«.  1^  man ;  abating  all  dead  pajea,(') 
vriU  amount  to  thesvime  of       •        -        -        - 

The  cliargo  of  raysing  of  5,(XK),  viz. :  3,500  cnrra- 
scers  at  i^-iO  a  peice.  and  1,500  carbyiiorc»  at 
£•20  a  pcico,  all  dead  jiayes  being  likewise 
abated,  will  amount  to  the  same  of  - 

The  charge  of  trausportiiige  of  25,000  footmen  to 
the  most  convenient  places  of  landing  in  the 
river  of  Maize,  used  by  the  States  in  the  Low 
Countroys  for  landing  theire  soldiers  in  the  like 
expeditions,  at  4«.  the  man,  will  amount  to  the 
sumo  of    -------- 

The  charge  of  transportinge  5.000  horsemen  to 
the  same  pliico  at  13^.  a  peice  for  horse  and  man 
will  amount  to  the  sumo  of      -        -        •        - 


«.  a. 


77336    8    0 


-   126.900    0    0 


S,000    0     0 


4,500    0    0 


*The  twentie  pieces  of  greate  Oi-diniince  before 
(')  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  term,  see  Index,  under  Pat. 
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mentioned,  two  mortar  pieces  for  fire-works  must 
be  all  mounted  upon  field  carriages  with  foure 
wheeles,  and  lymmers  fully  compleate,  and  to  be 
famished  and  attended  with  spare  carriages  and 
wheeles,  blocke  carriages,  copper  ladles  fumyshed 
with  spunges  and  rammers,  and  with  all  other 
hubilaments  and  uteusells  of  warre,  and  with  many 
other  small  provisions  which  are  soe  necessary  for 
the  trayne  of  Artillery,  that  without  them,  they 
can  neither  march  nor  be  used.  To  which  alsoe 
must  be  added  some  proportion  of  small  provisions 
for  supply  of  the  army." 

Then  follow  particulars  of  all  the  charges,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  every 
military  utensil,  &c. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  expedi-   ''^'eitteot 

^  forth* 

tion,  as  recommended  by  the  committee,  waa  on  much  Paiatiuu. 
too  grand  a  scale  to  suit  the  King,  for  one  regiment 
only  was  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  war  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Horatio  Vere.  C)  This  regiment  was, 
however,  of  considerable  dimensions,  consisting  of 
2,200  men,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  "  the  gallantest 
for  the  persons,  and  outward  presence  of  men,  that 
in  many  ages  hath  api)eared  either  at  home  or 
abroad."0 

It  was  composed  chiefly  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. The  young  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Essex,  among 
others,  accompanied  it  as  captains,  and  on  account  of 


(*)  Created  Barou  Tilbury  in  1625.    His  tomb,  with  a  Bl»b  bearing 
hiB  armour,  is  in  Wejitmiiutor  Abbey. 

(*)  Camden,  Hist  o/Jamet  J.,  p.  722.— Kushworlh,  CoU.,  i.,  pt.  i 
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their  rank  and  influence,  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
commanding  two  companies  each.  (^) 

The  Englisli  behaved  well,  but  the  campaign  was 
not  a  glorious  one — the  effect  of  the  King's  narrow 
poUcy ;  nor  was  the  end  attained  for  which  it  was 
imdcrtaken.  It  was  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure, 
carried  on  without  any  hopes  of  success,  for  the  army 
of  "  the  Protestant  Union  "  was  no  match  for  the  more 
numerous  forces  of  the  Imperiahsts,  led  by  the  cele- 
brated Spinola. 

Camden,  who  was  "  along  with  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  that  expedition,"  records  some  curious  incidents 
which  are  worth  perusing.  The  English  appear  to 
have  suffered  great  privations  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  wiuter,  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  obliged  to 
burn  a  great  many  of  their  wagons  to  warm  them, 
the  frost  was  so  violent,  and  the  soldiers  lay  in  heaps 
upon  the  ground,  close  together,  like  sheep,  covercd,  as 
it  were,  with  a  sheet  of  snow."  The  regiment  after- 
wards went  into  winter  quarters  at  Manheim,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Fraukeuthale. 

In  1624  the  amicable  relations  which  had  existed 
for  some  years  between  England  and  Spain  were 
inten-upted,  and  an  army  of  6,000  men  was  levied 
and  sent  over  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  co-operate 

(')  "Our  now  Englisli  anny  was  divided  into  four  diviaions  (500 
iu  eacli).  Tlio  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Ihc  Earl  of  Essex  (haring  double 
companies)  made  one  division.  My  Lord  General,  Sii-  Charles  Bich, 
and  Sir  John  Wentwortb.  made  anothor;  Lieut.-Colonel  Captain 
Pointer,  Captain  Fairfax,  and  Captain  Greatox.  the  third;  tho  Ser- 
geant* Major,  Sir  Garret  Herbert,  Sir  Stafford  Wilmot  (now  dead), 
and  Captain  Buck,  tho  fourth."    (See  Fairjltx  Cor.  (Chas.  L),  vol  i., 
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with  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  the  Dutch,  who 
were  still  struggling  niaufuUy  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Many  of  those  who  held  commands  in  that 
English  force  were  destined  to  turn  their  military 
experience  to  account,  and  in  after  years  to  meet 
often  in  the  battle-fields  at  home. 

At  the  instigation  of  Count  Mansfield,  an  English 
army  of  12,000  foot  and  200  horse  was  levied  "by 
press,"  C)  and  placed  under  his  command.  The  foot 
were  **  digested"  (*)  into  six  regiments,  the  colonels 
of  which  were  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Doncaster,  (^) 
Lord  Cromwell,  Sir  Charles  llich.  Sir  Andrew  Grrey, 
and  Sir  John  Burrough.  {^)  But  this  expedition 
turned  out  very  unfortunate ;  a  contagious  disease 
broke  out  among  the  troops,  so  that  their  numbers 
in  a  few  weeks  were  almost  reduced  by  one-half,  and 
Mansfield  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 

It  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  Lord  Yaux  was 
allowed  to  raise  1,500  men  for  the  service  of  the 
Archduchess  of  Austria ;  which,  as  Camden  remarks, 
"tended  much  to  the  King's  prejudice;  for  his  sub- 
jects in  a  strange  country,  by  this  means,  fought  one 
against  another,  which  waa  a  kind  of  uncivil  war."'(*) 

Many  ancient  statutes  were  repealed  in  this  reign, 
which  were  conceived  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Amongst  these,  the  Statutes  of  Armour, 
namely.  27th  Henry  IL,  13th   Edward  I.,   and   4th 

(')  Ifanltrickr  Papert,  i.  533. — Kiuhwortb,  i.,  pt.  L 

(')  Camdon. 

(»)  Sou  or  the  Etu-l  of  CarlUlo. 

{*)  Rusbworth.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  H. 

(»)  Camden,  p,  78^. 
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and  5th  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  ii,,  by  which  all  sub- 
jects, according  to  their  means,  were  bound  to  furnish 
a  certain  quantity  of  arms,  horses,  and  armour.  These 
were  repealed  by  Parliament,  the  2nd  James  I.,  c.  25, 
and  21st  James  I.,  c.  28.(0 

The  abrogation  of  these  laws  was  of  itself  a  proof 
of  a  considerable  revolution  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  liberty-  of  the  subject.  The  consolidation  of 
the  two  realms  into  one,  so  that  there  were  no  more 
"*  borders  " — where  those  ancient  provisions  had  been 
principally  useful  or  oflenest  used — may  have  in- 
fluenced their  repeal ;  but  commercial  opulence,  which 
had  fostered  a  spirit  of  independence,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  >vith  it. 

The  British  monarch  had  wisely  determined,  if 
possible,  to  have  no  more  war;  and  the  arms  and 
armour  of  the  trained  and  untrained  bands,  which 
had  been  so  widely  distributed,  were  ordered  to  be 
returned  and  stored  in  *' magazine8."(^)  Some  efforts 
were  made  by  the  City  of  London  to  improve  its 
military  comUtion,  and  officers  were  procured  who 
had  served  abroad  to  teach  the  trained  bands  their 
exercise  in  the  Artillery  Garden,  a  practice  which  had 
been  discontinued  since  1588. 

The  pay  of  a  private  of  infantry,  when  called  out, 
was  eightpence  a  day,(^)  a  large  sum  in  au  age  when 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  at  least  six  times  as  cheap 


{»)   Vidti  Tjtler's  Mil  Law,  p.  57. 

(')  la  a  pamphlet  written  by  Treuchard  (pub.  1698),  an  opponent 
of  Btondiug  armies,  the  &ntlu>r  says;  "  Our  happiness  was  that  the 
prince  was  a  great  coward,  and  hated  the  Bight  of  a  Boldler."     (p.  5.) 

(•)  Rymer,  anh,  an.  1612.  vol.  xi.,  p.  717. 
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as  they  are  now.  An  ensign  received  eighteen-pence, 
a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  a  captain  four  shillings ; 
so  that  the  private,  in  proportion,  seems  to  have  been 
better  paid  than  the  officer.  It  may  be  that  the 
social  position  of  the  officer  and  private  in  the  mass 
was  more  nearly  allied,  both  belonging  pretty  nearly 
to  the  same  class  of  society. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

C1U.KUGS  I. — 8T7PrU£S  BXFIJSED  BY  PAKUAHCENT — AUCT  Of  10,000  MEN 
BENTTOSPAIS— UNSVCCESSPtTL  EXPEDITION — ISLE  OP  EI  EXPEDITION^ 
PETITION  OP  RIGHT — MARTIAL  I^W — TH-KIN-BANDS — APPROVFD  PAT- 
TERX  OF  ARMS— REBELLION  OP  THE  SCOTCU — DAD  SPIRIT  OP  EXGLKH 
LEVIES^THE  KING'S  NECESSITIES— MISBEHAVIOUR  OP  COMMAKDEBS— 
TtfB  covenanters'  ARMY  ADVA.NCK  TO  NEWCASTLE— ENEBGT  OP 
8TRA.PP0RI1 — DISCOMPITURE  OP  THE  KING*S  FORCES— TREATY  -WTTH  TH* 
SCOTCH — TRIKH  RKBRLUON — THE  KINO's  OFFER  TO  PROCEED  THITHER 
"WITH  kSI  AJOaY  DECLINED  BY  PARLIAMENT — GOVERNORS  OF  POETI- 
JJXO  PLACES  REMOVED  BY  PA.BLUHENT — THE  &1N0*S  POWER  OTEa 
TITB  MTl.TTIA  DKNIED- DEPUNCE— KINO  BJfTlftES  TO  YORK— TOILED 
Df    HIS   ATTEMPT    TO    ENTER    HULL — POBMS  A  BODY-GUARD. 

TnE  accession  of  Charles  I.  is  one  of  those  points  of 
history  whicli  arrests  our  attention,  opening  out  to 
view  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
periods  in  our  Enghsh  annals.  The  page  which 
records  the  death  of  the  king,  closes  the  chapter  on 
monarchy  for  a  time ;  we  there  take  a  final  leave 
of  feudal  military  incidents,  and  the  array  of  the 
militia  ceases  to  be  the  country's  sole  defensive  guard. 
The  refusid  by  the  Parliament  of  the  necessary 
supplies  was  the  beginning  of  tlie  misfortunes  in  this 
unhappy  reign.  Charles  considered  himself  pledged 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  support  of  the  cause  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  which,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  was  so  strongly  urged  by  the  voice 
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of  the  nation  in  the  preceding  reign.  But  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  evinced  a  settled  determination 
to  restrain  the  Royal  authority,  and  trusted  to  tlie 
King's  necessities  to  extort  concessions.  Charles's 
inheritance  of  Crown  debts  was  very  considerable,  and, 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution,  Q)  he  was 
driven  to  the  expedients  often  adopted  by  his  prede- 
cessors, of  issuing  writs  for  borrowing  money  from  the 
subjects.  Thcst^  were  not  likely  to  add  to  the  King's 
popularity,  but,  by  dint  of  such  forced  contributions, 
he  was  enabled  to  fit  out  an  expedition  designed  to 
act  against  Spain,  by  which  he  exj)ected  indirectly  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law. 

In  October  of  his  first  regnal  year,  the  fleet  set 
sail,  having  on  board  10,000  men,  "raised  by  press," 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edwin  Cecil,  created  for 
the  occasion  Viscount  Wimbledon,  an  oflicer  growTi 
grey  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  but  totally 
devoid  of  any  knowledge  of  naval  operations.  Like 
many  attempts  before  and  since,  this  predatory  attack, 
had  no  important  or  creditable  result.  Though  an 
opportunity  offered  of  crippling  the  Spanish  shipping, 
it  was  neglected ;  and  almost  the  only  danger  the 
troops  who  landed  had  to  encounter  lay  in  the  wine- 
cellars  of  Cadiz.  Being  undisciplined,  they  could  not 
be  restrained:  "every  man  was  his  ovm  vintner,"  as 
a  contemporary  expressed  it;  and  had  the  fugitive 
Spaniards  returned  on  such  invaders,  they  would  have 
found  an  easy  conquest.  (*)     The   consequence  was. 


(>)  Sy<^»*y  Pap^»,  ii.  363.— Rrmer.  xriii.  18K— Kuahwortb,  i,  122. 
f)  Diaraeli'a  C'ommcn/arK«,  i.  2V*J  (edit.  1828). 
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leof  lU 
peditioD. 


ilition  of 
Right. 


the  troops  became  so  insubordinate  that  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  re-emburk  them,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
expedition  returned  ingloriously  to  PljTnouth,  greatly 
to  the  King's  disappointment  and  annoyance. 

In  1G27  there  was  the  unfortunate  olTair  of  the 
Isle  of  R6,  (^)  which  has  been  termed  the  Walcheren 
expedition  of  Charles'  reign.  (~)  The  King  was  in- 
duced to  send  a  fleet  of  100  ships  and  an  army  of  7,000 
men,  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  neither 
naval  nor  military  experience,  to  the  west  coast  of 
France,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
French  Protestants,  but  in  reality  to  gratify  the  spite 
of  his  favourite  courtier.  The  utter  ineflSciency  of 
the  commander  gave  occasion  to  the  most  signal  dis- 
comfiture that  English  arms  ever  sustained  from  the 
French.  "  Since  England  was  England,"  wrote  Denzil 
Holies,  "it  received  not  so  dishonourable  a  blow."  (*) 
A  badly-arranged  retreat  was  at  last  executed,  and  the 
English  are  stated  to  have  been  saved  from  annihila- 
tion by  the  gallant  cover  made  by  a  body  of  Irish 
troops.  (*) 

The  presentation  of  the  "  Petition  of  Eight,"  as 

(>)  Guizot. 

{')  An  interosttng  account  of  this  expedition  wiU  be  foond  in 
Disraoli's  CommentarifS,  ii.  64. 

(*)  Letter  to  Sir  ITios,  Wentworth,  19th  Nov^  1627.  {8traffor(r8 
Letten  and  I)e9pat4:)i€8,  i.  41.) 

(*)  *'  Our  men  were  most  unfortuuato ;  many  of  them  cut  to 
piec«B.  Hod  not  Sir  Pierce  Croasby,  with  8(MJ  Irish,  made  good  the 
retreat,  all  our  men  had  been  lost."  (Mas^rea,  Tra^U,  p.  150.) — The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  assassinated,  when  preparing  for  a  second 
expedition  to  La  Rochclle,  by  Felton,  *'  a  diHcuntented  and  hypochon- 
driacal lieutenant,  who  miased  of  being  a  captain  as  he  thought  in 
his  turn,"  as  described  by  Sir  R.  Warwick,  p.  33.  (Ellis's  On'tj.  Leittfrt, 
yrd  S.,  256—60.) 
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it  was  called — a  most  important  measure — was  one 
of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  disastrous 
expedition.  It  was  founded  on  the  four  following 
grievances : — Exaction  of  money  under  the  name  of 
loans,  with  the  imprisonment  of  those  refusing  to 
lend ;  C)  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  the 
billeting  of  soldiers  on  private  persons ;  and  the 
exercise  of  martial  law.(^) 

With  respect  to  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  which 
Hollis  characterised  as  being  "a  new  and  almost  un- 
heard-of way  of  supporting  them,"  (')  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  framers  of  the  bill  inserted  this 
among  their  grievances ;  for  it  appears  that,  most 
illegally,  soldiers  had  been  billeted  purposely  on  such 
as  had  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Government  loan. 
This  was  an  assumption  of  military  power  which  was 
clearly  unconstitutional,  being  repugnant  to  those 
ancient  charters  which  established  the  genenil  liberty 
of  the  subject.  (*) 

The  army,  ill-paid  and  undisciplined,  committed 
outrages  which  the  King  saw  no  other  means  of 
repressing  than  l)y  a  most  rigorous  exercise  of  martial 
law.  Commissions  were  issued  to  the  lord-lieutenants, 
or  their  deputies,  enjoining  them  to  proceed  against 

(')  "Tho  higher  orders  who  did  not  aabBoribo  to  the  loans,  vrcro 
boand  over  by  reoognixanoe  to  Appear;  the  lower  classea  were  ordered 
to  present  themselvee  that  they  might  be  enrolled  among  the  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  that  they  who  refused  to  asstut  with  tlioir  purso^ 
should  Borve  in  their  person  for  the  common  defencG.'*  (Ruahwort^h, 
L,  p.  422.) 

(»)  Haitam'B  Comt  HUU  i.  882. 

(*)  Strafford  Leittrr»»  l.  40.  This  wbs  one  of  the  obarge»  brought 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  at  hie  LriaL 

(*)  Tytler'K  MU.  Law,  62. 
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all  soldiers,  mariners,  and  other  disorderly  persons, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  felonies,  murders,  and  other 
misdemeanours,  and  to  execute  all  such  persons  im- 
mediately as  in  time  of  war;  (')  a  remedy  which  the 
strict  adherents  to  constitutional  principles  deemed 
worse  than  the  disease  which  called  it  forth. 

Tlie  Gth  section  of  that  important  petition  seta 
forth  that,  "  Whereas  of  late,  great  companies  of 
soldiers  and  mariners  have  been  dispersed  into  divers 
coimties  of  the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants,  against 
their  wills,  have  been  compelled  to  receive  them  into 
their  houses,  and  there  to  sutler  them  to  sojourn, 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the  people. 


(')    "A.P.  1626. 
An".  2.  Cur.  I. 

CUAiLLES,   &C. 

**  Forasmuch  ivs  some  dissolnte  and  disordered  persons  amon^t 
the  Souldicra  mid  Marinera  entertained  in  our  service  to  serve  us,  in 
the  Royal  fleet  or  Navy,  either  were  in  our  service  in  our  former  fleet, 
which  for  weighty  conaiderationa  We  intend,  with  oil  convenient  ox- 
peditiou,  now  to  sot  to  sea,  may  commit  felonies,  robberies,  or  other 
outrages  or  oflencea,  to  the  horror  and  prejudice  of  our  loving  subjects, 
and  the  disturbauce  of  our  peace,  &c.: 

"  We  do  give  unto  you  full  power  and  authority,  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  justice  of  Martial  Law  against  Souldiers  or  Mariners, 
or  other  dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,  as  shall  at  any  time  alter 
the  publication  of  thia  Our  Commission  commit  any  robbery,  Ac,  which 
by  the  Martial  Law  should  or  ought  to  bo  punished  with  Death,  and 
by  such  summary  course  and  order  as  is  agreeable  to  Martial  Law. 
aud  as  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  such  delinquents  and  offenders,  and  them  cause  to 
be  executed  aud  put  to  death,  according  to  the  law  Miu'tial,  fur  which 
purpose  Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  yon  cause  to  be  erected  such 
gallowb  or  gibbetst  &o. 

"The  fourth  thiy  of  OctolMJr. 
"  Per  ipaum  Kegem.'* 
(Kymer,  torn,  xriii^  p.  765,  edit.  1726.) 
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"  7.  And  whereas,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in 
the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.,  it  is  enacted  that  no 
man  should  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb  against  the 
form  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  laws  of  the  land  ;  and 
by  the  said  Great  Charter,  and  other  laws  of  this 
reabn,  no  man  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death  but 
by  the  laws  established  in  this  reabn ;  nevertheless, 
divers  commissions  under  the  Great  Seal  have  issued 
forth,  by  which  certain  persons  have  been  appointed 
commissioners,  with  power  and  authority  to  proceed 
within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice  of  Martial 
Law,  against  such  soldiers  and  mariners,  or  other 
dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,  as  should  commit 
any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  &c.,  and  by  such 
summary  course  and  order  as  is  agreeable  to  Martial 
Law,  and  as  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  such  oflenders, 
and  them  to  be  caused  and  put  to  death  according  to 
the  Law-Martial. 

"  8.  By  pretext  whereof,  some  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  have  been  by  some  of  the  said  commissioners 
put  to  death,  when  and  where,  if  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  they  Jiad  deserved  deatli,  by  the  same  laws  and 
statutes  also  they  might  and  by  no  other  ought  to 
have  been  judged  and  executed. 

"10.  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  your 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers 
and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may  not  be 
burdened  in  time  to  come,  and  that  the  aforesaid 
commissions  proceeding  by  Martial  Law  may  be 
revoked  and  annulled ;   and  that  hereafter  no  com- 
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missions  of  the  like  nsiture  may  issue  forth  to  any 
person  whatsoever  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid;  lest 
by  colour  of  tliera,  any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be 
destroyed  or  put  to  death,  contrary  to  tlie  laws  and 
franchise  of  the  land." 

To  this  formidable  petition,  which  involved  the 
abandonment  of  the  high  military  power  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  the  King  was  ultimately  constrained  to 
give  a  reluctant  consent. 

Some  useful  measures  were  adopted  for  putting 
the  military  resources  of  the  kingdom  in  better  shape, 
as  the  rallitia,  a  natural  result  of  continued  peace,  had 
become  much  *'  decayed/'  and  the  tiuined  bands  were 
seldom  mustered.  "  We  had  formerly  many  trayning 
dayes,  but  now  the  practice  is  much  decayed/'  says 
an  old  author  in  1G39.  (*)  The  people  generally  were 
inexpert  in  the  use  of  arms.  Lord-lieutenants  we 
directed  *'to  make  a  general  muster  of  the  trained 
horse  and  foot  in  their  several  counties,  and  to  see 
to  the  suflicioncy  of  the  men,  horses,  and  arms,  and 
that  all  be  complete  according  to  the  most  modern 
form/'(-)  Tlic  King  likewise  commanded  that  officers 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  Low  Countries  should  be 
appointed  to  superintend  the  exercises  in  the  various 
counties.  A  survey  was  also  ordered,  by  Royal  com- 
mand, of  all  the  armour,  arms,  and  ammunition  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  several  forts  and  castles 

(')  Ohaerv.  io  Bp.  Dur.,  by  A.  L.,   quoted   in   Arehceol.  JEHaria^ 
iv.  122. 


(»)  Ruflhworth,  i.,  pt.  iil,  p.  168. 
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througliout  the  kingdom,  and  also  on  board  the  ships 
of  war.  (0  In  1631,  commissioners  were  appointed, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  experienced  armourers, 
gun,  pike,  and  bandalier  makers,  to  travel  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  to  sur\'ey,  prove,  repair,  and  put 
the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  militia  into  a  state  fit 
for  service.  This  commission,  which  contains  many 
curious  particulars,  will  be  found  in  Rymer,  sub  an, 
1631  (7  Car.  I.),  and  also  in  Grose's  Mil.  Ant.,  ii., 
p.  324. 

It  commences  by  stating  that,  *'  We  foreseeing  in  CommiMior 
our  princely  judgment  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  Ana< 
preservation  of  our  self  and  our  subjects,  that  the 
armours,  gims,  pikes,  and  bandaliers  be  from  time  to 
time  repaired,  amended,  dressed,  and  stamped ;  and 
that  they  be  fully  furnished  and  completely  main- 
tained, according  to  the  number  charged  by  the 
muster-rolls  in  every  county,  which,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  are  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  much 
decayed  and  neglected.  .  .  .  And  that  expert  work- 
men  may  be  secured,  so  as  to  render  the  supply  of 

arms  and  armour  independent  of  foreigners 

And  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  English 
armourers,  at  seven  days'  notice,  could  deliver  into 
store,  for  ready  money,  fifteen  hundred  suits  of  armour, 


(*)  Rymor.  mh.  an.  162?.  -This  order  appeon to  kaifB  ben  lacyiad 
out  in  the  foUowing  ycAr,  according  to  %  US.  p«m  l£r,  Bobert 
Lemon,  F.S.A.  "  Tho  roma^o  of  hia  Majesty's  armoar,  oiid  other 
mouitiou  or  habilnmeuta  of  war.  in  the  ormorj*  of  tlio  Tuwor  of 
London  and  Greenwich,  in  the  char^;o  of  Sir  Thomaa  Jityo,  K"*-^ 
Muster  of  bU  Mi\joaty*:i  Armory,  taken,  uumben-d,  and  told  in  the 
mouths  of  Deoembor,  January,  and  February,  1G30-1.*' 
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as  many  pikes,  gUBS,  muskets,  and  bastard-muskets (^) 
every  month.  .  .  .  All  weapons  proved  and  rej>orted 
fit  for  service  to  be  marked  with  *  A  (")  and  Ctowu,' 
being  the  hall-mark  for  the  company  of  workmen 
armoxirers  of  Lumlon.  And  because  divers  cutlers, 
smiths,  tinkers,  and  other  botchers  of  arms,  by  their 
unskilfidness  have  utterly  spoiled  many  arms,  no 
person  to  exercise  the  trade  or  mystery  of  an  armourer, 
who  had  not  served  seven  years,  or  been  brought  up 
as  an  apprentice." 

The  concluding  paragraph  contains,  probably,  the 
first  intimation  of  a  "  sealed  pattern"  being  deposited, 
whereby  tin  luiiformity  was  enjoined  in  the  "  fashion 
of  amis  and  armour" — a  regulation  which  had  never 
been  in  force  before,  and  the  want  of  which  must 
have  been  productive  of  great  inconvenience. 

"  And  because  we  are  credibly  given  to  understand 
that  the  often  and  continual  altering  and  changing  of 
the  fashion  of  arras  and  armour,  some  counties  and 
parts  of  the  kingdom  having  armours  of  one  fashion 
and  some  of  ani^ther,  do  put  many  of  our  subjects  to 
a  great  and  unnecessary  chai-ge,  and  more  than  need 
requireth :  for  the  avoiding  whereof  our  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  appoint  and  command, 
that  hereafter  there  shall  be  but  one  uniJbrm  fashion 
of  armouj"  of  the  said  common  and  trained  bands 
throughout  oiu*  said  kingdom  of  England  and 
dominion  of  Walks,  whereas  any  of  the  said  armours 
shall  be  supplied  and  new  made,  and  that  that  iurm 
and  fashion  of  armour  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  last 
(»)  Probably  caUvore.  {*)  "A"  for  "aUowed." 
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and  modern  fashion  lately  set  down  and  appointed 
to  be  used  by  the  lords  and  others  of  our  council 
of  war  (the  patterns  whereof  are  now  and  shall 
remain  in  the  officre  of  our  ordinance  from  time 
to  time ;  which  is  our  pleiisure  likewise  concern- 
ing p^ins,  pikes,  and  bandaliers,  whereof  patterns 
are  and  shall  remain  from  time  to  time  in  our 
said   office"),  &c. 

The  King,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  the 
gunmakers  in  supplying  arms,  granted  them  a 
charter  in  1617,  empowering  them  to  prove  all  arms, 
*'  harquesbusse  (pltviHer-busse,  alias  bianfer'busae)^  and 
musquettoon,  and  every  callivcr,  musquet,  carbine, 
fowling  and  birding  piece,  and  for  every  dagg  and 
pistol,  whether  public  or  private" — gunmakers'  proof- 
mark  to  be  *'  G.  P.  and  a  crown."  This  right  remains 
to  them  at  the  present  time.  {On^inal  Ordnance 
Accounts^  petips  Mr.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.) 

In  1639,  the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  were 
ordered  to  be  embodied  to  act  against  the  Scotch, 
who  were  in  open  revolt,  in  consequence  of  the  King's 
insane  attempt  to  force  upon  them  episcopacy  and  the 
ritual  according  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  production  of  that  pro- 
testation called  the  "  Covenant/'  and  a  very  general 
arming  of  the  people  in  fuiiherance  of  their  religious 
freedom.  A  gallant  old  soldier-adventurer,  Alexander 
Leslie,  who  had  returned  to  his  native  country,  after 
having  fought  his  way  up  to  high  military  rank 
in  that  grand  school  for  soldiers — the  armies  of 
Gustavus   Adolphus,    was  appointeil    their   general- 
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in-chief,  (^)  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  and  other  strong  places. 

To  meet  this  emergency,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
was  sent  to  blockade  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  a 
strong  fleet  and  5,000  troops,  "for  stopping  of  trade, 
and  making  a  great  diversion  for  guarding  the 
coasts  ;"(^)  but  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
inoperative,  which  raised  some  question  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  loyalty.  (^)  He  may  have  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  raw  material  confided  to  his 
charge,  for  it  is  stated  that  "  of  the  5,000  men  put 
on  board  the  fleet,  there  were  not  2,000  that  knew 
how  to  fire  a  musquet,  and,  except  the  officers,  so 
raw  and  undisciplined,  that  little  could  be  expected  of 
them  beyond  a  show."(*) 

The  train-bands  of  certain  specified  counties  were 
ordered  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  borders.  These, 
according  to  a  tabular  return  given  by  Eushworth, 


(')  Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  of  Balgony,  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1638,  was  created  Karl  of  Loven  in  lei41.  (For  abundant  uotiees  of 
hia  porformaneott,  see  Index  to  Harte'a  Hist.,  of  Gantavus  Adolphua), 
Strafford  affected  to  despise  him,  but  Leslie  hod  his  revenge,  "  It  is 
moBt  triie,"  ho  wrote,  "  Leislie  cim  neither  write  nor  road,  and  bo 
boot  a  bastard.  A  captain  ho  is,  but  no  such  great  Kill-Cow  as  they 
would  have  him,  never  General  to  the  King  of  Sweede,  General  of 
the  forces  (as  they  term  the  command,  howbeit  in  itself  not  so  good 
as  that  of  oolonel)  of  a  Hunse  Town,  Lubeck,  &s  I  take  it,  and  no 
more."  —  Wentworth  to  Sir  John  Hotham.  {Strafford  Letters, 
ii.  307.) 

{•)  Bumet*a  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamiltcyn,  b.  ii.,  147  (edit. 
Oxon..  1852).— See  also  Clarendon,  Hist.,  i.,  b.  ii.,  p.  4y  (edit.  1S49). 

{*)  '•  The  Maninia  of  Hamilton  avoided  all  o(miaion  of  beginning 
the  war.  Hu  did  not  trouble  a  man  on  the  shore  with  a  shot." 
(Baillie's  /W^r^  i.,  1.  iu,  p.  165.) — See  also  the  Marquis's  letter  in 
Nttifion,  i.  aiiS. 

(*)  Nalson,  i.  216. 
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amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  19,438  foot  and  1,233 
horse,  besides  1,350  draught  horses. (^ 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  lord- 
lieutenants  :—"  16  Car.,  1040.  The  men  to  be 
raised  are  to  be  appointed  to  meet  in  companies  of 
100  a-piece  at  particular  rendezvous  in  that  C.  most 
convenient  for  each  100  men,  to  be  weekly  exercised 
with  false  fires  or  no  fire,  by  each  inferior  officer,  as 
the  Lord-General  shall  send  down  to  instruct  them 
in  their  postures,  and  the  use  of  their  arms :  to 
which  purpose  your  Lordship  is  to  cause  the  arms  of 
the  Trained  Band  to  be  lent  unto  them,  which  shall 
be  re-dclivered  back  when  they  shall  march  out  of 
the  C.  Your  Lordship  is  likewise  to  take  orders 
that  there  be  prest.  and  sent  with  the  said  soldiers, 
one  Drum  and  Drummer  to  every  100  men,  who 
shall  enter  into  his  Majesty's  pay  as  soon  as  the 
said  soldiers  shall  march  out  of  that  C**."  The  men 
were  also  to  be  well  clothed  at  the  charge  of  the 
C**.,  to  be  repaid  out  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer. 
(Kushworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1,0S7.) 

This  number  was  somewhat  increased  when  the 
King  arrived  in  person  with  a  lai^e  retinue,  and  by 
the  nobility,  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
according  to  their  rank.(-)     Eoyalty  on  the  spot  had. 


(')  "  A  true  list  of  the  number  of  home,  pikemeu,  axid  musque- 
tierSt  dragoone,  and  curaaicrs,  sot  oat  for  the  present  service  for 
Scotland  at  the  chiirgo  of  these  counties  and  shires  foUovnng.  &c. 
(Westmoreland,  Cumberbuid.  Northamberlond,  &nd  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  were  not  to  march  into  the  field  but  upon  special  direc- 
tions.)   (VoLi..  pt.  iii.,  827.) 

(')  *'  A  proclamation  commanding  all  noblemen,  knights,  gentle- 
men, and  others,  to  repair  to  the  North.**    (Rymer,  an,  1639.) 
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doubtless,  the  effect  of  infusing  some  vigour  in  the 
preparations,  and  the  King  fancied  that  to  proceed 
with  dignity  would  have  the  effect  of  overawing  the 
factions ;  and  so  there  was  an  illustrious  progress,  a 
great  show  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  but  '*  the 
soldiers  were  the  least  part  of  the  army,  and  least 
consulted  with."(^) 

There  was  a  terrible  lukewaminess  apparent,  and 
lord-lieutenants  and  others  had  difficidty  in  assem- 
bhng  the  quotas  of  their  counties,  for  the  EngUsh 
in  general  regarded  the  issue  of  the  expedition  with 
feelings  of  indifference,  or  something  more ;  in  fact, 
the  majority  were  sympathisers  with  the  Scotch 
insurgents,  and  anticipated  in  any  success  of  the 
Royal  arms  the  forging  of  further  trammels  for  them- 
selves. 

'*  Many  old  soldiers,"  we  are  told,  ''  embraced 
the  war  for  their  profession  ;  many  voluntiers  of  the 
gentry  tendered  their  services  to  the  King;  which 
being  represented  to  the  Pri\^  Coxmcil,  it  was 
resolved  that  all  subjects  who  voluntarily  desire  to 
arm  themselves,  either  at  home  or  from  abroad, 
should  have  all  liberty  and  encouragement,  as  like- 
wise for  assembly,  exercising,  and  disciplining  of 
voluntiers  that  shall  offer  their  services  in  this  kind  ; 
and  that  license  in  this  behalf  be  given  them  under 
the  hand  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  which 
shall  be  to  them  a  sufficient  warrant/' (^) 

Thomas   Howard,   Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 

(>)  Clarendon,  Hiit,  l,  b.  ii.,  p.  165.— Ruahworth,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  937. 
(*)  Rushworth,  i.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  792. 
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a  man  of  liigli  honour  and  accomplishments,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of 
operations,  (^)  if  that  tenn  be  admissible  where 
nothing  was  effected.  With  the  earl  was  associated, 
as  his  lieutenant-general,  the  gallant  Essex  (after- 
wards 80  conspicuous  as  the  leader  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian forces) ;  and  the  Earl  of  Holland  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  of  whose  performances  the  less 
said  the  better. 

The  King  was  in  a  strait  to  find  wherewithal  for  King^«  w»ni 
the  subsistence  of  the  army,  and,  having  determined 
to  rule  without  a  Parliament,  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
every  possible  expedient  to  raise  money.  Eepresen- 
tations  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  train-bands 
that  their  regiments  would  disband,  if  remittances 
did  not  reach  them.  It  is  a  curious  complication  to 
find  that  Richelieu,  then  Prime  Minister,  for  reasons 
of  policy,  had  sent  money  to  assist  the  Scottish 
insurgents,  (^)   while    the   principal    contributors   to 

Q)  According  to  a  letter  pabliahed  in  the  Fair/tut  Corretpondenee 
(toI.  i.,  p.  359),  the  onnj  amounted  in  Stay  altogether  only  to  17,000 
foot  and  3,500  horae.  This  nombor  tho  King  purposed  to  incrciwe. 
It  i((  curious  to  notico  the  fomiliar  toue  he  iidi)pted  towards  his 
Afinistcrs ;  a  little  piooe  of  duplicity  peeps  out  in  tho  margin 
below : — 

*'  Hia  Majesty  to  Mr.  Secretary  Wmdobanko. 

"WlXDEBiUXK.B, — 

•'  This  is  not  only  to  be  a  cover  to  my  wife's  letter, 
but  also  ye  might  advertise  the  Treasurer  and  Cottington.  that  I  have 
To«  mut  giTB  thought  fit  to  rouforce  my  army  with  4'"  foot  and  3^ 
•at  tlut  tt  b«  horse,  which  will  amount  to  tf"  and  much  iiicroaso  uf 
toh^^'  ""^  charge;  but  I  hope  they  shall  find  in  the  end  that  it 
will  not  prove  iU-husbandry. 

"  NewcaaUo,  17  May.  1039," 
(Cnorindon  BiaU  Pap^rg,) 

n  Syth^ey  Fapera,  ii.  562.— Lcrtre*  d'EHradet,  I  10. 
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Charles's  necessities  were  the  Boman  Catholics  am 
the  orthodox  clergy  of  England.  (^) 

When    we  tiike   into  consideration  the  imperfect 
state  of  discipline  of  the  English  military  forces  at 
this  time,  we  may  weU  think  it  fortunate  that  this 
country    had    not   been   suddenly   involved    in    any 
foreign   war  of   magnitude,   for    decidedly  it  would 
have   evinced  its  inferiority  in  the  field.      Enghsh- 
raen  were,  doubtless,  as  convertible  into  good  soldiers 
then  as  ever ;  but  since  the  Spanish  invasion  nothing      i 
had  occurred  to  rouse  the  martial  spirit  of  the  peopleJH 
The  bow,  which  had  been  the  Englishman's  pastime 
as  well  as  pride,  was  now  ahnost  discarded,  muskets 
and  pikes  were  now  in  vogue  in  armies,  necessitating 
the  acting  together  in  bodies,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  dialling  and  discipline.      It  was  the  fashion  for 
English  gentlemen  to  engage  in  active  service  abroad,     . 
for  foreign  countries  had  not  been  spared  as  ours  haafl 
ever  been,  and  a  state  of  war   was  generally  their 
normal  condition  ;  but  the  trading  classes  of  England 
were  acquiring  wealth,  and  military  service  was,  con- 
sequently, a  detriment  to  them.     This  expedition  tq^ 
Scotland,  which  scarcely  deserves  the  term  of  waiH 
demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  military  system, 
when  the  trained  bands  of  England  were  unable 
cope  with  the  ragged  levies  of  the  King's  rebellioi 


(*)  The  Pope,  however,  did  not  approve  of  thia  contribution.    See 
Tn9tnuliont>  to  his  Nuncio  in  England,  in  Clarendon's  Stttte  PaperB^^M 
ii.»  p.  44 :  "  Yoti  are  to  comoiHnd  tlio  Cutholics  of  England  in  general^H 
that  they  suddenly  dosiHt  from  making  such  offers  of  men  towards 
this  Northern  expedition,  as  wo  hear  they  have  done,  little  to  th 
advantage  of  their  discretion." 
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Northern  subjects.  WLat  then  would  have  been  the 
issue,  if  the  contest  had  been  between  them  and 
standinsr  forces  or  veteran  mercenaries  ? 

It  iy  pn^fcy  clear  that  the  Kin<^'s  poverty  alone 
Lid  prevented  his  backing  up  his  authority  by 
means  of  mercenaries.  Negotiations  were  at  this 
time  actually  on  foot,  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  Colonel  Gage,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  0,000  infantry  and  400  cavalry  from  the 
(Spanish)  Government  of  Flanders  ;  Charles,  in  return, 
offering  to  recruit  the  English  and  Irish  companies 
in  the  Spanish  service  in  Flanders,  yearly,  with  fresh 
soldiers.  The  negotiations  fell  to  tlie  ground,  solely 
because  the  infante  cardinal  in  command  deemed 
it  not  prudent  to  spare  so  many  veterans  at  that 
moment  without  nmning  great  hazard.  The  whole 
correspondence  is  given  in  Clarendon's  State  Papers, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  29.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
that  could  have  added  more  greatly  to  the  King's 
unpopularity  tlian  this.  As  it  was,  the  soldiers  who 
were  raised  in  the  several  counties  for  ser\'ice  in 
Scotland  were  impressed  Avith  the  popuhir  rumours  of 
the  design  of  introducing  Popery,  M  the  Scots  should 
be  reduced  to  their  obedience.  (*) 

If  all  had  behaved  like  Lord  Holland,  whom  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  properly  appreciated,  when  he  de- 
scribed him  as  a  man  '*  fitter  for  a  show  than  a  field," 
there  would  have  been  but  a  remote  chance  of  such  a 
consummation.  On  two  occasions,  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  inflicting  a  serious  blow  on  the  mal- 

C)  Nul»OD,  p.  495. 
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contents,  he  disgraced  himself  and  those  with  hiin  by 
ordering  a  retreat  without  striking  a  blow.  The  first 
occasion  was  when  information  had  been  received  that 
Leslie  and  the  Scotch  array  were  in  full  march  south- 
wards. The  King  directed  Holland  to  advance  with 
the  cavalry  and  some  infantry  and  attack  hira.  The 
King  was  then  encamped  with  the  army  in  an  open 
field  called  the  Berks,  two  miles  west  of  Ber\vick. 
Holland  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Dunse,  strongly 
posted  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  position  too  strong  for  him,  and  at  once 
turned  about  and  retreated  to  the  camp.  A  similar 
scene  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  next  month. 
The  Scotch  were  again  repoiied  as  advancing.  Hol- 
land, watli  tlie  cuvalrj^  was  immediately  despatched  to 
encounter  them,  and  had  with  him  altogether  a  force 
consisting  of  1,000  horee  and  3,000  foot.  The 
weather  was  very  hot  (Clarendon  says  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  August,  but  it  was  evidently  the  4th  of 
June,  according  to  a  despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Vane),  {}) 
and  the  foot  could  not  keep  up  \vith  the  horse. 
Holland  came  suddenly  upon  the  Scotch  army,  at  a 
place  called  Maxwell-heugh,  a  height  above  Kelso. 
The  old  campaigner  had  drawn  up  his  force  so  as  to 
look  as  imposing  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  English 
were  discovered,  he  advanced  with  a  handful  of  horse, 
150,  and  some  5,000  or  0,000  foot.  Holland  reported 
them  as  ft,000  or  10,000.  The  English  general  sent 
a  trumpet,  commanding  them  to  retire.     The  Scotch 


(')  Riishworth.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  936.— Nalsou,  i.  231. — Compare  Claren- 
don'R  Hist.,  i.,  b.  ii.,  p.  168. 
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inquired  whose  iaiunpet  it  was.  They  were  answered 
that  it  was  Lord  Holland's.  "  He  were  best  to  be 
yn^ne,"  said  they.  His  lordship  thought  so  too,  and 
retreated  upon  his  infantry,  who  were  ab<iut  three 
miles  to  the  rear,  aaid  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  the  camp,  and  gave  his  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances to  the  king  that  night. 

Clarendon  remarks  that  "he  might  very  safely 
have  made  a  halt  at  Dunse,  till  his  foot  and  artillery 
came  up,  or  he  might  secxirely  enough  have  engaged 
his  body  of  horse  against  their  whole  pitiful  army."(*) 

It  is  a  curious  affair,  for  Lord  Holland  had  hitherto 
borne  the  character  of  a  man  of  coixrage,  and  had  seen 
service  in  Holland,  nor  was  he  suspected  of  playing  a 
traitor's  part,  and  he  had  with  him  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  officers ;  but  truly  **  nothing 
could  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  counsel  of  that  day, 
which  might  have  made  the  King  a  glorious  king 
indec^d."  (*) 

Many  of  the  troops  of  horse  that  accompanied  the 
King  were  raised  by  men  of  fortune,  and  consisted  en- 
tirely of  gentlemen,  gallantly  mounted  and  armed,  with 
their  servants  attending  them,  also  well  mounted.  (^) 
Such  was  the  one  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  tlie  poet, 
consisting  of   100  men,  which  he  had  placed  at  his 

(■)  Clarendon  Kkja  that  Holland  had  with  him  "  3,CNX>  foot.  2,000 
honsc,  and  a  Rt  tmin  of  artillery.**  But  Vano'B  letter,  written  at  the 
time,  gives  ouly  the  strcugth  just  enumerated. 

(")  Clarendon,  ffwf.— Baillie  Bays:  "llie  soldier*  that  day  were 
a  great  deal  more  nimhle  in  their  legs  than  amui,  except  their 
cavaliers,  whose  right  orm^  were  no  less  woary  In  whipping  than 
iheir  heels  in  jwling  their  horBes."     (i.,  p.  210.) 

(»)  Euahworth  li.,  p.  ii.,  929. 
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DiBoixaoisa- 
tjon  of  Army. 


Majesty's  disposal,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  £12,000. 
It  formed  part  of  Lord  Holland's  force  on  the  alx>ve- 
nientioned  occasiou,  and  was  splendidly  uttired  in  pic- 
turesque costume,  tLeir  uniform  being  a  white  doublet 
with  a  scarlet  coat,  and  a  hat  with  a  scarlet  feather.(^) 

The  King's  eyes  could  not  long  be  closed  to  the 
visible  indifference  of  his  army,  and  the  general  un- 
popularity of  the  war,  and  so  he  set  himself  to  arrange 
plans  for  a  pacification,  and  the  terms  were  agreed 
upon  on  the  ISth  of  June.  But  the  concessions  made 
by  the  King  only  opened  the  door  for  further  de- 
mands ;  the  ti'eaty  was  scarcely  ratified  before  it  was 
broken,  and  the  next  year  found  Charles  in  fiill 
march  again  on  his  '*  covenanting  rebelles."  C^) 

An  array  of  30,000  men  was  ordered  to  be  raised 
and  to  concentrate  upon  Newcastle.  Tlie  fidelity  of 
this  force,  or  of  any  one  similarly  raised,  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  composed  as  it  was  of  men  taken  from 
their  homes  on  an  errand  of  which  they  disapproved, 
and  who  were  devoid  of  any  e^prU  de  corpti,  in  the 
military  sense  of  the  term.  Mutinies  arose  in  several 
counties  before  the  regiments  had  marched  to  the 
North,  and  proclamations  in  consequence  were  issued 
in  Warwickshire,  Berkshire,  Devonshire,  and  other 
coxmties,(^)  where  several  of  the  officers  had  been 
murdered  by  their  men.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, appointed  to  the  chief  command,  wrote  on  the  4th 


I 


(*)  See  SeUci%(m$  from  the  Works  of  Sir  John  SuckUnfft  p.  30. 
(1836.) 

(')  A  letter  of  tho  King  feo  the  Earl  of  Kitbisdalc,  printed  in 
Lingurd  (note  ^),  ewfc  an.  1640. 

(')  Rymer.  9ub  an,  1640»  pp.  414,  415,  425, 
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of  June,  that  "so  general  a  defection  in  this  kingdom 
hath  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  any  ;"(^)  and 
Sir  Jacob  Astlcy,  one  of  the  staunchest  of  the  Royalist 
commanders,  WTote  from  Sclby,  on  the  10  th  of  July : 
"I  have  orders  from  my  Lord  General  to  send  4,000 
or  5,000  men  to  your  Lordship  (Conway),  to  New- 
castle ;  but,  considering  there  is  not  such  a  number 
yet  come,  and  those  that  are  come  have  neither 
colours  nor  halberds,  and  want  drums,  I  forbear,  &c. 
I  am  to  receive  all  the  arch-knaves  in  this  kinfrdom, 
and  to  arm  them  at  Selby.  Before  I  came  to  Selby, 
some  500  of  them  were  brought  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balliird,  and  these  beat  up  the  oflBcers  and  boors, 
and  broke  open  tlic  prisons,  &c.  Two  days  since, 
Colonel  Lunsford's  regiment  came  hither,  who  hud,  by 
the  way,  fought  with  all  their  officers. "(*) 

In  other  letters  of  the  13th  and  18th  of  the  same 
mouth,  he  says :  "  It  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
those  men  from  mutiny  if  they  should  miss  their 
seven  days'  pay ;  they  would  disband,  and  rise  against 
their  officers,  and  spoil  the  country.  Part  of  my 
regiment,  raised  in  Daintree,  is  there  totally  dis- 
banded, and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Culpepper,  bea^itly 
slain  by  the  Devonshire  men ;  and  300  of  the  Lord 
Marquis's  (Hamilton)  regiment  refused  absolutely  to 
go  to  Hull,  for  fear  of  being  shipped,"  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  wrote 
on  the  13th  of  August  to  Lord  Conway,  then  com- 


(»)  Sidney  Papers,  ii.  65i. 

C)   Letter,   quoted  in  Lord  Conwayj's   ItelntioH^  in    Dalrjrinple's 
Memorials,  ii.  84,  and  io  IlivrL  MSS.,  vol  1,570. 
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inanding  at  Newcastle,  lu-ging  him  to  do  Lis  utmost 
to  "  keep  the  soldiers  from  mutiny  until  moneys  came 
down,  which  h is  M aj esty  and  the  Council  were 
hastening  to  him  Avith  all  possible  diligence."!')  The 
"  march  of  intellect,"  too,  was  appai'ent,  and  was  be- 
coming dangerous,  for  the  men  debated  the  legality 
of  their  being  ordered  out  of  their  counties,  seeing 
that  tliere  was  uoforeif/n  enemy  to  cncountcr.(-) 
MartiAi  Law.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  repress  these  mutinies,  a 
strong  exertion  of  authority,  and  the  strictest  rigour 
of  disciphne,  were  absolutely  necessary.  But  how 
were  these  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Petition  of 
Eight,  which,  in  its  ardour  for  reform,  had  swept 
away  martial  law  altogether?  The  Commons  had 
manifestly  deprived  the  Sovereign  of  a  power  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  State. 
The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  declared  tliat  martial 
law  coiild  unly  legitimately  be  exercised  when  the 
army  was  actually  in  sight  of  an  enemy ;  a  dangerous 
decision,  for  clearly  in  the  absence  of  an  enemy, 
militarj^  subordination  might  be  virtually  at  an  end.('^) 
General  Lord  Conway  boldly  asserted  that  if  the  King 
would  give  him  a  commission  to  execute  military  law, 
he  w^ould  stand  the  consequence ;  and  if  any  lawyer 
should  deny  his  authority,  he  would  hang  him  up,  as 
the  shortest  way  of  refuting  his  argument.  ("*) 

(*)  "  The  hearts  of  all  might  bo  Been  averse  to  this  uiyust  war. 
The  tram-bundH  gave  out  peremptorily  that  they  were  not  obliged  to 
follow  tlio  King  without  the  country."  (Baillie's  Lettcrsj  i.  198, 
edit.  1841.) 

Q)  Tytler's  Mil.  Law,  p.  69. 

{*)  Rushworth,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1,199. 


CAMP   Of  TITB   rOVENAXTERS. 

The  forces  which  the  Covenanters  could  bring  into 
the  field  were  about  equal  in  numbers  to  those  which' 
the  King  had  prepared  against  thera  ;(')  but  then  they 
(the  Covenanters)  had  the  advantage  of  being  heart 
and  soul  in  their  country's  cause,  they  were  inspirited 
by  their  late  success,  aud  they  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  their  general.  (^) 

As  we  had  a  peep  at  the  Scots  in  the  economy  of 
their  camp  life  in  earlier  times,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  hear  an  account  given  of  them  by  one  of  them- 
selves at  this  juncture — a  minister  that  accompanied 
the  army : — 

"  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  have  cast  your  smu*  Cm^ 
eyes  athort  our  brave  and  rich  hills,  as  oft  as  I  did, 
for  I  was  there  among  the  rest,  being  chosen  preacher 
by  the  gentlemen  of  our  shire.  I  famished  to  half-a- 
dozen  of  good  follows  muskets  and  pikes,  and  to  my 
boy  a  broad  sword.  I  carried  myself,  as  the  fashions 
are,  a  sword,  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistols  at  my 
saddle ;  but  I  promise,  for  the  oflence  of  no  man,  except 
a  robber  in  the  body.  Our  hill  was  garnished 

on  the  top,  towards  the  south  and  tlie  east,  with  our 
mounted  cannon,  well  near  the  number  of  forty,  great 
and  small.  Our  regiment  lay  on  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  almost  round  about.    The  place  was  not  far  from 


(>)  "The  Scotch  army  was  about  22.000  fbot  and  3»000  horso. 
bettidefl  two  or  three  thousand  carrmge  hones,  with  swords  mid 
hagbuts/'     (Baillie,  i.) 

(')  **  Such  was  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  that  old  little  crooked 
soldier  (LosUul,  that  all,  with  an  incredible  HuhmiHsion,  Trom  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  gave  OTor  themaelTM  to  be  guided  by  him." 

VOL.    I.  B    « 
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a  circle,  .  .  capable  of  tents  for  40,000  men.  The 
crowners  (colonels)  lay  in  canvas  lodges,  liigli  and 
wide,  their  cn]»tiuns  about  tbeni  in  lesser  ones,  the 
soldiers  about  all  in  buts  of  timber,  covered  with 
divot  (turf)  or  straw.  Those  of  the  EngUsh  that 
came  to  visit  our  camp,  did  L^aze  much  with  admira- 
tion upon  the  supple  fellows,  with  their  plaids,  targes 
(shields),  and  dorlacks  (daggers,  or  short  swords). 
Our  captains,  for  tlie  most  part,  barons  or  gentlemen 
of  good  note ;  our  lieutenants,  most  of  old  soldiers, 
who  had  served  over  sea  in  good  charges.  Every 
company  bad,  Hying  at  the  captain's  tent  door,  a 
brave  new  colour,  Btamjx^d  with  the  Scottish  arms 
and  this  motto,  *  Ibr  Chrisfs  Crotm  and  Covenant^'  in 
golden  letters.  Our  general  had  a  brave  royal  tent, 
but  it  was  not  set  up.  His  constant  guard  was  some 
hundreds  of  our  lawyers,  musquetiers,  under  Durie 
and  Hopes'(0  command,  all  the  way  standing,  in  good 
arras  with  locked  matches,  before  his  high  gate,  well 
apparelled. 

*'Our  soldiers  were  all  lusty  and  full  of  courage, 
the  most  of  them  stout  young  plowmen ;  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  got  them  dollars  or  two  the  man,  for 
the  voyage  from  home,  and  the  time  they  entered  on 
pay  ;  for  among  our  yeomen,  money  at  any  time,  let  be 
then,  uses  to  be  very  scarce  ;  but,  having  once  entered 
on  the  common  pay,  their  sixpence  a  day,  they  were 
galliard  (lively).  None  of  our  gentlemen  were  any- 
thing the  worse  of  lying  some  weeks  together  in  their 


(')  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  of  Durie,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  two 
distinguished  lawyers,     (Note  to  I^ung's  BaiUtVs  Lettcrtt  i.,  p.  212.) 
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cloaks  and  boots  on  the  ground,  or  standing  all  nif^ht 
in  arms  in  the  greatest  stonn.  Our  meanest  soldiers 
were  always  served  in  wheat-bread,  a  groat  would 
have  gotten  them  a  lamb-leg,  which  was  a  dainty 
world  to  the  most  of  them. 

"  It  was  not  our  general's  intention  to  sit  long  at 
Dunse,  only  till  our  army  was  above  20,000  men, 
then  he  gave  out  obscurely  to  approach  the  English 
camp."(0 

The  Scots'  army  was  soon  collected.  The  officers, 
most  of  them,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  old  cam- 
paigners.  had  been  retained  in  pay,  and  the  men  who 
had  been  disbanded  after  the  pacification  of  Berwick, 
cheerfully  returned  to  their  colours.  Three  weeks' 
attentive  training  enabled  Leslie  with  confidence  to 
take  the  lield.  and  he  determined  on  going  into 
England  with  the  pretext  of  *'  presenting  their  griev- 
ances,to  the  King's  Majesty." 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1040,  they  crossed  tlie 
Tweed  at  Coldstream.  (^)  We  are  told  "  they  wore 
uniform  of  hodden  grey,  with  blue  caps,  and  each  man 
had  a  moderate  haversack  of  oatmeal  on  his  back."(^) 

Lord  Conway  was  in  command  at  Newcastle,  as  LoniCooi 
general  of  the  horse,  and  a  force  of  infantry  was 
ordered  to  garrison  the  town.  He  had  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  n»  with 
inadequate  and  undisciplined  forces  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  go  out  and  meet  them,  since  "  he  was  not  able  to 


{')  Baillio.  Ijeitert  and  JoumaU,  L  211. 

(«)  Ibul,  i.  256. 

C)  Old  Pomphlett,  quoted  m  C&rljlo'fl  Oliver  CromwtU,  L.  p.  132. 
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hinder  their  passage."  (^)  We  may  presume  that  it 
was  not  fear  of  the  enemy  that  deterred  hira,  for  he 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  unpaid  English  foot 
would  "  run  over  the  country  more  than  the  Scots, 
who,  he  verily  believed,  would  do  no  harm,  and  pay 
for  what  they  have/*  Clarendon  gives  him  a  high 
character  as  a  soldier,  *'  He  had  served,"  says  he, 
"  under  Lord  Vere  (Tilbury),  whose  nephew  he  was, 
and  there  was  no  action  of  the  English,  either  at  sea 
or  laud,  in  which  he  h;wl  not  considerable  command, 
aud  always  preserved  a  more  tlian  ordinary  reputa- 
tion;"(-)  but  he  is  consti'ained  to  express  his  own 
conviction,  that  if  Essex  had  had  the  direction  of 
military  affairs  at  this  time,  the  result  would  have 
been  very  diilerent.  Strafibrd  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  in  the 
place  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  re- 
signed on  the  plea  of  indisposition.  (^)  Strafford's 
energetic  spirit  could  not  brook  this  state  of  things : 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  nothing  was  done  to  hinder  him.  He  wrote 
accordingly  to  Conway  in  the  following  terms :  **  Your 
lordship  will  permit  me,"  he  writes,  "  to  deal  plainly 
with  you.  I  find  all  men  in  this  place  (York) 
extremely  ill-satisfied  with  the  guiding  of  the  horse, 
and  publish  it  infinitely  to  your  disadvantage,  that, 
having  with  you   2,000  horse  and  10,000  foot,  you 


(*)  See  The  Lord  Oowwaxfa  'Relati/m  (written  ib  vindication  of  his 
cuiidact  oa  this  occasion),  in  Dalrymple*B  HemoridU,  ii.  81. 
(«)  Hist.,  i..  b.  ii. 
(•)  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  Uemo ires  (jf  King  Ckarku  /.,  p.  147. 
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should  suffer  an  enemy  to  nmrch  so  long  a  way,  with- 
out any  skirmish  ;  nay,  without  once  looking  at  them. 
It  imports  you  most  extremely  by  some  noble  action, 
to  put  yourself  from  under  the  weight  of  ill  tongues. 
1  advise  that  you.  with  all  the  horse,  and  at  least 
8,000  foot,  and  all  the  cannon  you  have,  do  march 
opposite  to  them,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  be 
sure,  whatever  follows,  to  fight  with  them  upon  their 
passage." 

No  wonder  that  the  lord-general  wrote  strongly, 
for  Newcastle  was  the  Thermopylae  of  the  war,  and 
ought  to  have  been  defended  to  the  utmost.  Had 
the  Scotch  not  succeeded  in  passing  the  river  and 
gaining  possession  of  Newcastle,  their  army,  from 
want  of  pay  and  pruWsions,  would  probably  have 
been  broken  up.(^) 

Although  this  was  offered  as  advice,  Conway  felt 
that  it  was  a  command,  and  saw  that  an  attack  must 
be  hazarded,  despite  his  own  judgment.  He  went 
forward  for  four  days,  with  1,000  horse,  without  being 
able  bj  efl'ect  any  advantage,  and  retired  before  the 
enemy  to  Newcastle.  The  Scotch  arrived  at  New- 
burne,  about  four  miles  from  Newcastle.  Conway  met 
them  with  all  the  horse,  and  about  2,000  foot;  the 
rest  were  kept  in  reserve  at  Newcastle,  under  Sir 
Jacob  Astley.  (-) 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Conway  had,  from  the  first, 
written  to  complain  of  the  inadequate  means  placed 


(')  "  Onr  lurnie  is  already    diminUhed;    the  Ht.niita  of  viotuiilla, 
ftad  dittcipUuc.  has  mode  manic  Lu  run  awny."     (Bailliu,  i.  2o7.) 
(»)  Warwick,  p.  144. 
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at  his  disposal,  and  had  warned  the  Government  that, 
as  Newcastle  was  undefended,  if  attacked  by  artillery 
it  must  fall  an  easy  victim.  He  represented  that  the 
men  he  had  were  undisciplined  and  clamorous  for 
wages,  and  he  considered  them  more  dangerous  to  the 
cause  than  the  Scots  were  as  an  enemy. 

The  Enghsh  hastily  threw  up  some  eartli- works, 
hut  these  were  overthrown  by  the  fire  of  the  Scotch 
artillery  ;  and  upon  Colonel  Lunsford's  men,  who  had 
been  posted  there,  giving  way,  the  Scots  threw  a 
party  of  horse,  "  being  gentlemen  of  the  College  of 
Justice  troop,"  rapidly  across  the  river,  but  who  were 
driven  back  by  Conway's  horse.  These,  in  their  turn, 
were  routed  by  a  battery.  {*)  The  Scotch  army  Ciime 
across,  and  the  English  retired— their  horse  towards 
Durham,  (^)  the  infantry  to  Newcastle.  Tlie  Bishops' 
War(*)  was  at  an  end.     The  Scots,  with  their  minis- 


(0  Bishop  Bumet  {(htm  Tinu^a,  i.)  says  the  Scotch  had  some 
p(}ciiliar  sort  of  guns,  "  an  invention  of  white  iron,  tinned,  and  done 
about  with  leather,  and  corded  so  that  they  could  surve  for  two  or 
throe  dischargoa.  Thoy  were  light,  and  were  carrie<l  on  horses,  and 
when  they  came  to  Newborn,  the  English  army  that  defended  the 
ford  waa  so  aurprised  with  a  dischiirge  of  artillery,  eoroc  thought  it 
magic,  and  all  were  put  in  such  disorder,  that  the  whole  army  did 
ran  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  a 
command  in  it,  did  not  stick  to  own  that  till  ho  passed  the  Tecs,  his 
legs  tromhlod  under  him.*'  Gustavua  Ailolphus  had  a  portable 
loathom  artillery,  on  which  he  set  groat  store,  and  found  very 
efficient  on  accouut  of  its  easy  transport.  (See  Index  to  Harte'a 
Oustavwt  Adolphus).  Leslie,  probably,  had  provided  some  of  these ; 
ft  lesson  he  had  learnt  under  his  old  master. 

P)  "  The  truth  is,  our  horse  did  not  bohavo  themselves  well,  for 
many  of  them  ran  away,  and  did  not  Bccond  those  that  were  first 
charged."     (Hardwicke,  State  Papers,  ii.  IG'2.) 

(•)  "  Tho  warro  got  the  namo  of  bdlum  cpiacopaU."  [M&mow$  of 
Col.  Euichinaon,  p.  70.) 
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ters,  Bible  in  handC) — vowing  brotherly  love  to  the 
Enfj^lisli,  and  declaring  that  their  advance  was  but  a 
friendly  remonstrance — took  possession  of  Newcastle 
next  day  ;(®)  and  the  two  northern  counties  remained 
in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  insurgents. 

Then  followed  the  treaty  of  Ripon  (October  1),  Treaty  of 
"  consummating  in  council  the  disgraces  of  the  field," 
as  Eliot  AVarburton  wTote.(*^)  The  Scotch  reformers 
were  to  occupy  (pro  tern.)  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham  as  securities  for  the 
payment  of  £850  per  diem,  which  was  the  daily  pay 
of  their  army  till  the  peace  was  concluded ;  when  they 
received,  what  was  a  great  bonus  for  so  poor  a  country 
as  theirs,  a  large  sum  of  money  besides.  (*)  Two 
armies  had  now  to  be  provided  for  instead  of  one ; 


(*)  Tho  Bishop  of  Wurtzbarg  and  Bamberg  beicj;  obliged  to 
rumish  a  largo  contingent  to  the  ImperiaJ  array  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Bohoraiikn  war8,  in  1U18.  affixed  this  device  to  his  standards, 
*'  Una  manu  gladium,  altera  Breviarium"  (Sec  Horte's  GhM.  Adolph., 
i.  375.) 

(•)  "To-morrow  Newcastle  was  rendered  to  us.  The  aouldiera 
and  chief  citizenB  bad  fled  out  of  it  in  great  hast«.  In  the  King's 
uiagazino  wcr  found  good  atoro  of  biskctt  and  cheese,  and  5,000  armes. 
mutfkota  and  pikes,  and  other  provision.  Messrs.  Ilendersoon  and 
Cant  prcai^hed  to  a  great  contluenco  of  people  ou  the  Sonday." 
(DailUo.  I  257.) 

"  And  till  they  first  began  to  eanl 
And  spriuklo  down  tbe  corenaut.*' 

HudibraUt  pt.  tii-t  can.  ii.,  1.  765. 

(')  Prinr.e  Rnpcrl  and  ih«  OacoliVr*,  L  176. 

{*)  £125,0lX>  for  fivo  months'  subsistonco  of  their  army,  and 
fSfMOOOas  a  friendly  relief  fur  their  losact  and  neco9siti«>a."  (ChLreo- 
don,  ii.  309.) — "  Throe  hundrtxl  thonsand  pound  storling,  four  and 
fifty  hundred  thuuBaud  murks  SuottH  is  a  prettic  sonmu  in  uur  land. 
bosyde  the  eighteen  hundred  thousand  merks  for  our  arraie  these 
last  four  months,  and  twontie-fyvo  thousand  pound  sterling  for  the 
fifth  month  coming.*'    (Baillie,  i  297.) 
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but  the  Pai'llamcnt — which,  after  so  long  an  inter- 
regnum, had  to  he  sumnioued  to  vote  the  necessary 
supplies — did  it  ungrudgingly,  for  it  feli  that  the 
money-payment  to  the  Scotchmen  was  but  the  re- 
funding a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  done 
the  Parliament's  work,  in  frustruting  the  views  of  the 
monarch. 

The  Scots  having  now  obtained  all  that  tliey  had 
demanded,  and  being  flattered  in  the  bargain — for  the 
articles  of  paciiication  stated  (ignominiously  enough 
for  the  King)  that  they  had  been  good  subjects,  and 
that  their  military  expedition  had  been  calculated  for 
the  King's  honour  and  advantage — Charles  vainly 
expected  that  they  would  now  rest  satisfied,  and  that 
for  the  future  he  might  rely  on  their  loyalty.  So 
}X)cketing  the  humiliation,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
to  open  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  person,  as  a  further 
means  of  courting  pupularity,  thinking  thereby  to 
attract  to  himsell*  the  inilueuce  of  his  Northern 
subjects,  as  a  set-ofl*  to  the  disafl'ected  people  of 
England. 

It  was  during  the  King*s  residence  th?re  that  he 
received  information  of  that  fearful  insurrection  which, 
had  broken  out  in  L'eland,  by  which,  at  the  most 
moderate  computation,  the  lives  of  40,000  persons 
were  sacrificed.  (*) 

Charles  anticipated  that  the  Protestant  ardour  of 
the  Scots — which  had  lately  driven  them  with  such 
alacrity  to  arms — would  now  impel  them  with  addi- 


(*)  Clftrendnn,  TTiet,  I,  b.  iii.— May  (Pari  HUt,,  i.  326)  eaya  that 
200,000  Proteatants  were  massiicred. 
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fervour  to  rush  to  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Papists  i  but  their  zeivl,  when  no  lousier  stimulated  by- 
faction  or  by  interest,  had  become  very  feeble.  The 
King  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  assistance  to 
the  English  Parliament,  which  still  maintained  the 
consistent  course  it  had  hitherto  pursued  of  exalting 
its  own  authority  and  diminishing  that  of  the  King. 

The  standing  forces  of  Ireland — w^hich,  it  has 
already  been  stated,  had  always  existed  there  since 
the  time  of  Edward  IV. — had  been  greatly  augmented 
in  this  reign.  Under  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the 
ill-requited  and  ill-fated  Strafford,  (')  an  additional 
force  of  8,000  men  hail  been  raised,  and  that  noble- 
man hiul  incorporated  with  them  1.000  men  draughted 
from  the  old  army,  "all  of  them  Protestants,  to 
instruct  and  discipline  the  new  :  of  these  all  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  subalterns  were  composed ; 
the  superior  officers  were  likewise  Protestants. "  (^) 
The  design  was  to  have  brought  over  this  force  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  of  the  Scots ;  but  tho 
poverty  of  the  King,  and  the  decisive  metuiures  of  the 
Covenanters,  prevented   its   execution.      The  Parlia- 

(*)  Bitterly,  in  ultor  years,  must  the  King  have  ropont«d  of  Kib 
libaudouuient  ol'  Strutt'ord.  Kvon  amidul  the  ninh  liud  conriiaion  of  th«t 
batlle-ticld,  the  spirit  of  tho  fViond  whutu  he  hud  Bucrificod  »cwmB  to 
havo  hannttxl  liirn.  Among  the  corrertfKiiidenco  which  foil  into  tho 
hiuidii  uf  tho  eneioy,  aflor  the  battle  of  Nasoby.  wha  »  letter,  written 
by  the  King  to  the  Queen,  containing  the  following  passago . — 

"Jan.  M.  1«U5. 

"  It  IS  this,  nothing  can  bo  moro  eridvui  than  that  Strafibrd's 

inofloent  blood  hath  been  one  of  tho  great  causea  of  Ood*»  jiiist  Judgo- 

menu  upon  this  UAtion,  by  a  furious  civil  war.  both  aides  hithrrlo 

boiiig  almost  equally  jninished.  an  being  in  a  manner  0(|ually  guilty.'* 

(*)  Cftrto*B  Li/v  t^iht  Duk'^  o/  Ontwi^U,  i.  132. 
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ment  regarded  this  army  with  a  jealous  eye, 
insisted  that  it  should  be  disbanded.  The  King 
assented,  but  gave  orders  to  the  lords-justices  of 
Ireland,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  his  lieutenant- 
general  there,  "that  any  officer  of  the  army  should 
have  free  leave  to  transport  what  men  he  could  get  of 
that  army,  for  the  service  of  any  prince  in  amity  wnth 
this  Crown."  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  his  ilajesty  con- 
sented that  4,000  of  that  army  should  be  transported, 
for  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  Flanders ; 
an  arrangement  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  Charles,  as,  from  the  disposition  evinced 
to  assist  him  with  troops,  lately  alluded  to,  he  had 
every  reason  to  hope  that  at  a  future  time  the  services 
of  those  Irish  soldiei's  might  not  be  withheld  from 
him.  This,  however,  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the 
House  of  Commons  interfered,  and  passed  a  resolution 
under  the  name  of  "An  Ordinance  against  raising 
and  transporting  of  any  of  these  men  from  Ireland 
for  the  service  of  any  prince  whatever." (^) 

The  King  was  therefore  obliged  to  prohibit  the 
deportation,  and  a  number  of  disbanded  men  was 
consequently  turned  loose  in  the  country,  ready  for 
any  dangerous  work  that  might  be  cut  out  for  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  Houses  of 
Parliament   would   not   allow   Charles   to   fulfil    his 

(*)  Clarendon,  i.,  b.  Hi. — "  In  a  ronferenco  with  the  CommonB,  the 
House  of  Lords  resolves  thut  this  House  deems  it  not  fit,  nor  gives 
aaaont,  that  there  should  be  any  levies  of  men  in  Ii-olnnd,  for  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain."  (LQrds^  Joarnalst  Augast,  1641, 
p.  381.) 
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agreement  with  the  King  of  Spain,  yet,  after  the  dis- 
banding of  the  two  armies — English  and  Scotch — 
they  "  resolved  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
opinion,  and  holds  it  fit,  that  orders  should  be  sent  to 
the  officers  of  the  several  ports,  requiring  them  to 
permit  all  such  soldiers  of  the  late  disbanded  army  as 
shall  desire  it,  to  pass  beyond  the  seas,  provided  they 
take  such  oaths  as  are  usually  required  according  to 
the  laws."(')  We  may  find  the  reason  of  this  in  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  **  army  plots/'  and  a  monar- 
chical feeling  evinced  by  many  of  the  soldiers ;  they 
had  even  insidt<*d  the  guard  of  train-bands  that  had 
been  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  Houses,  and 
so  the  Parliament  had  thought  it  safer  that  these 
turbulent  yuiUtaires  should  have  the  option  of  being 
dispersed  abroad. 

The  King,  from  the  late  restrictions  on  his  pre- 
rogative, and  from  his  want  of  pecuniary  means,  felt 
his  utter  inability  to  suppress  that  dreadful  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  commit  to  the 
Parliament  the  charge  and  prosecution  of  all  mea- 
sures in  relation  to  it.  The  Commons,  who  had  been 
looking  out  for  every  opportunity  of  encroaching  on 

(*)  Lofdm*  Journals^  Oct..  1641.— ThU,  no  doubt,  alluded  to  tho  act 
pOBsed  in  tho  year  1605  (3  Jao.  I.,  c.  i,  sec.  12).  about  tho  time  of 
the  Ounpowdor  Plot,  and  contained  a  curiooB  rocital^  which  has  l>*>en 
copied  into  sub^ctpieab  acta: — "  And  fomsrouch  as  it  is  futiud  by  late 
experience  that  euch  os  go  volunt^irily  out  of  tbii*  rt^lm  to  serve 
foreign  princes,  statea,  and  potentates,  are.  tor  the  moat  part,  perverted 
in  their  religion  and  loyalty  by  Jeaoita  and  fugitivefi,  with  whom 
thoy  do  then  converse."  Ac 

And  it  euac'tiHl.  that  any  one  who  wont  out  of  the  country  without 
having  taken  tho  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony. 
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the  executive  of  the  Crown,  congnvtulatod  themselves 
on  such  a  crisis,  and  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  commission,  as  though  it  were  a  ti'ansference 
into  their  hands  of  the  whole  military  power  of  the 
Crown,  (i) 

A  bill  was  now  prepared  "  for  the  better  raising 
and  levying  of  soldiers  for  the  present  defenc-e  of  tlie 
kingdoms  of  England  and  L^oland."  The  King's 
power  of  impressment,  except  in  the  event  of  foreign 
invasion — a  power  exercised  during  all  former  times 
— was  in  the  preamble  declared  illegal,  and  contraiy 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  (^)  Yet  this  power 
being  necessary  to  be  exercised  at  this  time  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  authority  was 
by  this  act  given  to  the  justices  and  others,  to 
impress  such  a  number  of  men  as  his  Majesty  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should  appoint ;  thus, 
in  fact,  enabling  themsdveSf  but  not  the  AVwy,  to  raise 
forces  by  impressment. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  Charles  offered  to 
raise  10,tlOO  volunteers  for  service  in  Ireland,  and  to 
proceed  thither  in  person  to  take  the  command ;  but 
such  an  array  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  King, 
which  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  Commons 
to  decline  the  proposal.  (^)  The  King  next,  unwisely, 
came  down  in  person  to  the  House,  and  signified  his 
readiness  to  pass  the  bill,  provided  the  preamble  were 
omitted,  or  a  clause  inserted  saving  his  claim  and  the 


(1)  Ty  tier's  3f. 7.  hm,  71. 

(*)  ClHrontlnii,  ii.  27:1— May,  HUt  of  the  Long  Pari,  L  285. 

(*)  Rubbwortli,  i.,  pt.  iu.,  OtiO. 
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liberties  of  the  people.  (^)  This  interference,  how- 
ever, was  pronounced  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege. 
The  King  apologised  for  his  error,  and  the  bill  in  its 
integrity  passed  the  two  Houses,  and  received  the 
Royal  assent. 

After  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  "the  arrest  of  the  PoweroTcr 

the  Mtlitl^ 

five  raenibers."  the  King  had  to  eat  further  of  the  fl 

bread  of  humiliation.     One  great  object  of  the  Com-  fl 

nions.  a.s  a  means  to  an  end,  was  to  obtain  the  control  H 

of  the   militia.     Upon   no   other  measure  had  they  H 

been  so  ui*gent,  and  upon  no  other  was  Charles  so  H 

immovable,  (')     The  Parliament  debated  how  far  the  H 

power  of  the  mihtia   did  inherently  reside    in    the  H 

King,  being  now  unsupported  by  any  statute,  and  H 

founded  only  upon  immemorial    usage.     This   ques-  H 

tiou   became   at   length   the   immediate  cause  of  the  H 

faUil  rupture  between  the  King  and  his  Parliament;  ^M 

the  two  Houses  not  only  denying  this  prerogative  of  H 

the  Crown  (the  legality  of  which,  perhaps,  might  be  ^M 

somewhat  doubtful),  but  also  seizing  into  their  own  ^^H 

hands  the  entire  power  of  the  militia,  of  the  illegality  ^^H 

of  which  step,  says  Judge  Blackstoue  [Comm.^  i.  412),  H 

there  never  coiJd  be  any  doubt  at  all.     (See   Hari.  H 

MS.,y\\,  47,  edit.  1811.)    He  ofiered,  as  a  compromise.  H 

that  if  the  Houses  would  suggest  the  names  of  those  ^| 

whom  they  wished  to  recommend  for  military  com-  H 

(')  "  I    TriU   jMLSB   it   with    n  ira/v?   JHte  for  king  anil    pooplo.'*  ^H 

(Hifl  Slajesty'a  Speech  to  both  HoutieB:   ComnvyiW  Joiirn.,  Doc.  I^  ^H 

Itm;  Lartl$\  r>.  476.)  ■ 

D    "  Aud  living    asked  by  the  Earl   of  Pcmiiroke  whether  the  ^| 

militia  might  not  bo  (granted,  as  wad  doairod  by  the  Parliament,  for  ^H 

a  time,  ki3  Mmenty  swore  bv  Go. I,  not  for  an  hour."      (Rush.,  i.,  ^| 


pt. 
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niands»  he  would  appoint  them,  provided 
not  personally  objectionable  to  him.  Pro^ 
their  exercise  oF  military  power,  the  L'arlia 
took  the  command  of  all  the  garrisons  an 
places.  Sir  John  Hotham  was  appointed 
of  Hull.  Colonel  George  Goring,(*)  go 
Portsmouth,  was  directed  to  obey  no  orders 
as  he  should  receive  from  Parliament. 
Byron,  C)  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
unexceptionable  character,  was  displaced,  an< 
Conyers  appointed  in  his  room  ;  and  an  ordi 
prepared  for  the  ordering  of  the  militia  ii 
and  Wales,  appointing,  by  the  authority  c 
Houses,  fifty- five  lords  and  commoners  lieu 
different  districts,  with  power  to  nominafc 
and  officers,  and  to  supprcBS  insurrections, 
and  invasions. {^)  It  was  resolved,  at  the  i 
that  the  kingdom  be  put  into  a  posture  of  i 

(*)  Eldest  son  of  Lord  Gorbg.  afterwards  Eurl  of  Kc 
(')  "That  bloody  bragadochio,"  as  the  amiable  3 
Vicara  Htylea  him.     {Jehovah  Jireh,  pt.  iii.,  p.  143.) 
(■)  Rusbworth,  i.,  pt.  iii.,  c.  iv..  p.  5'Jl.     Also  pp.  516 
(*)  "  To  the  Head  CoiiHtables  of  the  Wapentake  ( 

every  of  thorn. 
"  Whereas,  wo  hare  received  an  order  from  both  H 
liament  for  seL^uring  the  countr}*,  and  to  that  end  are 
aill  to  our  assititance  the  Trained  Bands,  for  suppreRsisj 
assomblioa ;  these  are  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  said  c 
raand  you  to  give  present  notice  to  all  the  said  Tn 
both  horse  and  foot,  within  your  Wapentake,  that  they 
us.  or  some  of  his  Mtyosty's  Justices  of  Peace,  at  ,  . 
2  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  completely  furnished, 
view  the  same,  and  then  give  them  such  directions  w 
the  futherance  of  the  said  service.     Fail  not. 

"  Dated  6th  Feb.,  ITvil.  "  Tuomas  Go^ 

"Thomas  St( 
(From  Faiifax  Cor.,  Chaa.  L,  vol.  ii.,  366.) 
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This  vote  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war;  HortUoVoia. 
the  gauntlet  was  now  flung  down.  It  was  necessary 
to  repel  force  by  force.  Meanwhile  the  King  had 
retired  to  York,  and  held  his  court  there.  The 
Queen  had  proceeded  to  Holland^  on  the  pretext  of 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  but  her  real  object,  of 
raising  money  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  by 
pawning  the  Crown-jewels,  being  well  guessed  at. 
Tlie  King  prohibited  by  proclamation  all  persons 
whatever  from  obeying  the  orders  of  Parliament,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  his  commissions  of  array  for 
calling  out  and  mustering  the  militia  in  several 
counties,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  opposition 
to  the  Parliament's  ordinance  for  levying  the  . 
militia. (')  The  legality  of  this,  however,  is  ques- 
tionable, notwithstanding  the  immemorial  practice  of 
the  Crown ;  for  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  had 
received  the  royal  assent,  established  the  people's 
immunity  from  all  tiixes,  aids,  or  other  charges,  than 
such  as  were  imposed  by  consent  of  Parliament :  this 
command,  therefore,  from  the  King  alone  to  draw 
forth  the  militia,  and  arm  it  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
counties,  might  certainly  be  construed  into  a  viola- 
tion of  that  statute.  (^)  The  militia  was,  however, 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  either  by  tJie  command  of 


(')  "  HiB  Majestic*!;  Instructions  to  his  CommisHioners  of  Army 
for  tho  several  CouDtioa  of  Kiii^Uind,  and  the  Princif»Hty  of  Wnl<?»; 
And  TO  be  observed  by  all  SheriHj*.  Majors,  Justices  ui"  the  Peace. 
Bayliffs.  nc>adbaroQghs,  ConKinblen.  and  all  other  His  Mi\)>8ti<;'a 
loving  tfubjecta  whatsoever. — Yorke.  Sept.,  1642."  (Kitig't  Pam- 
phUis.  E.  117*  Brit.  Mu8.) 

(»)  TyUer'a  Mil.  Uw,  7:*. 
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the  King  or  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  oi'der  obeyed 
cither  for  the  one  or  the  other,  as  suited  the  tempers 
of  the  counties. 

The  ostensible  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  still 
considered  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  militar)- 
power,  and  the  Commons,  therefore,  made  use  of  the 
King's  name,  and  issued  their  orders  as  those  of  "  His 
Majesty,  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  " 
thus  drawnug  a  distinction  for  the  first  time  between 
the  office  and  the  person  of  the  King,  and  employing 
against  him  those  very  forces  which  they  le\'ied  in 
his  name  and  by  his  authority." (^) 


(')    "iTiBtructionB  Bgroed  ui>oa  hy  the  LortU  mid  ComTnouB  in 
Parlianicrit  fnr  tiieO.'fMity-Licutonauts  for  tlio  r^niitioa  uf    .     .     . 

"  Whereas  there  hath  bec*u  of  lule  a  most  dajugerous  aud  dt'sporate 
design  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  which  wc  have  just  causo  to 
l>eHeve  to  bo  in  effect  of  tlio  bloodie  couneils  of  Papists  and  oihor  ill- 
aflected  persons  who  hare  already  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  kiugdoox, 
of  Iroland,  and  by  reason  of  many  diacoverics,  wo  cannot  but  foai 
they  will  proceed  not  only  to  stir  up  the  like  rebelUoui  aud  insurrec- 
tions in  the  kinj^dom  of  Englmid,  but  also  to  buck  them  with  forces 
froia  ubroatL  It  is  orihiined  by  the  Lords  and  Cotumons,  now  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  that shall  have  jwwer  to  assemble 

ftud  call  together  all  and  sinj^ular  Hut  M'lj'-slie's  Hubjects  within  the 
county  of  ....  M  well  within  liberties  an  without,  that  are 
meet  aud  fit  for  the  wars,  and  them  tu  train,  exercise,  and  put  in 
roadiueas,  aud  after  their  abilities  well  and  sufficieutUc.  from  time  to 
time,  to  cause  to  bo  arrayed  aud  weaponed,  and  to  take  the  muster  of 
them  in  places  most  fit  tor  that  pur^iose,  and  shall  have  power  within 
the  same  countie  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  persons  of  quality  as 
to  him  shall  soom  meet,  to  bo  his  Deputie-Lieutynant,  to  be  ai)proved 
of  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  any  one  or  more  of  Uie 
said  deputies  so  assigned  aud  approved  of,    shall,  in  the  nbHenco 

or  by  command  of  the  same have  pownr  and  authoritie 

to  do  and  execute  within  the  countie  .  .  .  ,  all  such  power  and 
authoritie  before  in  this  present  ordinance  ordained,  and  so  shall  luivo 
power  to  make  colonels  and  captains  and  other  officers,  and  to  remove 
out  of  their  places,  aud  to  make  others  from  time  to  time,  as  be  shall 
think  fit  for  that  purpose;  and  his  deputies,  colonels,  captains,  andi] 
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ic  initiative  of  the  war  was  taken  by  the  King.  FiratAetof 
The  Parliament — conscious  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand 
— made  it  a  matter  of  principle  ami  policy  that  the 
first  open  act  of  s^^ression  should  proceed  from 
Charles.  (^)  He  had  resolved  to  proceed  to  Hull,  and 
secure  the  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  which  it 
contained.  The  possession  of  the  town  itself  would 
have  been  a  grand  i>oint  fur  the  King,  for  Hull  was 
then  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  king- 
dom. {^)  It  was  the  great  seaport  of  the  North,  where 
supplies  could  be  most  conveniently  received  from  the 

other  officers,  shall  have  further  power  and  anthoritie  to  load,  conduct, 
and  employ,  the  persons  aforesaid  arrayed  oiid  weapwncd,  as  woU 

witliiu  the  countie  of as  within  any  other  part  of  tbia 

reahn  of  England  or  dominion  of  Wales,  for  the  suppression  of  all 
reboUiona,  insurrections,  and  invasions  that  may  happen,  according 
aa  they,  from  time  to  time,  shall  receive  directions  by  his  Miyestie'a 
authoritie.  signified  to  them,  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled 
in  Parliament;  and  it  is  further  ordained,  that  such  persons  aa  shall 
not  obey  in  any  of  the  premises  shall  answer  their  neglect  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  a  Parliamentary  way,  and  not  otherwise, 
nor  elsewhere,  and  that  every  the  powers  granted  as  aforesaid 
sWl  continue  until  it  shall  bo  otherwise  ordered  or  declared  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  longer. 

•*  Joit5  Brows,  Clerk,  ParL" 

{Ki7uf$  PampUeis,  B.  117,  4»*  Lond.,  1642.) 

(')  Lonl  Nugeut's  Hatnpdent  ii.  151. 

(')  At  the  commencement  of  the  Covenanters*  war,  the  foUowing 
**  Instructions  for  Cnpt.  W.  Logge.*  on  receiving  the  ordnance,  arms, 
and  provision,  sent  to  Kingston -upon  •Hull,"  will  be  found  in  Rush" 
worth,  i.,  pt;  iii.,  33.    They  afford  tia  a  list  of  arma  in  use,  and  the 

•  Tbia  iM^  dooMlMa,  **  HooMt  Wm  Ii«tf«"  (■«•  OoUliu'  Ftfrv^t,  Dutmonth),  lb* 
latthhil  friend  of  Prinos  Biip«rt,  and  ib*  dorotod  »€rnat  ud  loldiBr  of  tiw  Kinff.  Be 
hftd  wrTed  mM  a  rolaatoor  undsr  Quateraa  Adolphaa,  ia  I8JQ.  and  aftemrda  Id  the 
Low  CoonUioa  imdar  Priao*  Miwiioa.  On  Hla  rotora  to  Eogland,  ba  waa  appalziiad 
**lcetp«r  of  Uw  Ki&c'a  wardroba  dvrinir  Ufa,"  aad  1000  after  "groom  of  tba  bad- 
obambar."  At  tba  baltia  of  Woceaaior  be  waa  wounded  and  Uki&m  priaonar,  and  would 
hftva  b«CB  azeouMd.  but  that  bla  wife  (a  daofhtar  of  Btr  W.  Waabiiceoii.  and  nleoe  of 
the  Dnka  of  BuckiDtcbun)  «ontrt*ad  bla  eaeape  from  Corantrr  raol  In  her   oloCho*. 


Kii  aon,  in  1973.  wma  raised  to  tba  paanca^  inhadtad  ttaaaUj  by  tba  prvaeiit  Earl  ot 
Dnrtmottib. 
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Continent,  and  it  contained  arms  for  about  30,000 
men,  both  foot  and  horse,  which  had  been  collected 
there  during  the  Scotch  rebellion.  (^)  The  King's 
intention  was,  however,  only  to  possess  himself  of  the 
stores,  not  of  the  town,  for  the  little  force  that 
attended  him  would  have  been  insufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.      The   Parliament  was   quite   alive   to  the 


GoTemmeat  prices  at  which  they  wero  to  be  issued  to  the  tiuiu- 
bands,  who  were  Buppliod  at  the  country's  expense. 

*'  Tho  priccfl  of  powder,  match,  and  arms  to  be  aold,  viz.  t — 


Powder  

Miitoh 

Musquets        

BondaleorH     

Reata  for  Musquets 

Mnsqoet-shot 

Long  Pikes     

Corslet,  consisting  of  Back,  Brest, ) 
Gorget,  and  Head-piece  ...  J 

Swords  

Girdles  and  Hangers  


18d.  the  pound. 
£1  lOs.  the  c.  weight. 
I85.  <>d.  the  piece. 
3a.  Od.  the  piece. 
lOd.  the  piece.     ^ 
18s.  tho  c.  weight. 
3a.  2d.  tho  piece. 

22a.  tho  piece. 

7s.  6d-  the  piece. 
2a.  the  piece." 


(')  Rushworth.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  564. — Simultmicously  with  the  preparation 
of  these  pages,  a  trial  is  recorded  iii  the  daily  newspapers!,  wherein 
tho  facts  respecting  the  King*s  booties.^  visit  to  this  town  are  re* 
cited.     Vide  Thnetf,  Saturday,  Nov.  23.  1801  : — 

"The  Mayor,  Aldorraen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 

Kingston-npon-Hull,  v.  The  Attorney-General. 
"This  wovs  ft  liitl  hy  the  corporation,  claiming,  or  against  tho 
Crown,  thesiteof  the  ancient  citadel  and  fortificjitioua  of  Hull,  erected 
by  Honry  VIIF.  and  Charles  II.,  and  the  adjoining  foreshore,  upon 
the  same  being  disuBc<i  for  military  purposes  since  1858.  The  bill 
contained  a  short  summary  of  the  early  history  of  Kingston-npou- 
Hu.ll,  fn>m  1377.  and  that  in  IHO  Charles  I.  attempted,  unsuccessftillj, 
to  appoint  Sir  Thomas  Gleuham  governor  extraordinary  of  HuU,  but 
that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  selected  for  that  office  by  Parliament,  and 
that  shortly  afterwords  the  King  summoned  Hotham  to  surrender 
Hull,  but,  with  many  protestations,  was  refused  admittance  into  tUo 
town.  Tho  Purliiinieutary  forfos  continued  to  hold  tbo  town  and 
ciLRtlo  until  the  Itestoi'atiou,  when  pussession  was  resumed  by  tho 
Crown." 
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importance  of  the  place,  and  had,  in  appointing  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  be  governor,  selected  an  officer  in 
whom  they  had  reason  for  placing  confidence ;  and 
about  800  of  the  train-bands  of  Yorkshire  had  been 
ordered  to  do  duty  there.  But  that  no  uncertainty 
might  exist  as  to  the  stores,  the  Parliament  had 
ordered  Lord  Warwick,  their  admiral,  to  proceed  by 
sea,  and  embark  them  and  convey  them  to  the  Tower. 
Hotham  had  already  received  orders  to  that  effect. 
The  King  felt  equally  determined  to  recover  what  he 
considered  his  own  proj)erty,  as  the  most  part  of  the 
stores  had  been  purchased,  not  by  Puj'liameutary 
grants,  but  by  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  and 
others  for  the  Scotch  war.(*) 

On  the  23rd  of  April  the  King  set  forth  on  horse- 
back from  York,  and  arrived  before  the  gates  of  Hull 
at  eleven  a.m.,  escorted  by  three  hundred  gentlemen 
and  their  attendants.  Charles  entertained  hopes  that. 
if  he  presented  himself  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  Hotham,  overawed  by  his  presence,  would 
admit  him  and  his  retinue.  But  the  governor  was 
on  his  guard.  He  shut  the  gates,  and  refused  to 
open  them,  unless  his  Majesty  would  condescend  to 
enter  with  only  twelve  attendants.  From  eleven 
o'clock  till  five  did  the  King  hold  parley  witli  Sir 
John,  endeavouring  to  induce  him  to  admit  Iiim  ; 
but  in  vain.  At  that  Beverley  Gate  the  monarch  of 
England  received  the  first  lesson  of  actual  rebellion ; 
and  that  conference  may  be  set  down  as  the  opening 


boloni  lit 


(')  Rtiflliworih.  L,  pt.  iii.t  664.      "Our  ma^^tusinc  and  munition 
(uur  own  proper  goodi*}."     (His  Mi^csty  to  liouflo  of  Comuu>n&.) 
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scene  of  the  tragic  play  of  the  Civil  War ;  and  there 
the  King  incurred  the  deliberate  risk  of  uugraceful 
discomfiture :  strange,  in  a  person  possessed  of  so 
high  a  sense  of  dignity !  C) 

The  opposition  encountered  at  Hull  afforded  the 
King  a  plea  for  establishing  a  body-guard,  and  he 
selected  for  that  honour  a  regiment  of  train-bands 
(Sir  Robert  Strickland's)*  about  COO  strong,  to  be 
paid  every  Saturday  at  his  own  charge;  and  "ap- 
pointed such  gentlemen  as  were  willing  to  Ust  them- 
selves into  a  troop  of  horse,  and  made  the  Prince  of 
Wales  their  captain.  C*^) 

The  Parliament,  of  course,  resolved  "that  the  King, 
being  seduced  by  evil  counsel,  intended  making  war 
against  his  Parliament,  which,  in  all  its  consultations 
and  actions,  had  proposed  no  other  end  but  the  care 
of  his  kingdom  ajid  the  performance  of  aU  duty  and 
loyalty  to  his  person  ;  that  this  attempt  was  a  breach 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary 
to  his  oath,  intending  to  a  dissolution  of  the  GJovem- 
ment ;  and  that  whosoever  should  assist  him  in  such 
a  war  was  a  traitor  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kiugdom."(^) 


(']  SoQ  Kagent's  Sampden,  233. — FcUrfaaB  Comdptm.  OwU  Wart, 
iil2. 

(*)  Clarendon,  ReheU.,  ii.,  b.  v, 

(*)  ClttTuadou,  i.  50ti-18.— Buahworth,  iv,  bQb,—JowrmU,  t.  16. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


OPEN   aKBei.uoir — crrn.  var  oosocbnces — bssex  APFonrrED  to  cov- 
luxD  rABMiymrt'a  porck»— ucrrrso  ur  or  tki  botaii  btaxdard 

AT    yOTTINGHAM — PRWCES    RUFEBT  AND    KAURICE    ARRIVE — LOM    OF 

EOBTsMorrn — cruelties  and  amenities  or  the  war — the  elvg's 

SUPrORTBIUI — COAT  ASD  OONDDCT  MONUT — BAD  PROSPECTS  OE  ROYAL 
CAUSE  AT  rnUT — WANT  OP  MOXBT  AKO  ARMS— COMPARISON  OP  ROTAL 
AXD  PARUAKENTART  ABJCIE8 — OElfKBALB — CBOXWSU.  A5D  HIS  IBOH* 
SIDBS — ARMOUR  WORN  AT  TUX  PERIOD. 

The  Parliament  now  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  made  R«i>eDioii. 
every  exertion  to  act  In  opposition  to  the  King. 
Essex  was  appointed  lord -general,  and  both  Lords 
and  Commons  declared  that  they  would  live  and  die 
with  him  in  the  national  quarrel.  (*)  The  army 
under  his  command  was  to  consist  of  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot,  amounting  in  total  to  about  24,000 
men ;  seventy-five  troops  of  horse,  5,000  men  ;  five 
troops  of  dragoons,  500  men;  besides  a  train  of 
artillery  and  pioneers. 

The  train-bands  of  London,  imder  Sergeant-Major 
General  Skippon,(*)  mustered  daily  for  exercise,  and 

(»)  May,  ii.  33. 

(»)  Rushworth. — Clarendon  aayB  that  this  waa  an  "office  never 
before  heard  of  *'  (namely,  conunandant  of  the  train-bandB).  Philip 
Skippon,  by  long  and  mcritorioua  service  in  Holliutd,  had  lutsod 
himself  &om  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  a  company.  Betuming  to 
England  he  obtained  the  captaincy  of  the  Artillery  Garden,  which  was 
the  school  of  arms  for  the  metropolitan  diatriot,  and  ho  woa  now 
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litting'  up  tho 
BUndard. 


professed  the  greatest  attacliment  to  the  cause ;  the 
arms  from  Hull  had  been  safely  removed  to  the 
Tower ;  a  forced  loan,  at  eight  per  cent. — ^to  be  paid 
either  in  ciish,  plate,  or  jewels — replenished  the 
treasury ;  large  sums  were  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  materiel ;  £100,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  sum 
voted  to  suppress  the  Irish  rebeUion;(^)  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  named,  by  ordinance,  admiral  of  the 
fleet — the  officers  and  seamen  of  which,  ever  since  the 
vewata  qumdio  of  skip-money,  had,  as  a  body,  taken 
part  with  the  merchants  in  favour  of  the  popular 
interest,  placed  themselves  and  their  ships  under  his 
command ;  and  a  considerable  force  instantly  sailed 
for  the  Humber. 

In  August  of  that  year  (1643),  the  King  had 
proceeded  to  Nottingham  and  set  up  his  standard 
there — a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  the 
official  summoning  of  the  subjects  to  arms.  The 
reason  which  Induced  Charles  to  take  this  decisive 
step  was  the  fact  of  Portsmouth  being  besieged  by  a 
Parliamentary  army  :  Goring,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  by  the  Parliament,  ha^^ng  had  the  duplicity 
to  make  them  believe  that  he  was  a  convert  to  its 
views.  Clarendon  draws  an  admirable  sketch  of  the 
liie  of  this  gifted  and  unprincipled  man.  "He  had 
such  a  dexterity  in  his  addresses,"  says  he,  "  in  recon- 
ciling the  greatest  prejudice  and  aversion,  that  he 


promoted  to  be  major-general,  or  as  that  rank  was  then  termed, 
sorgeant-migorgonoral,  of  tbo  city  militia.  Clurcndou  (iv.  198)admitH 
that  he  was  "  a  good  oflicer,  a  nmn  of  ordor  and  sobriety,  and  un- 
tainted with  rioo;'*  yet  iUitorato,  and  prejudiced  against  the  Church. 
C)  May,  ii.,  p.  33. 
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was  enabled  to  deceive  every  one  that  trusted  in  him. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  he  had  actually  received  £4,000 
from  his  new  masters  for  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  baseness  to 
take  from  the  Queen  £13,000  (which  she  had  raised 
by  a  sale  of  plate  and  jewels)  to  gain  over  the 
garrison."  When  the  Parliament  had  resolved  on 
organising  an  army,  Goring  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  their  horse.  Essex  was  very  desirous  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  one  who  had  so  high  a 
military'  reputation  as  Goring,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  his  command ;  but,  being  never  at  a  loss  for 
excuses,  he  neglected  the  summons,  and  continued  at 
Portsmouth.  At  last,  being  ordered  peremptorily  to 
join,  he  wrote  what  Clarendon  calls  "  a  jolly  letter/* 
but  which  was  evidently  a  very  impudent  one,  and 
plainly  stated  that  as  Portsmouth  was  the  King's,  he 
could  not  leave  it  without  his  Majesty *8  permission.  C) 
"  This  declaration  of  the  govemour  of  a  place  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  place  of  strength 
in  England,  and  situated  upon  the  sea,  put  them  into 
many  apprehensions."  (^) 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Sir  William 
Waller,  with  all  the  train-bands  of  Hampshire,  was 
immediately  ordered  to  invest  Portsmouth  by  land, 
and  Lord  Warwick  to  blockade  it  by  sea.  To  the 
King  and  those  with  him  this  news  was  higlily 
inspiriting ;  and  after  the  repulse  at  Hull,  and  other 
disastrous  matters,  they  stood  much  in  need  of  en* 


(■)  See  Bla&nw*B  CM  TTar  in  Sut$eM,  p.  7. 
(s)  j^ipeii.  £■(  Clorondon,  iii. 
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couragemeiit.  Charles  rejoiced  at  the  effect  likely 
to  be  produced  by  "the  early  declaration  of  so 
important  a  place,  and  that  Goring-  had  returned 
to  his  duty  and  allegiance,  and  he  doubted  not  but 
that  so  skilful  an  officer  had  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  defence ;"  at  all  events,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  hold  it  out  until  a  force  was  collected  to 
relieve  it-  Essex  and  his  officers  were  proclaimed 
traitors,  a  compliment  which,  of  course,  the  Parlia- 
ment returned,  by  declaring  the  Eoyal  proclamation 
a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper.  At  the  same  time, 
Charles  required  "  all  men  who  could  bear  arms,  to 
repair  to  him  at  Nottingham  on  the  22nd  of  August 
following,  on  which  day  he  would  set  up  his 
standard  there,  when  all  good  subjects  were  ordered 
to  attend,  (^) 

Goring,  the  treacherous,  had  hastened  the  crisis  so 
long  anticipated.  After  all  the  commissions  of  array 
had  been  issued,  it  was  necessary  to  select  some  point 
of  general  rendezvous,  and  Nottingham  was  the  place 


(')  The  Boyal  standard  had  on  it  the  device  of  a  hand  pointing  to 
a  crown,  with  tho  motto  "Give  to  Cscsar  his  dno."  Clarendon  (who 
must  have  been  present  at  that  memorable  ceremony)  and  May,  the 
Parliamentary  hiatorian,  state  that  it  orcurrod  on  the  25th  of  August. 
(In  appendix  E  to  Clarendon's  Hist.,  the  22nd  ie  mentioned.)  Baker*8 
Ohroni-cU  has  the  20th ;  Ludlow  and  liul  strode  say  it  was  on  the  24th  5 
GniKOt  tho  22ud ;  and  Raahworth  and  Lilly,  the  22nd.  Tho  Mercuriua 
Belgicu$  oou^vmB  this  latst;  "1642.  August  22nd.  His  Majesty  Bet 
np  his  Standard  Boyal  at  Nottingham,  for  raising  of  forces  to 
suppress  the  robels,  then  marching  against  him."  The  Journal  of 
tho  House  of  Oommons  of  the  24th  proves  that  intelligence,  at  that 
date,  had  been  received  of  the  standard  having  been  set  up,  and  that 
a  debate  had  ensued  in  consequence.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
standard  was  first  raised  on  tho  22nd,  and  continued  to  wave  over 
Nottingham  until  the  26th. 
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fixed  upon  by  the  King,  after  many  debates  with  his 
council. 

"The  setting  up  of  the  standard/'  as  it  was  some- 
what ostentatiously  expressed,  was  but  a  sorry  inau- 
guration of  hostilities.  The  whole  affair  was  flat,  the 
weather  was  gloomy,  and  the  ceremonial  had  not  the 
eflect  of  producing  that  rush  of  loyalty  which  was 
expected.  "There  was  little  other  ceremony,"  says 
Clarendon,  "than  the  sound  of  a  few  drums  and 
trumpets ;  melancholy  men  observed  many  ill  pre- 
sages about  that  time.  There  was  but  one  regiment 
of  foot  yet  brought  together ;  so  that  the  train-bands, 
which  the  sheriff  had  drawTi  together,  were  all  the 
strength  the  King  had  for  his  person  and  the  guard 
of  his  standard.  There  appeared  no  conflux  of  men 
in  obedience  to  the  proclamation ;  the  arms  and 
ammunition  were  not  yet  come  from  York,  and  a 
general  sadness  covered  the  town. 

"  The  standard  was  blown  down  the  same  night  by 
a  very  strong  and  imruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed 
again  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  tempest  was  allayed. 
This  was  the  melancholy  state  of  the  King's  aflkirs 
when  the  standard  was  set  up."(^) 


(»)  Hint,  vol  iii..  b.  v.,  p.  191.— "Cot  Sherrington  Talbot  was  at 
Nottinghiun  whoD  King  Charles  I.  did  set  np  his  standard  apon  the  top 
of  the  tower  there.  He  told  me  that  the  first  night  the  wind  blew  it 
so,  that  it  hung  down  almost  horizontal,  which  some  did  take  to  bo 
ma  ill  omen."  (John  Aubrey,  Merru,,  41.)— Roshworth  Bajrs,  "The 
standard  was  taken  oat  of  the  castle,  and  carried  into  the  6old,  a 
little  on  the  book  side  of  the  castle  wall  ;**  and  that  it  resembled  the 
Oitj  streamers  used  at  the  Lord  Mayor*8  Show-,  that  abore  2,000 
parsons  were  present  altogether;  and  that  at  night  it  wa«  oarriad 
bock  to  the  castle,  and  set  up  again  next  day.    (i.,  pt.  iil.,  783.} 
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It  was  here  that  the  King's  nephews,  Eupert  and 
Maurice,  joiued  the  army.  The  former  had  been 
appoinkxl  to  command  the  horse,  and  he  infused  fresh 
life  to  the  cause ;  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  observed, 
"He  put  that  spirit  into  the  King's  army,  that  all 
men  seemed  re8olved."(*)  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicings  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  the  young 
princes,  the  news  arrived  that  Portsmouth  had  fallen, 
"  which  almost  struck  the  King  to  the  heart." (*) 

On  the  29th  of  August,  his  Majesty  issued  the 
following  proclamation  and  instruction  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Array : — 

S2iIi)rtr(I0  A  desperate  and  dangerous  KcboUion  ijs  raist 
and  ail  Army  marching  against  Us,  and  such  other  of  Oar  good* 
Subjec'ta  whose  Loyulty  and  Afiectiou  U  omitient  unto  Us,  in  BeveraU 
Comitiosof  the  kingdomo,  under  pretence  of  some  Authority  from  both 
Our  HouBea  of  Varltamcut,  and  the  aamo  is  done  by  our  eouBent,  and 
for  the  safety  of  our  Person,  wliereby  many  of  our  loving  Subjects 
ore  misled  and  engaged  in  undutifuU  and  disloyal!  Actionn  against 
Ub  their  Soveraigue,  and  to  oppose  persons  immediately  authorized 
by  Ub,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace :  We  do,  for  the  Information  of  all 
Oar  good  Subjects,  that  thoy  may  bee  no  longer  corrupted  or  giedaced 
by  these  false  and  damnable  infusions,  declare,  That  Wo  do  disavow 
Our  consent  to  any  of  the  protended  Ordinances,  and  do  protest 
against  the  same,  and  all  the  proceedings  thereupon,  as  seditious: 
troaaonable  to  Our  Person,  Crowno,  and  Dignity,  And  do  dechireii' 
That  the  Army  now  under  the  command  of  the  Earle  of  Essex,  and 
raised  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdome  by  his  direction,  or  by  the  direc- 
tion of  auy  pi*etended  Ordinance,  is  raised  against  Us,  oud  to  take 

(1)  ATemoiret,  277. 

(')  Clarendon,  Hist. — "  Goring  then  went  to  France."  as  Bul- 
Btrode  says,  "with  the  money  ho  liad  received  on  both  aides, 
without  making  good  his  promises  to  either.**  That  author 
"  That  if  his  conscience  and  integrity  had  equalled  his  wit  and  couragttfl 
he  had  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  ago.  His  subsequent 
return  and  command  in  the  army  was,  doubtless,  occasioned  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  very  active  assistance  which  he  afforded  to  the  Queen. 
whilst  in  France,  ia  procuring  both  money  and  arms."  (See  Note  to 
Evelyn*s  Journals,  v.  110.) 
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ftway  Oar  life  from  Uh,  And  that  he.  and  all  who  shall  odhoro  to  him, 
are  Traytors  by  the  kuown  established  Lawes  of  this  Kingdom  -.  And 
theroforc  Our  expreeso  oommond  uuto  you,  and  to  ercry  of  you  is, 

"I. 

"  Tliat  you  forthwith  raise  oil  possible  power  for  the  ftpprohenoion 
of  the  Boid  Eorlc  of  Essex,  and  hiu  Confederates ;  and  that  with  such 
forces  of  Horse  and  Foot  you  shall  fight  with,  kill,  and  sluy  all  snch 
as  Bhall  by  force  oppose  you  in  the  execution  of  these  Our  CommandB, 
and  anch  who  t^hall  presume  to  put  the  Ordinance  of  the  Militia  in 
execution  against  our  evpresso  pleasure  and  consent.  And  you  shall 
pursue  the  said  Rebels  and  Traytors  in  the  said  Counties,  or  in  Jiny 
other  Counties  or  parts  of  the  Kingdome  into  which  they  shall  retire 
themselves.  All  which  forces,  so  to  bo  raised,  shall  have  the  some 
pay  as  the  rest  of  Oar  Army  is  to  hare. 

"U. 
**  Tou  shall  defend  and  protect  all  Our  Subjects  from  violence  and 
oppression  by  the  illcgall  pretended  Ordinance  concerning  the  MUltiai 
the  pretended  Ordinance  for  the  Earlo  of  Essex  to  l>e  GvucroU,  or  any 
other  Ordinance  to  which  We  hare  not  or  shall  not  give  Our  consent. 
And  shall  not  suffer  any  of  Our  loving  Subjects  to  be  troubled  or 
molested  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  said  pretended  Ordinances^ 
but  shall  assist  and  defend  them  from  any  Summons,  MeesexigexBi 
Serjeant,  or  Warrant,  which  shall  disturbe  them  for  the  same.  And 
the  stud  Messengers  or  Serjeants  you  shall  up[irehcnd  and  commit 
to  Prison  as  seditious  Disturbers  of  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom. 

"You  shall,  to  your  uiinost  power,  assist  the  execution  of  Our 
Commission  of  Array,  which  ought  to  bee  obeyed  by  the  known 
Iawqs  of  the  Land ;  And  if  any  Factions  or  Seditious  Persons  shall 
raise  any  Power  to  oppose  Our  said  legall  Commissiou.  or  the  execu* 
tion  thereof,  you  shall,  in  your  several  Counties,  levie  men,  and  them 
toad  out  of  your  said  Counties  to  the  place  where  such  force  is  raised* 
and  suppressc  the  same.  More  especially,  you  shall  be  ajrding  and 
assisting  to  the  Lord  Marquesse  Hertford,  who  is  authorized,  by  Our 
Commission,  GencraJl  of  Our  Forces  in  the  Western  ]vart8 ;  and  tc> 
the  Earle  of  Cumberland  Our  Lieutenant  General  for  the  County  of 
Yorke ;  and  to  the  Lord  Strange,  and  Colonoll  Goring :  And  to  that 
purpose  )'0u  shall  levy  such  other  Forces  of  Horse  and  Foote  as  the 
said  Martiuoase  shall,  by  hie  Commission,  give  you  power  to  do,  under 
such  Colonels.  Commanders,  and  other  ofHoers  as  shall  be  by  him 
appointed*  or  directed  withiu  the  sovcrall  Counties  mentioned  in  his 
Commission,  as  the  Earle  of  Cumberland^  and  as  the  Lord  Scrango 
shall  likewise  direct  in  the  Counties  within  their  BoveroU  Commissiooa. 

••IV. 
*'  Oar  Qzpreese  pleosoro  and  Command  is.  That  you  disarme  alt 
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Popish  Rccanants,  and  nil  Buch  other  dangerous  and  iU-afTect^ 
Persons,  and  Brownists,  Annbaptists,  and  other  Sectiirie*.  as  well 
Clorgymen.  as  others,  as  have  testified,  or  shall  tostifie  their  ill  dis- 
poaition  to  the  peace  and  GoTerumcnt  of  the  Kingdome.  And  yon 
shall  endeavour,  by  causing  Our  severall  declarations,  Messages,  and 
Answers  to  be  publikoly  read  in  Churches  and  other  places,  to  clearo 
Our  proceedings  from  all  false  imputations  and  aspersions;  and  shall 
&om  time  to  time  certiHe  Us  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  publiqae 
Service.  And  that  Our  directions  to  you,  and  your  advert i seme iits 
to  Us  may  have  a  oleere  aud  reatly  passage  We  do  hereby  Command 
all  FoBt-Masters,  That  they  do  not  sufTor  any  Letters  or  other  Dis- 
patches, to  or  from  Us,  to  bo  intorcoptDd  or  stayed,  as  they  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  their  utmost  perils.  And  if  any  bold  person 
by  what  authority  soever,  shall  presume  to  make  such  stay  of  thoea 
Dispatches,  you  shall  apprehend  such  persons,  and  shall  give  all 
assistance,  and  protection  to  those  persons  employed  in  such 
Dispatches. 

"V. 
"  If  you  shall  fin  do  any  disaflfocted  persona  raising  any  parties 
against  Us,  eiprcading  scandals  or  imputations  to  Our  proceedings, 
like  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  KIngdomo,  you  shall  cause  oU  such 
persons  (upon  good  proofs  of  their  misdemeanors)  to  be  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison,  till  thoy  shall  answer  their  Offences  in  sach 
auuuier  as  is  agreeable  to  Law  aud  Justice. 

"YI. 

"  Ton  shall  take  fi*om  the  said  Rebels  and  Traytora,  and  their  Ad- 
herents, all  Arms,  Ordinance,  and  Ammnuition ;  and  snch  as  they 
have  taken  from  any  of  Our  good  Subjects,  you  shall  restore  againo 
to  the  true  Owners.  And  whereas  divers  Seditions  persons,  under 
pretence  of  Commissions  &om  the  Earle  of  Essex,  presume  to  Lgvjt^h 
Horse  and  Footc,  and  to  collect  money  for  the  same,  you  shall  Beizo^f 
upon  all  Horses,  Armes,  Ammunition,  Money,  Plate,  or  other  pro- 
visions whatsoever,  raised  or  provided  under  any  such  Pretences,  and 
without  Our  exprcBso  Authority,  for  the  fomenting,  or  maintaining 
any  such  unnatural!  and  unluwrull  War  against  Us,  the  Eeligion,  and 
Law  of  the  Kingdomo.  And  you  shall  assure  all  such  Our  well 
affected  Subjects,  who  shall  coutribute  any  Aid  and  Assistance  to 
Us,  in  this  Our  great  necessity,  or  observe  these  Our  Instructions, 
That  We  will  protect  them  with  our  utmost  Power,  and  venturo 
our  Life  and  Crowne  in  their  just  Defence,  Which  Resolution  of 
ours,  you  shall  pubhsh  and  declare  upon  all  occasions  for  the  bettor^H 
anjcouragement  of  all  our  good  Subjects  in  that  behaUe.  ^H 

*'  Given  imder  Our  Privy  Signet,  at  Our  Court  at  Notiinghair^ 
the  29  oi  August,  1642." 


TXCIDENTS    0?   THE   CVTth  WAR. 


The  events  of  the  caJaniitous  war  that  ensued  are 
matters  of  history  with  which  all  persons  interested 
in  the  English  annals  are  familiar,  the  details  of  which 
devolve  on  the  general  historian ;  but  before  taking 
leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  apposite  to 
examine  somewhat  as  to  the  organisation  of  those 
armies  of  fellow-countrymen,  that  fought  so  fiercely 
against  one  another.  Horrible  as,  at  best,  must  be 
every  ci\Tl  war,  yet  this  English  one  was,  perhaps, 
attended  with  fewer  atrocities  than  have  usually 
characterised  a  state  of  things  so  unnatural ;  witness 
the  French  and  German  wars.  Cruelties  there  must 
have  been,  perpetrated  on  either  side,  for  the  nature 
of  a  civil  war  is  necessarily  exasperating,  when  per- 
sonal hatred  is  added  to  all  the  other  bad  feelings 
which  ordinary  warfare  excites. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  incidents  during  this  CndUos. 
unhappy  period  was  the  order  by  the  Parliament 
that  all  troops  that  came  from  Ireland  to  fight 
xmder  the  Royal  banner  (denounced  as  **  Irish  rebel 
Papists  ")  should  be  denied  quarter,  and  that  all  such 
taken  prisoners  should  be  hanged. 

Worse,  however,  than  this  was  the  scene  that 
occurred  after  Naseby,  where  women  were  mutilated 
and  slaughtered.  A  Puritan  writer,  who  boasts 
triumphantly  that  "the  Lord  did  show  himself"  on 
that  occasion,  states  that  "  one  hundred  of  them 
(women)  were  slain  upon  the  ground,  and  most  of  the 
rest  were  marked  in  their  faces  or  noses  with  the 
slashes  and  cuts,  and  some  cut  off;  just  rewards  for 
such  wicked  queans."     All  were  slaughtered  indis- 
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criminately,  under  the  title  of  "  Irish  women."  After- 
wards he  writes  that  there  were  **  slain  on  the  whole, 
in  fight  and  fliujht,  about  3,000  men,  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  Irish  queans."  {^) 

The  perpetration  of  these  enormities  was  not, 
unfortunately,  confined  to  one  side ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion we  lieiir  of  the  Royalists,  under  Prince  Rupert, 
committing  themselves  to  a  wholesale  butchery-  of 
men,  women,  and  children — at  least,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  the  other  side.(*)  At  the  siege  of 
Nantwich,  the  women  are  recorded  as  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  defence  of  the  town,  by  pouring 
hot  briue  upon  the  assail  an  ts.P) 
Amenities.  In  some  iustances  the  war  was  carried  on  by 
the  chief  perfomiere  with  the  amenities  of  polished 
life;  for  instance,  Rupert,  like  "The  Duke"  in  the 
Peninsula,  sometimes  relaxed  his  military  cares  by 
the  sports  of  the  field,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiast. 

(*)  Vicars'  /e/w»oA  Ji're/t,  pt.  iv.,  p.  163.  Also  before, "  tbey  Trithin 
(at  Grenville*6  house  at  Taristock),  crying  out  for  quarter,  which  waa 
granted  to  all  except  bloody  Irieh  rogues."    {Ibid.,  pt.  iii.,  2i>7.) 

C)  "There  caino  letterEs  also  ou  Thursday  last  from  Bristol,  by 
which  wo  were  informed  of  the  taking  of  Cirencester  by  Prince  Robert, 
on  BViday  last ;  that  after  the  town  had  stood  it  out  in  fight  Toor 
hoors.  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  Cavaliers,  above  1,000.  as  is 
conceived,  the  enemy  shooting  a  grenade  into  a  bam,  full  of  com, 
set  it  on  fire,  which  so  annoyed  the  townsmen  that  they  were  forced 
to  give  ground,  iiud  the  enemy  entered  the  town,  and  being  much 
enraged  with  their  loeses.  put  all  to  the  sword  they  met  with,  both 
men  and  women  and  children,  and  in  a  barbarous  manner  murdered 
three  ministers,  very  godly  and  religious  men."  {Special  and 
Remarkable  Pamagea  ettpoundfd  to  both  Housea  of  Parliament,  Feb.  9, 
1642.    In  King*s  Collection  of  Pamphlets,  British  Museum.) 

(*)  "  The  great  service  of  the  townswomon  headed  by  an  horoino 
of  the  luuno  of  Brett,  who  defended  the  walls  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
by  pouring  hot  brine  npon  the  OBaaihinta."  (Partridge,  Jfist  of 
Jfautwich,  p.  GIO.) 
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The  capture  of  liis  falconer  gave  Essex  the  opportunity 
of  performing  an  act  of  graceful  lilwrality. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  March,  1014:— 

**I  am  informed  that  the  Prince's  falconer  and 
hawks  were  taken  by  your  troops,  which,  if  you  tlud 
to  be  80,  I  desire  you  will  send  them  both  unto  the 
Prince,  as  from  me."(') 

This  act  of  courtesy  was  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  Colonel  Legge,  from  Oxford,  in  tlie  Prince's  absence. 

Again,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  being  surrounded  by 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  at  Bradford,  resolved  to  cut 
his  way  out  to  Leeds.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  She  was  taken  prisoner;  but  not  many  days 
after,  the  Earl  sent  back  the  lady  in  his  own  coach.  ("') 

The  King  found  himself  supported  in  the  civil  war 
by  the  bulk  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  the  Boman  Cathulics.  The 
adherence  of  the  two  last  was  a  more  than  question- 
able benefit,  for  the  former  of  the  two  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  such  high  doctrines  of  monarchy  and 
Church  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  their 
congregations;  and  on  account  of  the  im popularity 
of  the  latter,  Charles  was  unable  at  first  to  avail 
himself  of  their  assistance ;  he  even  issued  a  pro- 
clamation that  no  Papists  should  serve  him  in  the 
army;('^)  and  it  was  only  when  his  iiffairs  grew  from 
bad  to  worse,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  no 


(')  Ellis's  OWj^.  Xetttfrx,  ccocLxxxL.  3  S^  vol.  It. 

(")  Fitirfivt  C&rrfis^  i,  9*J. 

(*)  Au^.  10,  1<H2. — Btishirorth,  U  pfe.  iii.,  772. 
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distinction  of  creeds,  and  of  strengthemng  his  hands 
wherever  he  could. (*) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  City  of  London  and  most 
of  the  great  corporations,  and  the  commercial  portion 
of  the  community  in  general,  supported  the  democratic 
views  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  counties  were 
clivndod  in  their  interests  according  to  the  influence  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  but  generally  they  were  in 
favour  of  Parliament  versm  King.(*) 

No  alteration  had  hitherto  taken  place  here  in 
the  mode  of  raising  armies,  which  were  still  com- 
posed of  the  militia  (^) — men  obliged  to  serve,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  volunteers :  these  were,  however,  mostly, 
if  not  exclusively,  men  who  sought  commands  as 
officers,  having  seen  service  abroad.  Every  militia- 
man ordered  upon  active  sennce  received  presse,  or 
prest- money — a  bounty  on  joining — and,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  he  was 


(*)  "This  rel)oUion  is  grown  to  that  hoiRht,  that  I  muat  not  look 
to  what  opinion  men  arc,  who  at  thia  time  urv  willing  and  able  to 
serve  me.  Therefore  I  do  not  only  permit,  but  command  yon,  to 
make  use  of  all  my  loving  uuhjects'  services,  without  examining  their 
ooaBcionce«  (more  than  their  loyalty  to  me),  as  you  shall  find  most 
to  conduce  to  the  upholding  of  my  just  regal  power."  (EIUb,  Orig, 
Letters.) 

(3)  Ruflhworth,  i.,  pt.  iv.,  630. 

(■)  "  A  letter  to  the  justices  of  Salford  Hundred,  dated  25th  of 
September,  1500,  requires  their  presence  and  attendance  at  the  next 
general  muster  of  the  Militia  of  Lancashire,  (ffarl.  MS.,  l,f»2(5.  art.  100, 
fol.  105.) — Thia  is  the  first  time  we  find  the  soldiers  raised  in  the 
country  called  'MiUtia;'  a  term  which  Jacob  {Law  Did,)  apphcs  to 
the  trained  bands  raised  in  connties,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
lieutenancy."  {Lancath.  Lieut.,  231.) — Again,  the  term  seems  used 
for  the  military  government.  "  P.  S. — You  may  be  pleased  to  move 
the  militia,  that  this  bearer  may  have  some  gratuity,"  &c.  Lewis 
Dives.    (Copied  in  Warburton's  Prince  Ett^ert,  iii.  148.) 
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entitled  to  a  coat  and  marching  allowance.  This  was 
called  "coat  and  conduct-money."  These  charges 
varied  according  ix>  the  times.  In  1492  the  conduct- 
money was  calculated  at  the  rate  of  Od.  for  every 
twenty  miles  each  soldier  should  march,  to  he 
reckoned  from  his  residence  to  the  place  of  joining 
the  army— each  soldier  to  swear  to  the  number  of 
miles  marched  by  him.(')  In  1574,  it  was  fixed  at  a 
halfiwnny  per  mile.  (*)  In  1027.  coat-money  appeal's 
to  have  been  settled  at  12s.  Od.,  and  conduct-money 
at  8d.  per  diem,  accounting  twelvemiles  for  a  day's 
march.  In  1G40,  it  was  8d.  per  diem,  but  the  day's 
march  was  not  less  than  fifteen  miles.  (^)  Coat  and 
conduct-money  was  sometimes  advanced  by  the  dil- 
ferent  coimties  wherein  the  tiX)ops  were  raised,  to  l)e 
afterwards  repaid  by  Government.  From  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  J.  Culpei)er. 
we  may  infer  that  Charles's  necessities  prevented  these 
county  charges  being  discharged.  "Coat  and  con- 
duct-money," saj's  he,  *' acquired  as  a  loan,  or  pressed 
as  a  due,  in  each  respect  equally  a  grievance.  The 
trained  band  is  a  militia  of  great  streiigtli  and 
honour,  without  charges  to  the  King,  and  deserves 
all  due  encouragement.  "(*) 


(*)  Rjrmer,  »uh  ann. 

{')  "Tbo  Qutvne'e  Ma**"  did  allow  for  condnct  money  to  Dvcvic 
souldier  a  liaXt  pcney  n  mylo  frum  the  Uuiidrvtli  wUon<  be  dwoltclli, 
unto  the  townc  of  Liverpoolc.'*     (MS.  quoliHl  in  Lancaah.  L\e\il.,  65. 

(■)  Uymcr,  9uh  ann. 

(')  Rushworth,  i.,  pt.  iii.*  33. — Tho  exactions  of  coat  and  oondurl- 
money,  and  tho  tukinj^  away  tlio  nrnia  of  trainoci  b.U)ris  of  divprs 
coontios.  foruitMi  two  itcTuti  iu  "The  IComonstraucu uf  thv Coiuuionii  ' 
to  the  King,  Doc.,  \U\. 


VOL.    I. 


I)    L) 
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The  foot  soldiers  were  to  receive  8d.  a  day,  which 
WI4S  to  be  defrayed  by  the  counties,  so  long  as  the  men 
were  exercised  there.  They  were  to  enter  upon  the 
King's  pay  as  soon  as  they  left  the  county ;  and, 
having  received  their  coat  and  conduct-money,  and 
the  arms  of  the  county,  they  were  to  be  dehvered 
over  to  the  King's  officer  by  indenture.  (*) 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  county  arms  only 
for  the  trained  bands ;  and  when  greater  demands 
were  made  for  troops  in  the  counties,  these  men  had 
to  purchase  their  amis  from  the  Government  magazine 
at  the  Government  rate.  In  Nalson.  p.  487,  we  read  : 
"  And  are  to  deliver  up  the  arms  borrowed  of  the 
trained  bands,  when  they  shall  march  out  of  that 
county."  On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  the  arms 
were  to  be  returned  and  delivered  again  into  store, 
and  the  money  to  be  repaid  the  men,(-)  who  were 
however,  to  be  put  under  stoppages  of  2d.  per  diem 
to  make  good  any  losses  or  damages  received  to  the 
arnis.(^)  The  cavalry  received  28.  Od.  as  daily  pav, 
and  were  to  return  their  horses,  or  to  be  mulct  of  £5 
of  their  pay. 

(0  NalBon,  378. 

O  "  H.  M.  doth  recomraond  to  Purl'-  the  car©  of  disbanding  the 
horse,  that  the  soldiers  may  be  repaid  the  money  which  hath  been 
taken  from  them  for  their  arms,  that  so  accorditii^ly  men  may  not 
disperse  thomselves,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  tbo 
arms  may  be  restored  to  the  magazines,  for  the  defence  of  the  King 
and  this  kingdom.'*     {Lordti'  Joum.^  an.  KHl,  p.  343.) 

(*)  "That  the  House  of  Coma,  have  considered  of  cho  orders 
mode  by  the  Lord-General  concerning  the  aoldicrs.  that  there  shonld 
be  2**  per  Diem  alm-tod  ont  of  every  soldier's  pay,  to  satisfy  for  the 
prioo  of  snch  arms  as  should  be  careleHsly  lost,  or  returned  imperfect, 
which  was  to  continue  from  April  to  the  2"*  Feb.,  1640,  and  to  be 
defalked  hy  the  Treasurer  of  the  Army.*'     (Ihid.,  p.  403.) 
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A  pr >claraatioa  was  issued  hy  the  King,  "for- 
biddiiii^  ii.ll  His  Majesty's  subjects  belonging  to  the 
train'd  bauds  or  militia  of  this  kingdom  to  rise,  march, 
muster,  or  exercise,  by  vertue  of  any  Order  or  Ordi- 
naac3  of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Parliameat^  without 
consent  of  His  Majesty." 

"  Whereas,  by  a  statute  made  in  the  7"*  Ed.  I.,"  &c. 

A  counter-declaration  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
was,  of  course,  speedily  set  forth,  declaring  "  that 
neither  the  statute  of  the  7^  Ed.  I.,  nor  any  other  law 
of  this  kingdom,  doth  restrain  or  make  void  the  Ordi- 
nance agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament/* 
&c.(i) 

Another  proclamation  by  his  Majesty,  **  requiring 
the  assistiince  of  all  his  subjects  on  the  north-side 
Trent,  and  within  twenty  miles  southerd  thereof,  for 
suppressing  of  the  rebels  now  marching  against 
him,"  went  on  to  state  "  that  such  of  our  s**  subjects 
OS  shall  come  unto  Us  at  (either  to  our  s*^  town  of 
Nottingham,  or  to  any  other  place  where  We  sh** 
happen  to  encamp),  armed  and  arrayed,  with  Horse, 
Pistols,  Musketts,  Pikes,  Corslets,  Horses  for  Dragoons, 
or  other  fitting  arms  and  furniture,  We  shall  take 
these  into  our  pay  (such  of  them  excepted  who  shall 
be  willing,  as  Voluntiers,  to  serve  us  in  this  our 
necessity  without  pay),"  &c.(-) 

At  first  the  lloyal  cause  seemed  attended  with 
every  possible  disadvantage ;  indeed,  so  des]>erate 
appeared  the  condition  of  affairs,  "  that  the  King  was 
privately  advised  of  some,  whom  he  trusted  as  much 


(*)  Rnshworth,  i.,  pt.  iii^  551. 


(')  AppoxL,  Grcnvillo's  Itatnpdrtt, 
I)    !)    2 
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88  any,"  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  raising  an  a^my^ 
and  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  London,  and  toM 
appear  in  Parliament  House  before  they  had  any^^ 
expectation  of  him.  (^)  He  was  totally  destitute  of, 
money,  proprio  jure,  his  only  means  being  derive 
from  the  contributions  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  clcrgj', 
and  universities ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  all  the 
sea-ports,  except  Newcastle,  being  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament,  they  were  secure  of  a  considerable 
revenue.  They  were  also  in  possession  of  all  the 
magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they  took 
care  to  seize  at  first ;  and  as  they  had  the  command 
of  the  sea,  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greatest  part  of 
the  stores  sent  to  the  King  from  Holland,  or  made 
the  landing  of  them  a  service  of  great  risk  and 
difficulty.  {-) 

In  order  to  procure  arms,  Charles  was  obliged  to 
borrow  those  of  some  of  the  ti-ain -bands,  under  pro- 
mise of  returning  them  as  soon  as  peace  should  be 
restored.  Arms  were  not  easily  procurable  even  in 
this  way,  nor  was  the  security  for  their  return  very 
encoui'aging ;  and  the  counties  whose  property  they 
were,  either  declined  to  deliver  them,  or  had  them 
removed  to  magazines  of  greater  security,  or  were 


(*)  Cluiondon,  b.  vi, 

{■)  Clarendon  givea  a  fipiritcd  deBcription  of  the  arrival  of  the 
snuill  Bhip  FrQvidi'nce,  freighted  with  2*X)  barrels  of  powder,  and 
2,000  or  3,000  Arms,  with  seven  or  eight  field-pieces,  which  the 
Qacen  had  disiwt^hcd  from  HuUund.  She  wi\8  chased  by  tho 
Parliament's  cruisers,  but  being  of  light  dmnght,  she  escaped  by 
running  into  a  nftrrow  ereek  of  tho  Huniber.  and  landed  her 
stores  near  ilurlington,  from  whence  they  weie  Bufely  dispatched  Lo 
the  King  at  York.    (HiX.,  b.  v.) 


i 
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using  them  at  the  time  against  the  King.  So  mis- 
cellaneous was  the  arming,  that  we  are  told,  in  the 
dearth  of  ordinary  implements  of  war,  old  bits  of 
armour  and  ancient  weapons  were  brought  forth  from 
their  resting-places ;  and  the  long-bow,  and  brownbill, 
and  cross-bow  resumed  their  place  among  military 
equipments,  and  were  put  again  on  active  service. 
It  was  not  till  some  months  after,  when  the  stores 
of  Hull,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  and  the  Tower  of 
London  were  distributed,  that  the  musqueteers  imd 
dragooners  found  weapons  suitable  for  their  desig- 
nations; and,  indeed,  to  the  end  of  the  civil  wars 
many  of  the  fighting  men  were  furnished  only 
with  the  rudest  implements,  and  many  thousands, 
particularly  Welshmen,  fought  only  with  staves  and 
Danish  clubs.  (') 

Both    annies   were    almost   entirely  composed  of    Compomtia 

of  the  two 

men  (some  of  the  officers  excepted)  who  had  never      xnuie*. , 
seen  a  battle-field;  and  in  another  respect  they  re- 


(')  Among  tho  stores  aont  to  Sir  W.  WnUcr  hy  Parliameut  were 
1.000  clubs.  {Jvur.  Corn,,  Dccomber  9,  1(U3.) — "The  storekeepera 
hadordors  to  delivor.  for  tho  uso  of  Windsor  Ciistlts  loO  of  the  Daoish 
clubs/*  Club-men,  or  club-risers,  was  a  tiumo  assume»d  by  a  party 
in  tho  provinces,  who.sfl  arms  woro  clubft  or  funning  implcmonts. 
Thoy  were  banded  together  for  the  ogtnnsiblo  object  of  the  protection 
of  lilt?  aud  pn^perty,  irrespecuvc  of  King  and  riirliament.  On  their 
banner  tUoy  bad  this  rough  couplet  for  their  motto : — 

"  If  yon  take  our  cattle. 
We  will  give  you  battle.** 

The  ParliamcnU  in  some  ioBtanoes,  had  {\iruished  their  friends  with 
clubs,  but  the  dub-men  often  seemed  to  hare  turned  against  them. 
Fairfax  cneounterod  a  boat  of  them  on  his  march  into  the  west ;  and 
OromwcU  waa  at  Ust  compelled  to  take  summary  means  for  putting 
them  down.  (See  Letters  from  Fairfax  in  the  JoumcUs  of  the  Lords 
viL  l&t.) 
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sembled  each  other:  commissions  had  been  g"iven^ 
not  to  persons  most  fit  to  command,  but  to  those 
who  were  most  willing  and  able  to  raise  men ;  and 
the  men,  on  both  sides,  considered  their  services  as 
voluntary,  and  felt  their  own  importance ;  so  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  matter  to  attempt  to  coerce  thenxi 
by  strict  discipline,  lest  they  should  cany  their  ser- 
vices to  the  opposite  side.  In  other  respects  there 
was  a  wide  difl'erence.  To  make  use  of  the  language 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  "The  Parliametamy  ranks  were 
filled  with  hirelings,  whom  want  and  idleness  had 
induced  to  enlist.  Hampden's  regiment  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best;  and  even  Hampden's  regiment 
was  described  by  Cromwell  as  a  mere  rabble  of 
tapsters  and  serving-men  out  of  place.  The  Royal 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in  great  part  of 
gentlemen,  high-spirited,  ardent,  accustomed  to  con- 
sider dishonour  as  more  terrible  than  death — accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  to  bold  riding,  and  to 
manly  and  perilous  sport,  which  has  been  well  called 
the  image  of  war.  Such  gentlemen,  mounted  on  their 
favoTirite  horses,  and  commanding  little  bands,  com- 
posed of  their  younger  brothers,  grooms,  gamekeepers, 
and  huntsmen,  were,  from  the  very  first  day  on  which 
tbey  took  the  field,  quaUfied  to  play  their  part  in  a  H 
skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obedience,  ' 
the  mechanical  precision  of  movement,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  regular  soldier,  these  gallant 
volunteers  never  attained.  But  they  were  at  first 
opposed  to  enemies  as  undisciplined  as  themselves, 
and  far  less  active,  athletic,  and  daring.    For  a  time. 
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therefore,  the  Cavaliers  were  successful  in  almost 
every  encounter."  (*) 

As  popularity  had  now  become  an  important 
element,  the  King  forbore  to  make  use  of  impressment. 
It  would  have  been  attended  with  very  little  success 
if  he  had,  and  its  legality  was  very  questionable  after 
his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  His  endeavour 
to  turn  the  train-bands  to  account  had  signally  failed, 
the  appointment  of  the  lord-lieutenants,  who  had 
the  ordering  of  that  force,  had  most  of  them  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  King  designed 
to  resort  to  the  ancient  process  of  the  array  of  the 
militia;  but  this  proved  abortive,  and  so,  of  those 
who  ranged  themselves  under  the  Royal  banners,  if 
not  belonging  to  the  nobility,  gentrj',  or  their  depen- 
dents, were  men  who  had  enlisted  themselves  under 
the  proclamation  of  the  29th  of  August,  1642,  referred 
to  on  page  442. 

Again,  there  were  in  the  King's  army  many  who 
secretly  disapproved  of  the  war,  but  who  were  deterred, 
for  special  reasons,  from  abandoning  the  Royal  colours. 
Such  was  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  the  standard-bearer, 
who  told  Hyde  that  he  followed  the  King  because 
honour  obliged  him,  but  the  object  of  the  war  was 
against  his  conscience,  for  he  had  no  reverence  for  the 
bishops,  whose  quarrel  it  was  ;  (^)  and  Lord  Spencer, 
who  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  If  there  could  be  an  expedient 
found  to  salve  the  punctilio  of  honour,  I  would  not 
continue  here  an  hour."  (*) 


(<)  BUt.  0/ England,  i..  ch.  i..  113.  (*)  Clarendon's  Ufi,  69. 

(»)  Sydney  raptn,  iL  667. 
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There  was  also  a  class  (and  it  wai?  a  numorons  onej 
of  bullyiug,  reckless  adventurers — soldiers  of  fortune, 
whom  tlie  campaigns  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  wara^ 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Grustavus  Adolplius  ha<^| 
generated.     These  men  returning  home,  found  ready 
employment  in  the  King's  8er\4ce.     Their  presence 
and  example  gave  a  flippant  sort  of  devil-me-care  tone 
to  the  army,  and  their  \'ices  brought  disgrace  on  tlie 
name  of  Cavalier.(0    (See  The  Army  Lints  of  tlie  liound^^ 
licad^  and  Cavaliers,  containing  the  Names  of  (he  Officer^^ 
in  the  Royal  and  Parliavientary  Armies  of  1642,  edit. 
by  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.) 

It  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  cavalry  was  likely 
be    the  most  efficient  portion   of  the    Royal    army. 
Organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  energetic  Rupert, 
it  became — what  cavalry  ought  always  to  be — "  th< 
eye  of  the  general."     Ever  on  the  alert,  now  rushin; 
here  and  surprising  the  enemy,  reconnoitring  or  bring- 
ing in  supplies,  sweeping  all  before  it  in  the  solid 
charge,    tlie  prcfftiye   of  the    Prince's    name  carried 
dismay,  and  wherever  the  Cavalier  trumpets  sounded. 


'4 


(*)  This  epithet  (Uko  that  of  Roundhead*)  was  first  bestowed  as 
reproach,  a  little  before  the  King  lell  WhitehaU  (Clar.,  H\nt.  Uehel, 
as  though  it  were  un-English  to  aiipjtnrt  a  French  quoen'a  cau&< 
The  King  alludes  to  it  in  his  reply  to  the  PorUameut  romonstnuK 
concerning  Sir  Thos.  Fnirfax's  petition  :  "  for  the  courage  and  bchiv-J 
viour  of  the  Cuvaliora  (a  woi*d  by  what  mistake  soovor,  it  seems  ii 
much  disfavour  here)  there  hath  not  been  the  least  com]ilaint."  {Thul. 
And  in  his  nddroaa  to  the  army  before  the  battle  of  Keinton  :  "  Toa] 
are  called  Cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification ;  but  let  them  know 
that  the  valour  of  Oavaliora  hath  honoured  that  name,  both  in  France 
and  in  other  countries."    (Souiors'  2Vnc/8,  iv.  -tTH.) 

*  "  From  thifl  onvtom  of  wouinj;  their  hairm  oat  olote  round  their  bmda,  that 
n«mo  of  RooDilhGwl  becnino  the  sooniefull  t«nne  giren  to  ttw  whole  Parlionicnt  pftrty.** 
{h\f*  (t/*  Col.  Hbtc'kiiufrik.  00.) 
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the  advance  was  generally  successful.  But  an  impor- 
tant element  was  wanting — steadiness ;  and  it  Ls  easy 
to  bclievo  in  its  absence  in  a  force  constituted  as  this 
was.  These  bold  horsemen  were  unaccustomed  to 
discipline ;  the  raettle  that  spurred  them  into  action 
ran  away  with  them  afterwards.  The  same  fault 
existed  from  the  commander  to  the  trooper,  and  the 
cavalry  was  at  once  the  most  fatal  to  the  King  as  to 
his  enemies.  Had  the  cavalry  been  kept  in  hand,  the 
fields  of  Edgehill  and  Naseby  miglit  have  been  won 
for  the  King.  Clarendon  says  "  that  this  difference 
was  observed  all  along  in  the  discipline  of  the  King's 
troops ;  that  though  they  prevailed  in  the  charge, 
and  routed  those  they  charged,  they  seldom  rallied 
themselves  again  in  order,  nor  could  hf  brought  to 
make  a  second  charge  again  the  same  day  ;  which  was 
the  reason  they  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  Kdgehill : 
whereas  the  troops  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  if 
they  prevailed,  or  though  they  were  beaten  and 
routed,  presently  rallied  again,  and  stood  in  good 
order,  till  they  received  further  du'cctions." 

The  Royal  cavalry  did  not  always  sustain  its 
character  for  gallantry.  "At  Ah^sford,  in  1G44," 
writes  the  same  historian,  *'  the  King's  horse  never 
behaved  themselves  so  ill  as  that  day.  For  the  main 
body  of  them,  after  they  had  sustained  one  fierce 
chaise,  wheeled  about  to  an  unrea^sonable  distance, 
and  left  their  principal  officers  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  foot  behaved  themselves  very  giillantly,  and  had 
not  only  the  better  of  tlie  other  loot,  but  bore  two  or 
three  chi  i  the  horse  with  notable  courage, 
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and  without  being  broken ;  whilst  those  horse,  which 
stood  upon  the  field,  and  should  have  assisted  them, 
could  be  persuaded  but  to  stand." 

Prince  Eupert  commenced  his  command  with  SOO 
ill-equipped  horse  ;    but  in  another  month  he  paraded 
at   Shrewsburj'-    about    2,000   troopers  ;{^)    and    in  fl 
year's  time  we  hear  of  hiiifi  at  the  head  of  "  a  glorious 
body"  of  cavalry,  "  at  least  6,000  strong." (^)  ^M 

Foremost  among  this  division  was  the  troop  ^P 
Life  Guards,  commanded  by  Lord  Bernard  Stuart, (^) 
and  composed  of  noble  and  wealthy  Cavaliers,  who  had 
no  separate  command.  This  was  the  show-troop  of 
the  army,  and  was  very  superior  in  their  equipment 
to  the  rest  of  the  cavalry.  Lord  Clarendon  estimates 
the  amount  of  income  possessed  by  this  single  troop 
as  equal,  "  upon  my  modest  computation,*'  to  that  of 
all  the  Lords  and  Commons  {in  London)  who  made 
and  maintained  the  war.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  0B 
who  t^Us  us  he  himself  **  rode  therein/*  computes  this 
income  at  £100,000  per  annum — equal  to  at  least 
three  times  that  according  to  our  present  standard. 
Their  servants,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Kllligrew,  made  another  full  troop,  and  always 
marched  with  their  lords  and  masters.  (^)  The  or^H 
nary  troops  of  cavalry  were  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  yeomen  able  to  bring  their  own  horses  inl 
the   field,    or    were    raised    by   the    country  geni 

(')  Olar.,  Rehell,  ii.,  b.  vi.,  372. 

(«)  Ibid.,  iii.,  b.  vii..  p.  130. 

(')  Aiterwards  created  Karl  of  LicliBcld. 

(*)  Memotree,  p.  47- 

(»)  Clarendon,  Histt  ii„  b.  vi,  p.  374. 


No.  38. 


1.  ■^^^^^t^  Inconipletf  Kallinj^-lK-avcr  Helmet.     'I'lio  visor  opens  on  a  hint;c  on  llie 

forehead.     The  Itciver  is  wanting.     (Official  Tower  Catalo^nc.) 

2.  Tot  Ilclnu'l  of  pikeman,     Ctr.  A.l>.  1620. 

3*  iftf!  nclmct  with    two-part    vi^or    and    scnii-circular  aiwrturcs  for  vision. 
v\lx)ut  1600. 
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men,(^)  and  were  armi^d  at  first  anyliow — perhaps 
fipom  the  amiouries  that  decorated  the  ancestral  halls. 
"Among  the  horse,'*  writes  Clarendon,  "the  officers 
had  their  full  desire  if  they  were  able  to  procure  old 
backs,  and  breasts,  and  pots  (iron  skull-caps),  with 
pistols  or  carabines,  for  their  two  or  three  first  ranks, 
and  swords  for  the  rest ;  themselves  (and  some  soldiers 
by  their  example)  having  gotten,  besides  their  pistols 
and  swords,  a  short  pole-axe."  (■) 

Plate  XXXVIII. — A  pot  helmet  of  pikemen,  cir. 
1G20.  Also  a  curious  type  of  the  helmet  of  about 
A.D.  1580.  The  visor  opens  from  a  hinge  ou  the 
forehead.      Tower  r^.      Likewise   a   helmet   ^dth   a 

1199 

two-part  visor,  and  semi-circular  apertures  for  the 
vision,  about  a.d.  1000.     Tower  ^. 

In  this  reign  mention  is  made,  for  the  first  time  Dragoonm. 
in  England,  of  that  useful  description  of  troops 
termed  Dragoons.  They  were  commanded  by  Sir 
Arthur  Aston,  They  seem  to  have  been  very  weak 
in  numbers  Of  this  the  King  complains  in  a  private 
letter  to  t'^e  Earl  of  Newcastle,  dated  Oxford, 
December  loth,  1642  :— 


0)  Lucy  tho  plajor,  wlio  servod  his  TDoater  during  the  CixHl  War, 
brought  out  after  tho  Restoration  a  piece  o»Ued  "The  Old  Troop,** 
iu  which  he  seoma  to  have  commemorated  Bome  real  incidenta  which 
occurred  in  his  miUtary  career.  Ho  informs  us  how  the  caTolry  raised 
hy  the  country  gentlemen  for  Chorlos"  service  wore  usually  officered : 
"  The  honest  country  gentleman  raises  the  troop  at  his  own  charge ; 
then  he  gets  a  Low-Country  lieutenant  {on«  who  hodl  mrtu'd  in  il^ 
Low  OoufUrU$)  to  Hght  his  troop  safely;  then  ho  sends  for  his  sou 
fVom  school  to  bo  his  comet-,  and  then  ho  puts  off  his  child's  coat  to 
put  on  a  buff  coat :  and  this  is  tho  cuOBtitatioa  of  our  army."  (Note 
to  Scott*s  Rokfhy,  can.  iv.,  p.  74.) 

(»)  But.,  iii.,  b.  vi.,  p,  207. 
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"  My  next  greatest  want  is  dragooners,  which 
want  the  more   because   it   is  the  Rebelles  (indeed 
only)  strength,  theire  foot  having  no  inclination 
winter  marches." (^) 

Another  custom  was  introduced  in  this  reign  that 
*'^**^  ha8  survived  to  our  day,  that  of  designating  regiments 
by  distinctive  appellations.  We  hear  of  the  King's 
Life  Guards  (foot,  dressed  in  red — Fairfax  Carres. 
Civil  Wary  ii.  421),  composed  of  Derbyshire  miners,  (-) 
and  Royal  Horse  Guards  (see  Forster  s  Olicer  Crom- 
well,  \\.  209),  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Regiment  of 
Horse  (Bulstrode,  78),  and  the  Queen's  Regiment,  and 
otliers  ;  or  they  were  distinguished  by  the  names 
their  colonels.  The  Parliamentary  regiments  we] 
for  the  most  part,  dressed  according  to  the  livery 
their  colonels,  and  were  designated  according  as  these 
colours  might  be — as  Sir  William  Constable's  "  blue 
coats/'  Lord  Robarts'  "  red  coats,"  Colonel  Meyrick1^| 
**  grey  coats,"  Lord  Saye'a  "  blue  coats,"  &c.  Colours 
of  coats  were  various  on  both  sides ;  and  we  find 
Colonel  Legge  taken  prisoner  by  mistaking  Hamp- 
den's "green  coats"  fur  those  of  Lord  Northamptoi 
(Nugent,  2()S).  Essex's  body-guiu-d  was  composes 
chiefly  of  young  la^vj'ers  (Ludlow's  Metm.,  i.  42),  from, 
which  we  may  learn  that  the  admirable  spirit  evinced 
by  the  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  modem  times 


ind 

I 

of 


(')  Ellis's  Orig.  LeUerf,  1  8.,  iii.,  1.  ccclrii.,  p.  2M. 

(*)  The  King  uddrcspod  a  letter  to  Thomas  Bnshell.  Esq.,  Warden 
of  tlie  Mint,  for  liis  service  "  iu  raising  ua  tbe  Darbyshiro  Minors  for 
our  life  Guard  at  our  first  entrance  to  tliis  warr,  when  the  Lord 
Lieutouaut  of  that  oouutie  reftised  to  appear  in  the  service."  (j 
2  S.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  310.) 
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is  onlj"  a  revival  of  the  military  ardour  which  influ- 
enced them  at  an  earlier  period.  Ijord  Camphell  stiites, 
iu  his  Liven  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  li.,  fi04,  that  a 
commissiou  was  granted  to  Lord-Keeper  Littleton 
to  raise  a  corps  of  volunteers  for  the  Royal  service 
among  the  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  Koyalist  infantry,  at  the  commencement  of  |H*' 
the  war,  was  di\4dod  into  thi'ee  briga^les ;  their 
equipment,  at  first,  was  very  incomplete,  being  in- 
debted for  their  arms  to  the  contributions  of  private 
armouries.  Some  three  or  four  tliousand  of  them 
marched  without  any  weapon  beyond  a  good  stout 
cudgel.  (')  Bulstrode  (p.  8C),  says  that  hundreds  of 
Welshmen  were  in  this  predicament.  Many  of  them 
carried  pitchforks  or  such-like  tools,  and  many  had 
only  cudgels  j  yet  they  came  into  action  as  boldly  as 
those  who  were  best  equipped.  In  the  whole  division 
there  was  not  a  pikeman  who  had  a  corslet,  and  very 
few  musqueteers  who  had  swords.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvant:iges,  we  find  them,  in  two  mouths  after 
the  raising  of  the  standard,  making  a  veiy  good  fight 
at  Edgehill-  The  number  of  the  King's  infantry  there, 
according  to  the  Parliamentary  report,  which  was 
probably  an  exaggerated  one,  amounted  to  12,000.  (*) 
They  were  opposed  to  superior  forces.  The  battle 
was  a  drawn  one ;  but  the  King  ought  to  have  reajx'd 
a  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
Rupert  and  the  cavalry,  who,  after  gallantly  routing 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  pursued  them  to  a  distance,  and 
then  allowed  his  troopers  to  pillage,  inst<?ad  of  quickly 

;*)  Cl&rcndou,  fliV/.,  b.  vL  H  May,  BUi.  Low}  Pari.  u.  6tf. 
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ArtiJlery. 


return  in  g  to  the  field  and  finishing  the  work  that  was 
still  on  hand.  ^ 

There  was  a  small  force  of  artillery  attached  W 
the  Royal  army,  and  its  performances  were  as  incon- 
siderable as  its  numbers.  The  King's  "  train  of 
artillery  was  but  mean."  says  Clarendon,  "  and  his 
provision  of  ammunition  much  meaner." (^)  The  fact 
of  private  houses  being  able  to  hold  out,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  repel  attacks,  for  weeks  and  for  months 
during  a  regular  state  of  siege,  does  not  give  us  an 
elevated  opinion  of  the  progress  made  in  artillery  at 
that  date,  or  of  the  advancement  of  the  service  of 
field  engineering.  Bydolphe  House,  besieged  by  the 
Parliament's  forces,  held  out  for  a  month,  and  was 
tiiken  at  last  by  assault.  (-)  The  defence  of  Lathora 
House,  which  withstood  a  siege  from  the  28th  of 
February  to  the  25th  of  March,  under  the  intrepid 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby^ 
worthy  descendant  of  the  renowned  William  or 
Nassau — until  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert,  was  one 
of  the  most  gallant  exploits  of  the  war.  The  house 
was  defended  by  eight  or  nine  small  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  by  a  garrison  of  30G  ofiicei's  and  me^| 
while  the  besieging  force  varied  from  two  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  was  provided  with  a  considerable 
train  of  artillery.  (^)      Basing   House  withstood   the 

(')  Hut.,  ui.  251. 

(')  Seo  an  "  intercepted  letter  from  Sir  ThoB.  Fairfax  to  the  Earlo 
of  Essex,**  copied  in  Warbnrton's  Prince  Rupert,  Ac.,  ii.  380.  ^M 

{*)  There  is  an  intereatiDK  journal  of  the  siege  of  Lathom  Hoi^| 
by  Captain  Kdward  Halsall,  in  the  Ashmolean  Library  {A,  Wood, 
MSS.,  1).  16}.     It  is  al&o  printed  in  Urs.  Hutchinsou's  Metn.  t 
^{ufchintoii.    (Bohn's  edit.,  1846.) 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^No^o^^ 
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^H                        The  Breast  and  Gaclt  of  Lnrd  Itra<Ac,  who  was  shot  a(  Uch6clil.           ^^^| 

^^H                                                                     [Warwick  Caittlc. 
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attacks  of  besiegers  on  and  off  tor  two  years,  and 
was  only  reduced  at  last  by  the  vigorous  measures 
of  Cromwell.  (^) 

The  helmet  of  Lord  Brooke,  worn  when  he  was 
shot  by  "  Dumb  Dyot "  from  the  Cathedral,  is  pre- 
served in  Warwick  Castle,  and  is  represented  on 
Plate  XXXIX.  The  piece  at  the  side  is  the  visor- 
prop,  full  size ;  its  use  being  to  keep  up  the  visor  at 
different  angles,  according  to  the  notch  used.  The 
breast  and  back  of  the  same  nobleman  are  likewise 
in  the  same  collection.     (See  Plate  XL.) 

A  striking  instance  of  the  poverty  of  the  King's 
resoiirces  at  starting  is  copied  from  MS8.  in  War- 
burton's    Memoir  of  Prince  Rupert    (Note,    vol.    i.. 


(*]  Churches  boing  genomlly  strong  places,  were  often  garrisoncMl 
and  attacked  by  either  party.  "Skippon,  with  about  1,000  foi»t,  a 
party  ol"  horBe,  and  few  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  from  Nowp«rt- 
Paunel,  December  21,  1643,  to  Uraflon  KegiH.  where  tlie  King's 
Torces  had  a  strong  garriBon  in  an  bouse  of  tlie  I^ady  Craincs,  and 
ihe  Church ;  and  afler  three  days*  siege,  tiir  John  Digby,  the 
Ooremor,  desired  a  parley  and  agreed  to  surrender.  The  prisoners 
taken  were  Sir  John  Digby  ;  Alitor  ^rookland,  who.  having  deserted 
from  the  Parliament  aervice,  was  shot ;  Captain  Chirk ;  Captain 
Longfiold;  Captain  Uutlor;  80  troopers;  100  foot;  throe  miniMters; 
and  several  gentlemen,  that  came  ad  volimticra.'*  (Busbwortb, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii,.  p.  196.) 

Lichfield  Cathedral  had  been  garrisoned  by  the  Itoyalists,  and 

was   stormed  by  the  Parliamentarians.     Lord  Brook,  who  with  Sir 

John  QiU  commanded  the  assailants,  waa  shot  with  a  nnifikct-ball 

tbrongh  the  visor  of  his  helmet.     Tho  Boyulists  remarked  that  ho 

was  killed  by  a  shot  f^vvA  from  St.  Chad's  Cathedral  and  upon  St. 

Chad's  Day.  and   received   his  death-wound  iu  the  very  eye  with 

which  he  had  said  he  ho|>ed  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  in 

England.     The  mngnificoTit  t^ifioo  in  question  suflered  Terribly  ujKin 

this  and  other  occu^^ious ;    the  principal  spire  being  ruined    by  iho 

fire  of  the  boBiogers— 

" fouiktio  Brook 

Tbo  fair  Catljednl  vtormd  waA  took." 
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p.  IIO).(^)  The  Prince  liad  scarcely  arrived 
tini^ham,  when  "  Lord  Di<^by,  the  governor,  came 
him,  saying  he  had  received  a  despatch  from  the  King 
(who  was  then  before  Coventry),  asking  for  two 
petards. (•)  Rupert  hastily  proceeded  to  examine  the 
arsenal  (as  it  was  called  by  courtesy),  but  no  petard 
was  to  be  found.  At  length,  Colonel  Legge  got  two 
apothecaries'  mortars,  which  they  adapted  to  th|^ 
purpose,  and  sent  ofi'post  to  the  King."  " 

Tlie  following  extract  from  a  Puritan  pamphlet  (^) 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  precision  of  the  practice  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  of  that  time : —  fl 

"  We  (the  Parliamentarians)  have  fortified  Nortn^ 
wich  (in  Cheshire)  with  trenches,  sconces,  &c.,  for  the 
securitle  of  all  those  parts  which  have  Ix^en  much 
infested  by  the  Commission  of  Array,  and  the  E.  ol 
Derbie's(*)  forces  at  Warrington ;  and  we  have  often 
sallied  out  for  the  clearing  of  those  parts  which  \t^M 
most  in  danger.  One  place  above  others  hath  been 
extremely  assaulted;  Mr.  Brooke  of  Norton,  a  neere 
neighbour  to  the  E.  Rivers,  against  which  they 
brought  their  cannon,  with  many  horse  and  foot, 
and  fell  to  batter  it  on  a  Sabbath-day.  Mr.  Brooke 
hath  80  men  in  the  house;  we  were  careful  he  should 
lack  no  powder;  with  all  other  things.  Master  Brooke 

(')  Most  of  the  orij^ual  lettorn  from  which  this  wnrk  and  the 
Fairfiix  CorrfiffHrtuhjvco  were  corapilod,  wuro  jmrchusod  for  the  British 
>lus&um.  aiid  aro  now  buund  up  iu  obronulogical  order  in  ibo  Add. 
MS.,  18,070  to  28,1>82.  ^ 

(*)  Mttohinoa  for  bursting  open  gfttefl,  &c.  ^H 

(■)  Cheshire* 8  Sticrease,  Ijoudon,  Rlarch  25,  1642,  reprinted TP 
Ormenid'ti  Hivtonj  of  CJ^cskire,  vol.  i,  p.  37- 

(*)  "  That  (TTond  and  ffracclpsse  patron  of  Papists."  (Vicars, 
l*arliamculainf  Chruniclim,  port  i.,  p.  2V7.) 
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imished  them  fully.  A  man  upon  his  tower,  with 
a  flag  in  his  hand,  cryede  them  uiine  whilst  they 
discharged  their  cannon,  sa^-ing,  '  Wide,  my  lord,  on 
the  right  hand;  now  wide  two  yards  on  the  left;  two 
yards  over,  my  lord,'  &c.  He  made  them  swell  for 
anger  when  they  could  not  endanger  the  house,  for 
they  only  wounded  one  man,  lost  forty-six  of  their 
ownc,  and  their  canonier,"  &c. 

On  the  other  side,  wc  hear  of  a  foreigner  directing 
the  engineering  department.(*) 

On   the  9th  of    September,    1642,   the    Earl   of  E«««tAk«. 

comnuind . 

Essex,  the  popular  commander  of  the  Parliament's 
army,  left  London  to  enter  upon  his  command. 
On  his  arrival  at  Northampton,  he  found  his  forces 
amount  to  about  14,000  men.(")  The  military 
arrangements  were  presided  over  by  a  committee 
of  private  safety  ;(^)  the  total  of  the  Parliamenta- 
rian force  throughout  England  was  computed  at 
25,000  men.  Some  of  these  regiments  were  also 
badly  off  for  arms.  The  train-bands  of  London, 
who  formed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this 
army,  were,  of  course,  properly  armed;  and  other 
regiments  were  provided  from  the  stores  of  Hull, 
which  had  been  removed  to  London.  Besides  the 
train-bands,  the  army  was  composed  of  men  who  had 
readily  enlisted,  this  being  the  popular  side ;    inso- 

{')  "Their  valuuit  and  faithfull  Oermane  engineer"  (Cal.  John 
Roseworm).  Ibid, — Abo,  E.ri:^^iiuj  Joij/uU  Nmr«  out  of  Lancathiro, 
3ft^  htting  a  True  RelaHtm  of  tKa  ParUam«i*i  ForwB  iakmtf  the  Townm 
of  Warriru;f<yn  and  Whil^chttrch,  ^..  Loud.,  1641.  Beprmtod  in 
Ormorod'B  Civil  War  TracU. 

(')  Ma;^.  iii.  5. 


(')  Lord  Nagont's  Hamjidinh  part  nu- 
VOL.    I.  . 
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much  that  we  are  told  that  5.000  eolisted  in 

The  pay  of  the  Commons  was  also  like  their  notions — 

liberal.  (») 

But,  uotwithstanding  the  resources  wliich  were  at 
the  command  of  the  Parliament,  money  became  before 
long  very  scarce.  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  North, 
wrote  to  "  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  for 
the  safety  of  the  Kingdom,"  {^)  *'I  have  not  above  a 
week's  pay  provided  beforehand,  and  no  visible  main- 
tenance for  them  {f/ie  mldierii)^  unless  I  give  them  free 
quarters  upon  the  country — a  cure,  in  my  conception, 
as  dangerous  as  the  disease."  Some  Scotch  offic^fl 
had  come  and  offered  their  services;  but  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  We  are  now  straitened,  that  we  can  have 
no  men  resort  to  us  to  put  under  command,  u- 
have  we  money  to  pay  them." 

The  train-bands  of  London  consisted  principally 
of  apprentices,  whose  masters  had  been  compelled  by 
ordinance  of  Parliament  to  reckon  their  military 
service  as  a  portion  of  their  apprenticeship.  (^)  These 
young  soldiers  fought  very  gallantl}^  "  whose  experi- 
ence of  danger,  or  any  kind  of  service,  beyond  the  easy 
practice  of  their  postures  in  the  Ai'tiUery  Grarden,  m^H 
\v^A  till  then  too  cheap  an  estimation."  (*)  At  the  ' 
battle    of  Newbury,    "  they    behaved   themselves    m 


IQIL 


i})  The  lord  general  received  JElOj  the  general  ot  the  horse  (the 
Earl  of  IJodford)  £0,  per  diem.  ^ 

(«)  Fairfax  Corns.  Civil  War,  i.28.  ^ 

(*)  "That  all  apprentico«  who  will  list  in  tlipir  array,  shall  have 
their  time  of  that  eervice  in  for  their  freedom."     (Whitolock,  i 

{*)  Clarendon,  Hts/.,  iv.  236. 
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wouder."  Rupert,  in  his  desperate  charges,  "could 
make  no  impression  on  their  stand  of  pikes,  but  was 
forced  to  wheel  about."  (*)  The  Red  Itegiment  of  the 
City  had  been  surprised  by  the  King  at  Brentford,  in 
November,  1042,  when  he  threatened  to  hang  tlie 
soldiers  if  they  did  not  join  his  anny.  "  A  smithe  was 
brought  to  bume  tliem  on  the  cheekes  with  hot  irons," 
whereuiwn  200  declared  for  the  Royal  service,  and 
"  140  tendered  their  persons  to  be  stigmatised  mther 
than  peld ;"  they  were,  however,  released  unhurt.  (*-) 
Neither  side  had  much  generalship  to  boast  of. 
The  Royalist  army  was  the  best  officered  of  the  two, 
but  jealousies  among  the  leaders  terribly  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  King's  service.  The  fiery  Rupert 
maintained  his  privilege  of  receiving  no  orders  save 
from  the  King  himself,  and  this  led  to  occasional 
embarrassments.  (*)  Nor  was  Charles  blameless.  He 
allowed  the  judgment  of  his  commander-in-chief  to 
be  overruled  by  his  nephew.  Lord  Lindsey,  '*  a  man 
of  great  honour,  who  had  spent  his  youth  and  vigour 
of  his  age  in  military  actions  and  commands  abroa<l,"(*) 
and  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  raised 
a  regiment  of  000  men,  felt  so  aggrieved  by  the  want 
of  deference  shown  by  the  King  to  his  opinion,  that 
he  respectfully  declined  to  form  the  order  of  battle  at 
Edgehill,  Rupert's  plan  of  action  having  been  selected 
in  opposition  to  his.  He  told  his  friends  that  he  did 
not  look  upon  himself  as  the  general,  but  that  ho 


Kiog'i 
Oaaanis, 


{*)  Clarendon,  vii.  21. 

(')  KIU»'8  Lf'ttern,  let  8..  iii.  204. 

(*)  CUiTCDilon.  Wwr,  Ul.  b.  vi..  p.  270. 

C)  ifrtU— BuUtroao.  7\l 
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would  6ght  as  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regimenl 
of  Lincolnshire  men,  and  there  he  would  die.  An<] 
so  it  was ;  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  having  his 
thigh  hroken  hy  a  musket-ball,  and  his  son,  Lord 
Willoughby,  refusing  to  leave  his  father,  was  taken 
prisoner  hy  his  side.  (0  ^| 

Lord  Euthven,  afterwards  Earl  of  Brentford, 
who  had  been  made  field-marshal  by  the  King  at 
Coventry,  was  promoted  from  adjutant  of  the  horse 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  He  was  a 
Scotchman,  a  brave  man,  a  thorough  soldier^ 
a  staunch  Royalist,  (^)  and  little  else. 

Prince  Rupert  cannot  be  classed  as  a  great  general, 
his  quahties  being  rather  those  of  a  dashing  leader, 
and  an  enterprising  partisan.  (^)  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  at  the  time  of  his  taking  service  in  the  King's 
army.  He  was  brave  to  temerity,  but  rash  and  bead- 
strong,  with  all  the  plundering  propensities  of  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune.  He  possessed  a  precipitate  valour^ 
rather  than  a  moral  courage.  He  seldom  engaged  but 
he  gained  the  advantage,  which  he  generally  lost  by 


wad 


(*)  The  characteristic  battle-prayer  of  that  gallant  aoldien  Sir 
Jacob  Astley  (subsequently  created  Lord  Astley),  uttered  junt  before 
the  charge  at  Edgehill,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
records  it,  and  saya:  **Sir  Jacob  Astley  made  a  most  excellent, 
pious,  short,  and  soldierly  prayer.  &c.,  *0  Lord,  thou  kuowest 
how  busy  1  must  be  this  day ;  if  I  forgot  thee,  do  not  thou  foi^et 
mo!'  and  with  that  rose  up  and  said,  'March  on,  boys!**' — This 
will  remind  ue  of  the  laconic  prayer  of  the  French  knight  La  /fire, 
at  the  siege  of  Montargia, "  Dieu,  je  to  prie  que  tu  fusses  at^oard'hui 
pour  La  Hire  auLant  que  tu  voudrois  que  La  Hire  fist  pour  toi«ft*U 
etait  Dieii,  et  tu  fusses  La  Hire."     (Saint  Foix,  Essait  Hiat.) 

(')  Sir  P.  Warwick,  p.  229. 

(*)  Macauhty,  SUt.  of  Ent/land,  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  114. 
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pursuing  it  too  far.  He  surrendered  Bristol  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  almost  as  soon  as  lie  appeared  before 
it;  ujwn  wliicli  the  King  deprived  him  of  all  his  com- 
missions. Prince  Alaurice  was  a  year  younger  than 
his  brother,  and  was  not  of  so  active  and  fierce  a 
nature,  but  knew  better  how  to  follow  up  any  advan- 
tages gained  over  the  enemy.  He  wanted  a  little  of 
his  brother's  fire,  and  Eupert  a  great  deal  of  his 
coolness.  He  laid  siege  to  several  places  in  the  west, 
and  took  Exeter  and  Dartmouth.  His  most  signal 
exploit  was  the  Wctory  at  Lansdown. 

Without  proceeding  to  enumerate  those  on  the 
Royalist  side  who  displayed  a  capacity  to  command, 
it  may  be  stated  that  some  of  the  best  mancBuvres 
that  were  executed  during  the  war,  were  devised  by 
the  King  himself.  (') 

It  appears  that  two  corp9  d*armee» — one  under 
the  command  of  Essex,  amounting  to  12,000  foot  and 
3,000  horse,  and  the  other  under  Waller,  with  7,000 
foot  and  1,500  horse — were  marching  so  as  to  sur- 
round and  besiege  Oxford,  where  the  King  lay  with 
an  army  of  8,500  foot  and  4,000  horse.  The  King 
soon  discovered  the  design  of  his  enemies,  and  when 
Lord  Hopton  had  been  defeated  by  Waller,  near 
Winchester,  March  29,  1G44,  the  King  withdrew 
the  garrison  of  2,500  men  from  Reading,  in  order 
to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Oxford. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Essex  entered  Abingdon ; 
and  on  the  28th,  crossed  the  river  at  Sandford  Ferry, 
and  so  passing  through  Littlemore  and  the  Cowleys, 

(>)  Vid^  FoTBter'i  OUrer  Crtrnwellt  iv.  128. 
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reached  Bullingdon  Green,  Islip.  auJ  Bletclimgdon 
May  SOth  ;  on  the  evening  of  which  day  he  mad 
his  first  attempt  to  seize  the  pass  of  Gosford  Bridge 
near  Kidlington.(') 

It  is  told  by  Anthony  Wood,  that  Essex  dreM 
up  his  army  on  Bullingdon  Green,  **  whilst  the  car- 
riages  slipped  away  behind  them ; "  and  that  the  King 
beheld  this  liostile  array  from  the  top  of  Magdalet 
Tower. (-)  It  was  obviously  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  Essex  to  lose  no  time  in  seizing  the  passes 
over  tlie  Cherwell,  in  order  to  connect  himself  with 
Waller,  who  was  making  what  haste  he  could  on  th^ 
Berkshire  side  of  the  Isis  to  join  Essex.  ^t 

Ha\dng  failed  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the  CIier« 
well  on  the  29th,  it  was  repeated  on  the  3 1st;  bul 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  having  raised  a  redoubt  and  breast* 
works,  again  succeeded  in  repelling  the  attack,  a£  he 
did  a  third  time,  June  1.  Neither  was  this  the 
whole  of  Astley 's  success,  for  upon  Essex's  trying  to 
cross  the  river  higher  up,  at  Enslow  Bridge  and 
Tackley  Ford,  he  was  again  repulsed. 

The  King's  best  chance  of  extricating  himself  waa 
to  fight  with  one  of  these  armies  in  the  absence  oi 
the  other,  but  this  he  could  not  accomphsh.  It  wa« 
his  earnest  wish  from  the  time  that  he  fell  bax;k 
upon  Oxford  to  have  held  Abingdon,  and  he  was 
highly  displeased  with  Lord  Wilmot  for  having, 
contrary  to  orders  and  without   fighting,  evacua 


^ 


p.  725 


(')  Riiahworth,  vol.  v.,  p.  653. — Whitelocke,  p.  85. — Clarendon,  iv., 
(»)  AnnaU,  ii.  472. 
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it  on  Essex's  approach ;  and  when  that  general  had  ^H 

separated  himself  from  Waller  by  crossing  Sandford  ^H 

Ferry,  he  attempted  to  recover  it :  but  tliough  un-  ^H 

successful  in  this.(^)  the  King  was  uble»  by  marching  ^H 

some  dragoons  and  musqueteers  from  Charlbury,  to  ^H 

defeat  Waller's  rei>eated  attempts  to  cross  the  Isis  at  ^H 

Newbridge.     The  bridge  here  was  probably  a  weak  ^H 

and   narrow   wooden   one,  for   when  at  last  Waller  ^H 

succeeded  in  crossing,  June  2nd,  Rushworth  informs  ^H 

us  that  he  crossed  over  in  boats  called  punts. (')     But,  ^H 

before  he  advanced,  he  took  care  to  repair  the  bridge  ^H 

sufficiently  to  alluw  troops  to  pass  over  it;    a  pre-  ^H 

caution  which  some  of  the  King*s  subsequent  move*  ^H 

ments  upon  Abingdon  proved  to  be  very  necessary;  ^H 

for  to  prevent  Waller  from  effecting  a  speedy  junction  ^H 

with  Essex,  the  King  made  a  feint  of  drawing  out  his  ^H 

forces  in  order  to  attack  Abingdon,  thereby  causing  ^H 

Waller  to  fall  back  towards  Newbridge.  ^H 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  King  fmally  abandoned  ^H 

the  pass  at  Newbridge ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  sent  ^H 

orders  to  Sir  Jacob  Astley  to  withdraw  his   troops  ^H 

from  the  passes  over  the   Cherwell,  which   he  had  ^H 

hitherto  so  victoriously  maintained  at  Gosford  Bridge,  ^H 

Enslow  Briilge,  and  Tackley  Ford.  ^H 

But  these  mantBuvres  of  the  King  were  now  ThoCrUh. 
drawing  fiist  to  a  close — the  crisis  was  at  hand.  His 
position  api>eared  so  desperate,  that  Clarendon  says, 
"  It  was  generally  reported  in  Loudon  that  Oxford 
was  taken,  and  the  King  a  prisoner/'  The  Parlia- 
ment   was    afraid   of   the    King's    putting    himself 

(*)  Mvfcwrius  Aulicui,  Maj,  1644.  (•)  Vol  v.,  p.  670. 
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under  the  protection  of  Essex,  of  whose  leaning  to" 
monarchy  it  was  jealous.     The  King's  remark  when  he 
heard  this  well  accorded  with  his  kno>vn  fortitude : 
"  That  possibl}^  he  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  he  woxild  be  dead  first."  (})         , 

Notwithstanding  the  fearfid  aspect  of  affairs,  4H 
King,  by  a  happy  union  of  great  courage  and  good 
counsel,  extricated  himself  from  the  peril  which 
encompassed  him.  Charles,  In  this  extremity,  had 
no  other  forces  to  rely  on  than  those  that  were  with 
him.  Prince  Rupert  was  moving  into  Lancashire 
to  help  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Lathom  House,  and 
Prince  Maurice  was  uselessly  expending  his  strength 
before  Ljtiio,  in  Dorsetshire.  ^M 

The  pai-ticTilars  of  this  perilous  enterprise   ha'^P 
been  given  in  a  work  entitled  Historical  Discourst 
with    this   special   notice   on   its  title-page :    " 
happy   progress    and    success    of  the   arms    of 
Majesty,  from  March  30th  to  November  23rd,  16' 
written  by  his  Majesty *s  special  command,  and   c< 
rected  almost  in  every  page  with  his  OAvn  hand, 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  Clerk  of  the  Council 
King  Charles." 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  collected  his  a<:count  of 
King's  retreat  from  the  information  of  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  merely  says,  '*  that  he  marched  out  of   the 
North  Port  of  Oxford,  attended  by   his  own  troop, 
to  the  place  where   the    Horse  and  commanded  [i.e, 
selected)   Foot  waited  to  receive    them,   and   fr 


I 


{^)  Clarendon,  iv.  730. — Also  Disraeli's  ConunentarUs  on  tf^e 
of  ChaticB  J.,  vol.  i.,  p.  76. 
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thence,  without  any  halt,  marched  between  the 
two  armies,  and  by  day-break  was  at  Hanlwrough, 
some  miles  beyond  all  their  quarters ;  but  the 
King  rested  not  till  the  aflenioon,  when  he  found 
himself  at  Burford,  and  then  concluded  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  to  he  overtaken  by  any  army 
that  was  to  follow  with  baggage  and  a  train  of 
artiUeiy."  {^) 

On  the  Parhament's  side,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  p^iuuned 
althougli  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  had  no 
qualifications  for  a  high  command.  Dilatoriness  and 
indecision  were  the  over-mastering  faults  in  his 
character.  Had  he  exerted  himself  at  first  he  might 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  rather  there  might 
have  been  no  war  at  all.  (•)  So  ill-pro\nded  was  the 
King  at  first  starting,  and  so  imminent  was  his 
danger,  that  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the  sergeant-major 
general,  informed  him  "  that  he  could  not  give  any 
assurance  against  his  Majesty's  being  taken  out  of 
his  bed,  if  the  rebels  should  make  a  brisk  attempt 
to  tliat  purpose."  (^) 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  succeeded  Essex  in  the 
chief  command,  was  perhaps  the  best  officer  on  tliat 
side.  Among  those  who  were  not  soldiers  by  profes- 
sion, but  whose  principles  impelled  to  take  up  arms, 
Hampden   shone  conspicuously;    but,  doubtless,  the 


(*)  Vol.  iv.,  p.  731.— See  Account  of  the  Night-March  ef  King 
CkarU$  iks  Firtl  fram  Ojeford,  b>j  Wohermt,  Yamion,  HanhoromjK 
Bridge  to  JBur/ard  and  WorcMttr.  By  Vuugbiu  Tbonias,  BJ^. 
1850. 

(*)  CUrandoD,  BebelL,  m.,  b.  vi. 
Xbid.,  p.  320. 
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only  master-mind  wliich  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  brought  forth,  was  Ohver  Cromwell.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he — being  member  for 
Cambridge — raised  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse, 
there  soon  became  manifest  that  fixedness  of  purpose, 
that  energy  and  forethought  combined  with  practical 
brains  and  iron  nerves,  which  heralded  his  future 
greatness.  Cromwell  at  once  saw  the  errors  of  the 
existing  system,  and  he  set  at  work  to  rectify  them. 
The  technical  rules  of  war  are  easy  to  be  learnt,  bo^ 
the  application  of  them  requires  more  than  me^l 
learning.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
useful  gift,  the  knowledge  of  character.  He  culti- 
vated the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  soldiers,  and  he 
conquered.  (')  "  Yoxir  troops/'  said  he,  according  to 
his  o^vn  account  of  himself,  in  conversation  ^vith  John 
Hampden,  "  are  most  of  them  old,  decayed  serving- 
men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows ;  and  the 
King  s  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons,  and 
persons  of  quality.  Do  you  think  that  the  spirits 
of  such  base  and  mean  fellows  will  be  ever  able  to 
encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honour  and  courage 
and  resolution  in  them?  You  must  get  men  of 
spirit — of  a  spiiit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  fi^| 
as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am  sui'e  you  will 
be  beaten  still,  I  told  him  I  could  do  something 
in  it.  I  did  so,  and  I  raised  such  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  tlieni,  and  made  some  conscience 
of  what  they  did;  and  from  that  day  forward,  I  must^ 
say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  and  wherevi 

(')  Lord  NagenVa  Mem,  of  John  Hampden,  part  viii 
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they   were   engaged  against  the  enemy  they  beat 
continually."  Q) 

It  was  on  such  principles  as  these  that  he  formed  ThoiroMi 
that  immortal  phalanx  of  Ironsides,  of  which  it 
was  no  vain  boast  of  the  commander  that  it  was 
never  known  to  yield  or  be  beaten  in  battle.  "  We 
never  charged  but  we  routed  the  cnemie,"  writes 
Cromwell  after  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor.  (-) 

The  plan  on  which  he  proceeded  to  raise  these 
invincibles,  was  to  secure  a  better  class  of  men, 
"most  of  them  freeholders  and  freeholders'  sons," 
writes  Whitelock,  "and  who  upon  matter  of  conscience 
engaged  in  their  quarrel."  He  selected  also  none 
but  rcUgious  men,  whose  hearts  he  sought  to  engage 
in  the  cause  for  which  they  fought,  so  that  instead 
of  a  band  of  sordid  mercenaries,  each  one  regarded 
himself  as  a  missionary  going  forth  on  a  holy  errand. 
'*  Truly,  I  think,"  wrote  Cromwell,  "  that  he  who 
prays  aud  preaches  best,  will  fight  the  best."  (^) 

Upon  the  first  muster  of  his  men,  Cromwell  is 
said   to   have  tried    the   metal  of   the   recruits   by 


^ 


(*)  This  conversation  will  b©  fonnd  reported  in  a  cotomporary 
pamphlet,  cntitieU  Honarchtf  aftwted  to  be  tlm  Best  Fonn  of  Govern- 
vunUf  in  <*  Coufef^HM  at  WkiUMl  fteti««fin  Oliver  Cromwell  and  a 
Committea  of  rarliameni"     (London.  16t>U.  8",  p.  38.) 

(^)  Forstor'a  Oliver  CrotnwfU,  vol.  vi.,  p.  139. — It  waa  at  Marston 
Moor  that  this  regimont  obtaiaad  Ha  title  of  **  Ironsides.*'  It  appears 
they  wore  armed  with  **  hond-pieo«a,  back,  and  broostplatos  of  iron.** 
(Lill/fl  Life  and  Tirnes,  p.  177.) 

(*)  KIUb'b  Letiert,  2  3.,  vol.  iii.,  I.  coci.— "  These  men,**  aajs  Baxter, 
**  were  of  greater  undorstonding  than  common  soldiora,  and  therefore 
were  more  approhcnsive  of  the  importanoo  and  eousoquvuoe  of  the 
wars;  and  making  not  money,  but  that  which  ihey  took  for  the 
public  felicity,  to  bo  their  end,  they  were  tho  more  engaged  to  bo 
valiant,**  &c. 
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a  little  stratagem.  Having  previously  placed  some 
resolute  men,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  in  an 
ambuscade  near  some  of  the  King's  garrisons,  at  the 
appointed  time  these  concealed  men  came  forth — 
their  trumpets  sounding  a  charge — and  galloped 
furiously  on  their  comrades.  They,  of  course,  bdf 
lieved  that  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  and  the  faint- 
hearted immediately  took  to  flight.  So  Cromwe|^ 
was  enabled  to  judge  who  were  to  be  trusted,  anc^ 
declined  any  further  attendance  of  those  who  descj 
their  colours.  0) 

But   whether    this   was    the    method  which 
adopted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  made 
a  selection  of  men  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  these 
he  prepared  for  conflict  by  a  most  careful  training. 
"  His  men,"  says  a  political  enemy  of  Cromwell,  "  who 
in  the    beginning    were  unskiliul    both   in  handlin^^ 
their  arms  and  managing  their  horses,  by  diligenojj 
and  industry  became    excellent   soldiers:    for  Crom- 
well used  them  daily  to  look  after,  feed,  and  dress 
their  horses ;  and,  when  it  was  needful,  to  lie  togethi 
on  the  ground;  and  besides,  taught  them  to  cleai 
and  keep  their  arms  bright,  and  have  them  ready  for 
service ;  to  chuse  the  best  armourer,  and  to  arm  them- 
selves to  the  best  advantage.    Trained  up  in  this  kind 
of  military  exercise,  they  excelled  all  their  fellov^H 
soldiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained  more  victories 
over  their  enemies."  (^)     They  were  all  fanatics. 


a" 


(*)  Hoath's  Fiagelium,  p.  31-33,  quoted  in  Forster's  Oliver  Ori 
well,  iv.  89. 

(')  Bato*B  Elenchi,  &c.,  part  u.,  p.  270,  quoted  in  Forster's  BritUh 
Btatesmeth  iv.  89. 
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shortly  became  so,  and  Cromwell  made  use  of  tlieir 
zeal  and  credulity.  Tbey  became  fearless  of  danger, 
and  g:oo(l  piiy  iukI  plunder  "  seemed  to  them  a  natural 
member  of  godline8s."(^) 

On  raising  them,   he   spoke  plainly,  lest  there  NoM«tak» 

should  be  any  mistake.     They  were   to  understand  ■ 

that  it  was  not  for  the  King  and  Parliament  they  H 

were  to  tight,  but  for  the  Parliament  only :  *'  there-  ■ 

fore,  if  the  King  chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  H 

enemy,  he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  H 

him   as   any  private  man ;    and  if  their  consciences  H 

would  not  let  them  do  the  like,  he  adWsed  them  not  ^| 

to  enlist  themselves  under  him."(^)  ^^H 

Thus  did  the  future  ruler  of  England  proceed  to  ^^H 

sow  the  seed  of  that  army  which,  humanly  speaking,  H 

could    hardly  fail  of  conquest ;    whose    sobriety  and  H 

intelligence  was  unequalled ;  and  whose  courage  and  H 

devotion  made  it  famous  in  repute,  and  terrible  all  ^^H 

over  the  world.  ^^H 

Very  little  armour  was  worn  by  the  Royal  troops,  ^^H 

the  buff-coat  being  found  far  more  serviceable  ;  most  H 

of  the  cavalry  were  protected  only  by  back,  breast,  H 

and  pot.  (^)     Among  the  Parliamentary  troops  armour  ^^H 

(')  Sir  P.  Wftnriot,  252.  ^^B 

<*)  JftfTmr.  of  (hi"  Prvicctoralf  HoMttf,  «tc.,  by  Mark  Noble,  vol.  i.,  ^^^B 

271.  edit.  1787.  ^^H 

(>)  Tho  King  to  Prince  Bupert :—  ^^H 

"Charica  R.  ^^|i 

"Whoreaa  there  are  sundry  quantities  of  horsemen's  arms,  aa  ^H 

backs  and  pots,  reniaiuiug  in  our  magaziDO  bore  at  Shrewsbury."  ^.  ^B 

•*lHhOct.,  1^2/'  ■ 

{RHpcrt  Comn.,  Brit.  Mus.,  before  qnoted. — It  seems  singular  tbat  ^| 

*'  backs  **  only  shoald  be  mentioDod.j  ^H 
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was  more  prevalent.  Ludlow  tells  of  a  wonderful 
escape  which  he  had,  because  he  got  into  a  meh 
without  his  **  suit  of  arms;**  and  that  he  was  oblig-i 
to  walk  about  all  night  at  Edgehill  to  keep  himsc 
wann,  having  then  nothing  but  his  "suit  of  iron"  to 
cover  him.(*)  '*  The  Ironsides'*  derived  this  souhriqne^ 
from  their  armour,  and  that  of  "Haselrig's  Lobsters'* 
— "that  impenetrable  regiment,"  as  Clarendon  calls 
it — from  their  "bright  iron  shells."(*)  Most  of  the 
poi-truits  of  that  day,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
are  in  complete  armour;  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  rather  the  garb  of  ceremony  than  the  fighting 
dress  of  the  time.  The  only  piece  of  armour  worn  b 
Charles  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  was  a  steel  cap;(^ 
otlnTwise,  we  might  have  applied  to  the  occasion  the 
beautiful  hues  of  Lord  Macaulay  : — 


I 


"  TIiG  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest. 

And  ho  hofl  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crost; 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tow  was  in  liis  eye — 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and  hip^h. 

Right  graciously  ho  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled,  from  wing  to  winpr, 

Down  all  our  lino,  a  deafening  shout,  *  God  save  our  Lord  tho  Kiug  I  * ' 


An   iron  hat   worn   by  Charles   is   preserved 

(')  afemoM-8  of  Oenl  Edmurul  Ludlow,  edit.  4«,  Lond,,  1771.  p,  22, 
(')  "A  regiment  of  five  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  which  were  so  prodigiously  armed,  that  thoy 
wore  called  hy  the  other  side  the  rogimont  of  lobsters,  bocause  of  their 
bright  iron  shells  with  which  they  were  covered,  being  perfect  eniras- 
siors,  and  were  the  first  seen  bo  armed  on  either  side,  and  the  first 
that  made  any  impression  on  the  King's  hunjc;  who,  being  unarmed, 
were  not  able  to  bear  a  shock  with  them,  besides  that  they  were 
aeoore  from  hurts  of  the  sword,  which  were  almost  the  only  weapons 
the  other  were  furnished  with."  (Clarendon,  Hist.,  b.  vii^  91, 
118). 

(')  Bulsirode.  p.  78. 


Iron  Hat,  worn  by  Charles  I. ,  now  preserved  in  Warwick  Castle.     The 

or  noiM.*  |)r(.>lcctiun,  M^eiit:^  lu  be  rc.susciliileil  in  thi&  ni^lance,  as  in  soiui 
oihcr  of  ihe  Curninonwcalih  specimens  ;  the  bread  arrow  on  ihc  rii 
|>rob.ibly  affixed  when  it  was  in  Ihe  Guvcmment  jMJSMajiioii,   a 
period. 
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AVarwick  Castle.  It  is  represented  on  Plate  XLI. 
The  nasal  seems  to  be  resiiscitated  in  the  broad  iron 
protector  in  front.  The  broad  arrow,  on  the  rim, 
was  probably  affixed  when  it  was  in  the  Government 
possession  at  a  later  period. 

The  headsman  has  done  his  work  with  the  unlbr- 
tunate  Charles  Stuart,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  is  now 
Lord  Protector  of  England.  In  1657  a  treaty  of 
offensive  alliance  was  signed  between  England  and 
Prance,  the  express  puqjose  of  which  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  Gravehnes,  Mardyke,  and  Dunkirk  by  the 
joint  arms  of  the  two  countries.  For  this  purpose  an 
English  army  of  6,000  men  was  landed  at  Boulogne, 
to  co-oj)erate  with  tlie  French  army.  The  charges  of 
half  of  the  English  force  were  to  be  borne  by  France, 
and  the  other  half  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
Government  of  England.  We  see  here  an  in- 
stance of  the  vigour  that  was  instilled  into  the 
English  administration.  No  Coventry  regiments — 
no  half-starved  band  of  ill-paid  ragamuffins,  was 
dispatched  abroad,  but  a  force  of  veteran  regiments — 
trained  in  tlie  civil  wars,  and  organised  imder  the  iron 
rule  of  Cromwell — supported  the  reputation  of  their 
country  by  their  bearing  and  discipline,  and  were 
probably  the  finest  troops  of  the  age.  We  are  told 
that  they  received  new  clothing  for  the  occjision.(*) 
Tliey  were  commanded  by  a  good  man,  no  favourite 
courtier,  but  an  officer  who  had  seeu  rough  service 
in  Ireland,  Sir  John  Reynolds.  (^)     Their  appearance 


Cromw«]l 

Lonl 
Prot«otor 


(')  Petftd  PoUHcian,  p.  232. 

(')  Appointed  captoin-geDcrol  and  cominuider-in-chior. 
vi.  230.) 


(Thurioe, 
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excited  so  much  attention  that  Louis  XlV.  made' 
journey  expressly  to  see  them.(^)  ^1 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  Ai 
porsion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  no  deed  of  arms 
worthy  of  a  great  nation  had  been  performed  by  the 
English.  It  may  be  negative  praise  to  say  that 
during  the  peaceful  reign  of  James  nothing  was 
attempted;  but  under  Charles  we  find  recorded  posi- 
tive dishonour  at  home  from  the  Scots,  disgrace  on 
the  coast  of  France,  and  disasters  in  Spain.  Crom- 
well raised  the  dignity  of  this  nation  abroad,  and 
placed  it  once  more,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  high 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  ambition  waaM 
render  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  e^P 
that  of  a  Roman  had  beL'n.(-)  '*  The  shadow  of  his 
name  overawed  the  most  confident  and  haughty," 
says  a  modem  writer.  "  He  intimidated  Holland,  he 
humiliated  Spain,  and  he  twisted  the  supple  Mazarin, 
the  ruler  of  France,  about  his  fingers.  All  these 
nations  had  then  attained  the  sumniit  of  their  pros- 
perity; all  were  unfriendly  to  the  rising  power  of 
England  ;  all  trembled  at  the  authority  of  that  single 
man,  who  coerced  at  once  her  aristocracy,  her  priest- 
hood, and  her  factions."  (^) 


] 


(1)  "  Your  forces  already  landed  are  cried  np  by  all  that  have 
them  for  the  bravest  men  that  over  were  in  the  French  service.  The^ 
rcpututiou  is  so  great  that  the  Court  nmketh  a  journey  her©  expressly 
to  Boe  them.  I  have  boon  earnest  with  the  Cardinal  (Maaarin)  to 
retard  the  King*s  arriral  here  into  such  time  the  whole  6,000  are 
landed,  and  fitted  for  his  Majesty's  view."  (Lockhart,  Ambassador 
to  France, /iiU.  p.  288.) 

(')  Burnet's  0>cn  Times,  i..  b.  i.,  p.  138. 

(*)  Those  are  the  expresaiona  of  Walter  Savage  Laudor,  qm 
in  Forster's  Oliver  CromioeU. 


MILITARY    IJK8POTI8M. 


4»I 


» 


Under  the  Protectorate,  those  visions  of  liberty 
for  which  men  had  contended  so  obstinately  were  at 
once  dissolved  by  the  establishment  of  an  unbroken 
miiitar}'  despotism.  The  army  had  raised  Cromwell 
to  power,  and  that  army  he  was  determined  to  main- 
tain ^  and  in  defiance  of  Parliament,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  people's  complaints,  he  kept  together  to  the 
end  of  his  reign  a  force  which  at  one  time  amounted 
to  80,000  men,  which,  we  are  told,  was  well  and  con- 
stantly paid.(*)  And  "thus,"  says  Ludlow  (iii.  21), 
"  the  troops  of  Parliament  were  corrupted  by  him. 
and  kept  as  a  standing  force  against  the  people." 
The  good  policy  of  paying  well  induced  young  men 
of  education  to  enlist ;  and  it  was  considered  "  a 
good  employment  for  a  gentleman,  and  a  competent 
provision,  to  have  near  twenty  shillings  by  the  week, 
living  well,  and  keeping  themselves  and  their  horses 
for  some  six  shillings  a  week."(*)  ^  portion  of  them 
afterwards  proved  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
buck  the  son  of  that  monarch  whom  they  had  put  to 
death.  Charles  II.,  in  all  the  popularity  of  the  com- 
meucement  of  his  reign,  never  ventured  to  retain  a 
standing  army  of  more  than  5,000  men  ! 

The  system  of  the  militia  had  naturally  become 

confused  during  the  civil  war;   but  when  the  Scots 

invaded    this   country   in   the   cause   of    the   young 

Charles,  a  bill  passed  through  all   its  stages  in  ono 

day  for  reviving  and  renewing  the  expired  Act  con- 

ceniing  the  militia. 

But,  not  satisfied  with  these  militarj'  resources,  Miiitnry 

nutiicf 


(')  Thurloc,  Statt  Paptr$,  i.  305. 
vol,.    I. 
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one  of  the  politic  measures  emanating'  from  the  pro 
found  mind  of  the  Lord  Protector  was  to  organise  i 
second  anny,  which  should  be  powerful  enough,  ii 
case  of  emergency,  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  firef 
or  to  control  it  if  it  fell  off  from  implicit  obedienci 
to  his  will.  This  new  measure  was  craftily  intra 
duced  on  fiscal  pretexts.  A  large  army  and  i 
formidable  navy  could  not  be  maintained  without 
great  expense,  and  so  it  occurred  to  Cromwell  to  cas' 
this  expenditure  on  the  Royalists,  whose  disaiTectioi 
to  the  State,  and  blind  support  of  a  hopeless  cause 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  thi 
expenditure.  So  he  divided  England  into  twelve 
districts,  and  an  officer,  %vith  the  title  of  major 
general,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  each.(^^ 
The  most  arbitrary  powers  were  entrusted  to  them 
They  had  to  collect  the  tenth  penny  (as  it  was  styled) 
the  tenth,  that  is,  of  the  annual  income  of  all  whc 
should  be  considered  hostile  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Charles  ;    an< 


(*)  Kent  and  Surrey 

Sassex,  HampBhu-G.and  Barkehiro. .. 

GlouceBtershtre,  Wiltsliiro,  Dorsot- 
shire,  Somersotahire,  Devonshire, 
Corn  waU(beingthe  whole  Western 
qaartcr),  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Herta 

Cambridgoflhire,  Isle  of  Ely,  Ebrcx. 
Norfolk,  and  SaQ'olk    

London       

LincoluBhire,  KottiughamHhirc. 
Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Leicoaterehiro       


Colonel  Kelsey. 
Colonel  Goffe. 


General  Di6browG.[*) 
Lord-Deputy  Fleetwood.<f ) 

Commiflsary- General  Whaley. 


(•)  Or  DosboTOUgli,  brotljOr-!n-Iiiw  of  Cromwoll. 
(t)  Brother  Id- 1a w  of  Cromwell. 
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they  could  enforce  the  payment  by  seizing  the  persons 
and  distraining  the  estates  of  all  such  as  were  re- 
fractory. Every  master  of  a  household  who  was  con- 
sidered disaffected,  was  required  to  give  security  for 
the  behaviour  of  all  his  servants,  who  were  liable  to 
be  called  to  appear  before  the  major-general,  or  his 
deputy,  at  such  time  and  place  as  either  should  ap- 
point. A  registry  of  all  such  persons  was  to  be  kept 
in  London,  and  every  change  of  residence  was  imme- 
diately to  be  communicated  to  the  major-general  of 
the  district.  Every  person,  whether  foreigner  or 
otherwise,  who  came  from  beyond  sea,  was  required, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  landing,  to  appear 
before  the  officer  whom  the  major-general  should 
appoint,  to  deliver  his  name,  and  an  account  of  the 
place  whence  he  came,  and  to  which  he  intended  to 
go,  &c.  These  were  some  of  their  most  important 
duties.  There  were  general  matters  of  police  of 
which  they  were  directed  to  take  special  cognisance ; 
and  there  were  secret  orders — a  portion  of  which  is 
preserved  in  Thurloe. 

The  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  major- 
generals   was   the  command  of  the  militia  of  their 


NurthamptonHhire.  Beds,  Kuttand- 

shiro,  and  Huntingdonshiro      ...     ACsjor  Botoler. 
Hercfordshiro*  Shropshire,  aud  N. 

W&loa       Colonel  Berry. 

Cbeshiro,  Lancashire,  and  Staflbrd- 

shire        Colonel  Woraley. 

Yorkshire,    Durham,    Cumberland. 

Wostmoretand.   Northumberland    The  Lord  Lambert. 

Westminster  and  HiJiddloHox Colonel  Barkstoad,  Governor  of 

the  Tower. 
Monmouthshire  aud  S.  Wales       ...    Admiral  Davrkina. 
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districts,  to  be  orgunisecl  aln'sh,  and  kept  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  army  of  Englautl,  which  i|H 
placed  on  permanent  pay.  From  the  correspondence 
in  Thurloe,  it  aj)pcars  that  the  intention  was  to  make 
this  a  strong  militia  cavalry,  (')  though  not  exclusively 
so ;  and  the  object  may  have  been,  although  it  is  not_ 
so  stated,  to  secure  a  more  substantial  class  of 
who  brought  their  own  horses,  rather  than  those 
were  liable  only  for  foot  sendee.  The  new  soldier* 
confessed  their  weakness  before  the  veterans  of 
the  Iti'pnblic :  they  felt  "  as  a  new  quickset  hedge, 
that  would  for   a   while   need  an   old  hed^   about 

it."0  H 

A.I).  1657.  The  whole  measure  was  a  very  iniquitous  impo- 

sition, and  the  decimation  and  restriction  clauses  in 
direct  subversion  of  that  act  of  oblivion,  formerly 
procured  by  Cromwell  himself,  which  pretended  to 
abolish  the  memory  of  all  past  oireuce8.(^)  There 
seemed  a  bitter  malice  in  its  conception,  that  t^| 
adherents  or  victims  of  a  certain  line  of  policy  should  ' 
maintiiin  an  army  and  navy  which  was  to  be  directed 
iigainst  them. 

Ludlow,  one  of  the  purest  of  Kepublicans,  thus 
stigmatises  the  measure :  "  He  (Cromwell)  divided 
England  iuto  cantons,  over  each  of  which  he  placed 
a  baiihaw,  under  the  title  of  major-genera 
ii.  51 U).  Geneiul  Monck,  a  traitor  to  th< 
cause,    displayed    no    generosity   on    the     c 


(')  Thurloo,  iv.  lf»6. 

(*)  76j.f .  Mtijor-Gcnernl  Ooflb  t(t  Secretary  Tliurloo,  ir.  IfiJ. 

;■)  Liiigaiil,  viii.,  ch.  vi.  (t-dit.  1811*). 
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and  highly  approved  of  the  schorae,  or  professed  b^ 
do  so.(*) 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  likely  to  lust  long. 
A  commonwealth  administered  by  military  desjiotism 
is  an  anomaly  in  politics.  The  desire  of  the  countr)- 
for  a  permanent  hea<l  of  government  grew  daily  more 
intense.  The  Eoyalists  would  not  choose  Cromwell 
for  king,  nor  would  the  Kepublicans  submit  to  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  one  of  themselves.  (*)  Tiie  close  of 
the  Lord  Protector's  career  was  embittered  by  the 
miserable  apprehension  that  the  fabric  which  he  had 
raised  would  be  shattered  in  his  own  life-time.  When 
the  strong  hand  that  had  supported  it  was  removed, 
the  vast  machine  spontaneously  collapsed.  It  owed 
its  origin  and  its  fall  alike  to  military  usurpation. 

With  much  personal  ambition,  Cromwell  was  yet  Cb 
a  sincere  patriot;  and  although  the  people  objected 
to  be  *' dragooned  by  the  Lord  Protector  and  his 
myrmidons,"  as  Blackstone  forcibly  words  it,  "  the 
country  was  certainly  indebted  to  him  for  over- 
throwing a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  Government,  with 
its  Star  Chamber  and  other  enormities.  He  obtained 
for  us  religious  liberty ;  and  he  confirmed  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  destroying  the  Court  of 


CrotB 


(*)  "I  am  glad  your  bightieaa  hnlh  put  jour  alfairs  in  Kngljiad 
into  BO  good  a  poaturc,  b/  framing  such  a  militiii,  whi^h  (with  the 
help  or  the  army  that  is  now  ou  fiXft  there)  wiU  bo  able.  I  hope,  to 
keep  the  people  from  any  innurrcclion,  and  to  rosist  thr  rommon 
enemy." — Georye  Jf ortcJt, /n>i/*  J^dinburyh,  to  the  PraUctvr,  (Thurloe, 
iv.  l&X) 

(')  •*  CromwcW .-  *  What  if  a  man  should  take  npon  himself  to  be 
king?*  WhU«U>ckf  :  'I  think  that  remedy  would  be  wume  than 
the  diseMe.*  "    (Wbitclocko,  471.) 
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Wards,  and  all  tenures  by  homage  and  knight-service, 
with  all  the  penalties  of  feudalism  :  wrhich  pro- 
visions, with  additional  clauses,  were  afterwards 
turned  into  a  regular  Act  of  Parliament  after  the 
Eestoration,"(0 

General  Monck  saw  that  his  interest  would  be 
best  consulted  by  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
He  was  the  chief  actor  in  that  final  scene  of  the 
Great  Eebellion.  He  reaped  all  the  credit,  and  most 
of  the  honours,  consequent  upon  Charles  Stuart's 
accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  when  the 
rejoicings  of  a  nation,  exuberant  with  long-suppressed 
loyalty,  hailed  the  dawn  of  a  day  so  darkly  con- 
trasting with  the  criminal  glories  of  the  Conimon- 
wealth. 

(*)  Commen.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  X3cm.—Scc  also  Jiounw/ Com,,  July,  lt'43, 
when  a  cominittoe  wa«  appointed  to  prepare  an  ordinaiseo  to  take 
away  Court  of  Wards,  Ac.  A  bill  was  acfrordiiigly  broaght  in  a  few 
montbe  later;  but  tbo  war  going  on.  the  remedy  by  LhiB  method 
being  tediouB,  tbe  tTro  Houbcs.  on  the  2+th  of  Fcbniary,  1»>*6,  came 
to  a  resolution  that  the  Court  of  Wurds»  &c.,  should  that  day  be 
aboUahcd. 


I 


CHAPTER   XVlil, 


BOOT    GUAKDS    TBI    ONLT     ASCJJOrt    STAXDUfO  TORCES — StKOZASTB-XT- 
iLBMH — DKarVATlON — /BiNCH    SERGEANTS — FBIVIUIGES — CEREMONIAL 

AT  lyvBflTmr&E — archeb-gcahds  or   edvajid   in.,   RiciiAiU)  n., 

EDWARD   rv. — TEOICBN   OE   THE   GUARD GENTLEMEN -AT- ARMS. 

The  first  and  only  standing  forces  employed  by  our  Body 
kings  until  the  Eestoration  were  their  personal  body- 
guards. Tliese,  however, — although  they  accom- 
panied the  Sovereign  when  he  took  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  —  from  their  numerical 
strength,  were  more  calculated  to  add  dignity  to 
the  Crown,  than  to  effect  great  operations  in  war. 

The  Sergeants-at-arms  {aervientes  armorum)  are 
the  most  ancient  establishment  of  this  nature ;  they 
were  instituted  by  Richard  I.,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  watching  around  him 
in  the  Holy  Land  against  the  attacks  of  a  Prince, 
corruptly  known  as  '*  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain," 
whose  infatuated  disciples  believed  they  were  secur- 
ing to  themselves  the  entrance  to  Paradise  by  mur- 
dering all  whom  their  chief  devoted  to  destruction. 
These  abominable  sectaries  were  called  Assassini.C^) 
,a  term  said  to  have  been  derived  from  their  using 
an  intoxicating  preparation  of  hemp,  still  known  in 

(')  "Jecint"  (».».,  de  A$»as$U)t  according  to  Horeden.  fol.  716. 
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the  East  by  the  name  of  I/aH/fi8/t,(^)  hence  JIashim 
henip-eatcrs.      A  branch   of  the  Isinailites — not  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,   but  a  sect   existing   in  tlie 
bosom   of  Ishmiism,  and  so   calked    from    the    Imam 
Ismail — they    established    themselves     iu     the    hill 
fortress  of  Alamoot,  situated  to  the  norUi  of  Casirijfl 
in  Persia.      Its  position,  in  the  midst   of  a  moun- 
tainous rep;ion,  caused  its  master  to  receive   the  titl^H 
of  Sheikh  al  Jabal,  i.e.y   Prince  of  the   Mountains  r^^ 
and  the  double  sense  of  the  word  Sheikh,   meaning 
both  prince  and  old  man,  has  occasioned    the    hi 
torians  of  the  Crusades  to  call  him  the  "  Old  ]VIan 
the  Mountain."      In  the  East  and  "West,   Christi 
and  Moslems  fell  victims  to  the  plunge  of  their  fatal 
daggers,  their  only  arm,  till  at  length  these  enemies^J 
of  mankind  were  crushed    under  the  iron  tramp  of^^ 
Hulakoo   and  the  Mongol  avengers,  and  the    name 
only    remains   perpetuating   their   infamy   by    being 
adopted  in  its  most  odious  sense,    in  the  languages 
of  Europe.  (-)  ^ 

The  Syrian  or  Western  branch  of  the  Assassini,  ™ 
however,   continued   to   exist   for   some   years    later. 
Massiat,  not  far  from  Beyrout,  was  their  principal 
stronghold.     Among  other  victims,  Conrad,  Lord  of 
Tyre  and  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  murdered  by^tf 
two  Assassins  disguised  as  monks,  (^)  in  the  market- ^^ 
place  of  Tyre  in  1192.     The  motives  for  this  murder 


(')  "In  India,  hemp  ie  cultivated  as  a  luxury,  aud  used  solelv 
a8  an  excitant.  Prepared  hemp  ia  called  by  the  Arabs  )*^xihikh** 
(Burnet's  Botamj,  p.  560.) 

(5)  Gibbon*8  DfcUne  and  Fall,  Ixiv. 

{*)  Abulfeda,  ad  aim.  5B8. 
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[•been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Some 
writers  have  ascribed  it  to  the  instigation  of  King 
Richard  I.,  and  Von  Hammer,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  circurastjmces,  does  not  absolve  him.(*)  A  letter, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  acquitting  the  King  of  the  murder,  was 
addressed  to  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  when  he 
detained  Richard  a  prisoner  on  pretext  of  reprisal 
for  the  murder.  This  letter  is  printed  in  Rymer, 
i.  23.(-)  The  avowal  would  certainly  be  an  act  of 
generosity  which  we  should  not  expect  on  the  part 
of  a  remorseless  sheikh.  This  letter,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  forgery;  it  proves,  however,  nothing 
except  an  injudicious  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
English  to  obtain  the  release  of  their  King. 

A  warrior  like  Cceur-de-Liou — who  had  acquired 
such  ascendancy  in  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  where 
BO  many  independent  chieftains  had  assembled — must 
necessarily  have  aroused  jealousy,  but  the  best  justifi- 
cation of  Richard  must  be  derived  from  the  generosity 
of  his  character,  whatever  ferocity  his  valour  may 
have  possessed.  (^)  Prince  John  had  behaved  most 
basely  to  him  during  his  absence ;  ou  his  return  he 
threw  himself  at  his  brother's  feet,  and  craved  pardon 

Q)  Ocfchichte  der  AtttiMinoti. 

(*}  "  To  Leopold.  Dako  of  Anstria,  tfao  Old  Hftn  of  the  Moontain 
sends  grectiug : 

•*  Seeing  thiit  many  kings  and  prinooR,  boyond  sea,  accuse  the 
Lord  Bicbard,  King  of  England,  of  tho  deiilU  of  the  Marquis,  I  svroar 
by  the  God  who  reigns  for  over,  and  by  the  laws  which  wo  obaerro, 
that  ho  hod  no  sharo  in  his  death.  The  cause  uf  tho  Munjuia's  death 
was  as  fviUowB,"  Ac. 

(')  Sec  Note  B,  p.  2'24,  to  History  of  tk«  At»(U§iH» ;  tronsUitcd  by 
O.  C.  Wood,  M.D. 
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for  his  offences,  wliich,  at  the  intercession  or  tne 
Queen-mother  Eleanor,  was  readily  granted.  '*  I 
forgive  him,"  said  the  King,  "and  hope  I  shall  as 
easily  forget  his  injuries,  as  he  will  my  pardon." 
And  when  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz 
by  a  cross-bowman,  he  not  only  pardoned  him  after 
the  town  was  taken,  but  also  before  his  death  ordered 
him  to  have  a  hxmdred  shillings  given  to  him.  ^m 

If  Bruntou  the  chronicler  is  to  be  believed,  1^ 
may  infer  that  neither  the  dying  Marquis  nor  his 
widow  beUeved  that  Eichard  was  the  instigator  of  the 
murder,  (*)  The  King's  countrymen  attached  no  faith 
to  the  accusation.  The  captivity  of  a  superior  lord 
was  one  of  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  feudal 
tenures,  and  all  the  vassals  were  bound  to  give  an  aid 
to  his  ransom.  Twenty  shillings  was  levied  on  each 
knight's  fee  in  England,  but  as  this  did  not  produce 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  zeal  of  the  people 
supplied  the  deficiency.  Churches  and  monasteriea 
melted  down  their  plate ;  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles 
paid  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  rent;  the  parochial 
clergy  contributed  a  tenth  of  their  tythe :  all  this 
was  purely  voluntary.  The  requisite  sum  being 
thus  collected,  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  set  out  with  it  to  Germany,  paid  the  money  ^H 
the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Austria  at  Metz,  ai^n 
freed  the  royal  captive.  The  joy  of  the  English  at 
the  re-appearance  of  their  monarch  was  imboimded. 

(*)  "  Post  murtom  vero  dioti  Conradi  Marchiui,  Franci  qui  nondi 
discesserant,  petebont  ab   oiore   Morchisi   ad   opus  regis   Pranj 
cuBtodiozn  urbis  T^'H.     Quid  rcspondit  ois,  8e  nulli  earn  roddert 
regi  AngluSt  ncui  dominus  futis  moriens  ordinaviV*    (p.  1,243.) 
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PhiUp  Augustus  on  his  return  to  France — having 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  Crusaders — openly  imputed 
to  Eichard  the  murder  of  Montferrat,  and  appointed 
a  guard  for  his  own  person,  alleging  the  necessity  of 
defending  himself  firom  s  like  attack.  "  Contrary  to 
the  custom  of  his  ancestors,"  say  the  contemporary 
writers,  "he  was  always  escorted  by  armed  men,  and 
instituted  for  greater  security  guanls  of  his  body, 
selected  from  the  men  most  devoted  to  him,  and 
armed  with  great  maces  of  iron  or  brass." (^)  The 
institution  of  these  body-guards,  then  called  sergenU- 
a-masses,  astonished  and  displeased  many,  and  obhged 
the  King  to  convoke  the  assembly  of  the  barons  and 
bishops  of  France.  He  renewed  to  them  his  former 
imputations  against  the  King  of  England :  "  Is  it 
then  extraordinary."  afiked  he,  "that  I  should  take 
more  care  of  myself  than  usual  ?"0 

Such  appears,  certainly,  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  institution  of  the  French  sergcants-at-anns, 
which  existed  many  centuries  after  the  belief  in  the 
mysterious  power  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
had  disappeared.  The  English  chroniclers  make  no 
allusion  to  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard  by 
Richard.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  more  ample  in 
details  are  the  accounts  of  the  French  writers,  a 
remark  which  applies  equally  to  the  present  time,  so 
that  often  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  French 
records  to  elucidate  points  of  English  history.  One 
would  be  led  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  fact  of 

(*)  Vide  Thierry.  Bi*i.  de  la  C<mqtteie  d*  VAngUUim,  t  iL,  1.  xi. 
(*)  Gum.  Keobrig..  p.  437. 


Anns. 
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the  appointment  of  a  body-guard  by  Richard  I.  woul< 
not  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  English  or  French 
chroniclers,  and  if  established  by  him  in  the  Holy 
Land,  it  would  tend  moreover  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  he  had  not  subsidised  the  services  of  the  chief 
of  the  Assassins.  ^M 

There  are  intimate  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  English  and  French 
sergeants-at-arms,  which  supply  the  strongest  argii^ 
ment  that  the  institution  of  the  two  corps  w^^ 
contemporaneous;  but  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge.  who  col- 
lected all  the  information  to  be  obtained  on  the 
subject,  could  only  conjecture  that  the  appointment 
of  sergeants-at-:u-ms  in  the  English  royal  househol 
was  coeval  with  the  French.  (0  At  what  time  soev< 
this  body-guard  made  its  appearance  at  our  coi 
its  creation  was  unquestionably  most  ancient. 

The  word  "sergeant"  comes  to  us  from  the  Freni 
Merffc?it,  modified  from  the  Latin  scrvierts,  which  te) 
seems  to  have  been  applied  at  first  to  all   servan^ 
of  the  Crown,  on  account  of  the  serviiuau  or  servi 
rendered   by  them.       SernienteB  sometimes    deno 
retainers,  not  necessarily  tenants,  sometimes  esquires, 
more  commonly  officers  of  the  household,  and  later 
serving-men.     In  Blount's  Tenures  we  read,  "May- 
ford,   Co.   Surrey,  is  a  Serjcantry  of  our  Lord  the 
Ejug  (19  Hen.  III.),  and  the  owner  of  it  ought 
find    one    Servienfem,   with    an    Haubergeon    and 
Lance."      This   seems  to   be  in  distinction   to   the 
service  of  finding  ** HomineiH  Peditem"  or   ** Hoini- 


^ 
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nem  cum  arcu  et  naffitHay*  which  we  find  reconled 
in  the  same  work.  In  the  Wardrobe  Account  of 
Edward  I.,  there  are  several  entries  of  individuals 
who  offered  themselves  and  received  pay,  and  were 
admitted  to  serve  at  arms  {fnnquam  serviem  ad  anna) ; 
others,  again,  substituted  for  such  as  were  obliged  to 
serve  {ioco  servientis  ad  artim),  and  they  were  to 
partake  alike  of  the  advantages,  as  the  other  '*9er- 
vitnies*'  of  the  King's  household. (*)  Their  daily  pay 
was  Is.  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  without  horses 
8d.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  under  the 
immediate  banners  and  guidance  of  particular  knights 
and  bannerets ;  some  were  both  maintained  and  paid 
by  the  King  {iam  ad  mensam  quam  ad  vadia  re^h  in 
iHumcione  caJttri),  Avhich  appeal's  to  have  been  the  case 
when  they  were  in  garrison.  A  knight  received  2s, 
per  diem,  a  shield-bearer  Is.,  a  constable  w^ithout  a 
horse  Is,,  a  vintenar  (a  commander  of  twenty  men) 
4d. ;  so  we  can  pretty  well  ascertain  the  position 
of  a  sei^eant-at-arms  to  be  what  we  may  term  a  high 
non-commissioned  officer.  Edward  I.  bad  twenty-nine 
sei^eants-at-amis,  and  they  received  two  marks  each 
for  a  winter-robe.  (0  The  '^sennenffn"  of  the  panetry, 
buttery,  and  napery  also  received  the  same.(')  The 
gradations  of  oflScers  in  the  old  estiiblishment  of 
Royal  Households  consisted  of  p24^e8.  grooms,  yeo- 
men, and  sergeants.  (See  Spelman,  r.  Servirtts. — Also 
Household   Hen.    A7.,   p.    19,  Soc.   Ant.)       Servienfm 


(1)  lAhrr  OnnUiiianua  (Soc.  Aiit.),  pp.  2U-2U. 
l«)  Thid.,  p.  316. 
l>)  Ihul  p.  M\. 
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included  the  mass  of  the  troops  beneath  the  knightly 
dignity.      In   the   ordinances   for   the   behaviour  o^l 
Richard  I/s  and  Philip  II. 's  army,  on  their  passag^^ 
to   the   Holy   Land,  none   but   knights    {milites)    o^^ 
clerics  were  allowed  to  play  at  games  of  chance  fo^l 
more  than  twenty  aolidi.     But  il*  servienies  or  sailors 
play,  &c.,  they  were  to  undergo  the  very  unpleasaniM 
punishment  of  being  ducked  for  three   consecutive 
days.      (Hoveden,    675,)      Servientes   ad  anna   were 
soldiers  in  armour,  and  consequently  of  superior  posi- 
tion, as  all  found  their  own  equipment.     Philip  II., 
therefore,  or  Richard  I.,  in  selecting  officers  for  the 
responsible  duty  of  watching  around  them  day  and 
night,  doubtless  made  choice  of  those  military  men- 
of  a  grade  between  the  knights  and  petty  officers- 
who  were  best  adapted  lor  the  office,  and  on  whom' 
they  could  rely  for  continuous  service. 

The  French  sergeants-at-arms  rendered  essential 
service  to  Philip  Augustus,  by  the  valiant  stand  they 
made  at  the  battle  of  Bouviues.  Their  heroism 
recorded  on  two  stone  slabs,  which  were  originally^ 
erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  du  Val  des 
Ecoliers  at  Paris,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Denis.  (^)  They  bear  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

*' A  la  prifere  des  Sergens  d'Armes,  Monsieur  Si 
Louis  fonda  cette  Eglise,  et  y  mit  la  premiere  pierre 
et  fut  pour  la  joye  de  la  Victoire  qui  fut  au  pont  de 
Bouvines  Tan  1214.     Les  Serpens  d'Armes 
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C)  These  stones  are  figured  by  Daniel,  Lenoir,  Willemin,  and 
Guilhenny. 
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tems  gardoient  le  dit  Pont :  et  vouVrent  qui  si  Dieu 
leuT  donnoit  Victoire,  ils  fonderoient  TEglise  de 
Sainte  Catherine,  et  ainsi  fut-il." 

It  may  be  inferred  fVom  this,  that  sergeants-at- 
arms  were  primarily  persons  of  ample  fortunes,  and 
it  is  stated  that  they  were  all  gentlemen,  and  even 
persons  of  distinction.  (^)  On  one  of  these  interesting 
relics  aforesaid,  are  sculptured  figures  of  St.  Louis 
and  his  two  sergcants-at-arms,  in  the  costtmfie  which 
they  wore  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  or  when  doing 
duty  in  the  palace.  On  the  other,  a  Dominican  friar 
(probably  their  chaplain)  and  two  sergeants,  equipped 
for  the  field,  or  for  escort  duty.  They  are  entirely 
covered  with  plate-armour  (the  heads  alone  excepted) 
over  a  chain  gambeson  ;  one  of  them  wears  on  his 
head,  apparently,  a  bassinet ;  the  other  the  pecidiar 
flowing  cap  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  which  we 
are  enabled  to  assign  the  date  of  these  sculptures.  (*) 
They  are  all  armed  with  swords,  and  bear  their  dis- 
tinctive weapon,  the  mace,  which  is  about  as  large  as 
those  borne  by  beadles  at  our  English  universities. 
They  are  also  armed  with  cross-bows,  {*')  and  in  138S 
with  lances.  (*)  The  number  of  these  guards  at  first 
is  not  stated,  but  they  must  have  been  numerous,  as 
they  were  reduced  by  Philip  VI.  to  one  himdred.(") 


(')  Mvm.  tie  U  Chambrt  cUt  Oompie$;  citod  by  Daniel,  MiL  Fntn.^ 
torn,  u.,  liv.  ix..  eh.  xii. 

O  Bee  also  Meyrick.  L  89. 

(')  '*  Its  porteront  tot^oura  Icars  Garqnoia  pleins  de  Carreaux." 
(Stat.  PhUip  IV..  12«5.) 

(')  See  Mil.  Fran.,  torn,  ii.,  Ut.  ix.,  ch.  xH. 

(*)  iftfAi.  ii<i  la  Chambre  det  C&mpUe,  fol.  104. 
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la  1393  there  were  only  eight;  after  that  they  fe 
into  insignificance,   and  their  office  has  disap^ 
altogether;    >\nth    us   they  survived  in  power    to    a 
much    later   periotl^    and    they    still    exist,    althoug] 
now  entirely  degenerated  into  a  civil  capacity. 

In   the   Household   Book   of  Edward  III.,  j 
printed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  we  find : — 

**  Sci-peimts  at-Anns,  with  their  retinew — 

Standard  BcarorB         ...        •! 

Sergeants  ...         67 

Men  of  ArniH ...        al 

Arehor&ou  horse        ...         7 

Archors  on  foot  ...        9 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard  II.  they 
into  disgrace,  as  we  shall  perceive  from  the  following 
extract  of  the  statute  ordering  their  dismissal : —       ^M 

"At  the  grievous  complaint  made  by  the  Commons 
to  our  Lord  the  King,  in  this   Parliament,   of  the 
excessive  and  superfluous  number  of  Sergeants-at-armti^— 
and  of  many  great  extortions  and  oppressions  done  bjH 
them  to  the  people,  the  King  therefore  doth  will, 
that  they  shall  be  discharged ;  and  that  of  them  ani 
others  there  shall   be  taken  of  good  and   sufficieni 
persons  to  the  number  of  tliirty  and  no  more  froni 
henceforth;  ami,  moreover,  the  King  prohibiteth  them 
to  meddle   with   anything   that  toucheth  not  tbei 
office."  (*) 

We  have  some  account  of  them  in  Henry  V 
reignt  in   the   book  of  Orders  of  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster (brother  of  the  king).     It  would  appear  that 

(')  "  Iteni,  a  la  g^revoiiit  complchit  de  lu  commnimlte  fait  a  n< 
seignur  Ic  roi,"&c,— Stut.  Ki  H'w.  JI.,  cap.  vi.— Set*  Taylor'»  Hv^jaHi 
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disputes  of  precedence  had  arisen  at  the  siege  of  Caen 
(1417).  from  which  place  these  orders  are  dated, 

**  Orders  made  by  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  for  the 
placing  of  Kings  (at  arms),  HeraJds,  and  Seijeunts-at- 
arms: 

"  The  said  Serjeants,  who  are  principally  founded 
and  ordained  for  the  conservation  of  the  person  of  the 
King  and  his  Lords,  shall  keep  place,  and  go  on 
cither  side,  that  is  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  leil 
l>efore  him  that  shall  carry  the  sword,  or  befoi'c  the 
other  Lords,  to  keep  and  defend  away  from  the  press 
of  the  people  on  either  side."(0 

We  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pegge 
for  bringing  imder  notice  a  further  account  of  these 
officers  iu  one  of  the  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  221).  It  bears 
no  date,  but  appears  to  belong  to  about  the  time  of 
James  I.,  or  his  immediate  successors.  It  is  headed, 
*'  The  office  of  the  Serjeant-at-arms  attending  the 
King's  Majesty:" 

"  Know  that,  in  times  past,  no  gentleman  per- 
formed the  service  of  a  Serjeant-at-arms,  nor  was 
ever  sworn  to  tlie  King,  if  he  were  not  the  son  of  a 
Knight  at  the  le;ist ;  but  of  late  time  it  bath  ple^u^ed 
our  Sovereign  to  elect  thereunto  the  worthy  sou  of  a 
Gentleman  without  reproach."     (Fob  254.) 

"  And  the  Serjeants-at-arms  in  Ser\"ice  Eoyal, 
ought  to  stand  before  the  King  in  such  fashion 
attired,  that  is  to  say,  his  head  bare,  and  all  his  body 
armed  to  the  feet  with  arms  of  a  Knight  riding, 
wearing   a  gold  chain  with  a  medal  bearing  all  the 

(*)  Frum  Vinccmt's  PreeedenU,  in  the  C^iVWigo  ^  Kttoa- 
VOL.    i*  V\   %i 
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King's  Coate  with  a  Peion  0)  Royal  or  Mace  of  silvei 
in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  truncheon. 

"  That  a  serjeant-at-arms  may  apprehend  or  attacti 
any  subject  of  the  King,  or  other  whatsoever  he 
remaining  in  the  four  seas  of  England,  or  any  p 
thereof,  be  it  in  any  house,  castle,  or  fort,  that  will 
(may)  be  taken  to  make  his  arrest,  may  raze  and  be 
down  to  the  ground,  always  excepted  the  eldest  so 
of  thu  King,  luid  the  ladies  his  daughters. 

"The  serjeants-at-anns,  by  their  oath,  may,  an 
by  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  ought  to  go  before  t 
King,  armed  for  the  mere  safeguai'd  of  the  person 
the  King's  Majesty.     And  the  power  of  a  seijeant-' 
at-arms  is,  that  if  rescue  be  made  unto  him,  he  may 
levy  the  power  of  the  coimty,  where  the   rescue  is 
made."  \ 

These  oflScers  possessed  considerable  privileges 
no  one  else  dared  to  present  himself  in  the  King' 
presence,  armed.  (^)  They  were  amenable  to  th 
King  only,  or  to  the  Constable,  and  their  appointmen 
was  for  life,  not  being  liable  to  dismissal  on  tha^ 
demise  of  the  CrowTi,  like  other  officers  of  thel 
household,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  Sovereign's 
pleasure,  dum  se  bene  (^easeriut,  for  Richard  II.  dis- 
missed them  all  summarily.  The  constitution  of  the 
French  sergeants-at-arms,  in  these  respects,  was  exactly 
similar. (^)    The  Frencli  ones  were  placed  in  charge 


I 


(')   *'A  barbed  javuUii.'*  (Mejrricfc,  i.  89.) — "A  pawn  at  ehessj 
(Stevens's  Span.  DUt.) — The  head  of  a  pawn  resembles  the  onctoal 
mace. 

(=)  Statute  1  Edward  III.,  at.  2,  c.  16. 

("J  Bouteiller,  Somme  Burale,  I  ii.— See  Du  Cange,  t?.  ServienB. 
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distant  castles  occasionally,  but  the  English  sergeants 
appear  to  have  been  invested  with  wider  powers  than 
their  Gallic  confreres.  Their  duty  was  not  only  to 
attend  the  Kinp^  and  watch  around  his  pei*son  in  his 
palace,  and  in  full  armour  when  he  lay  abroad,  but 
also  to  arrest  traitors  and  other  offenders  about  the 
Court,  for  which  the  mace  was  deemed  suflicient 
authority,  and  they  received  fees  from  the  persons 
arrested,  proportioned  to  their  rank. 

**  Bra^idon,    Tonr  office,  sorjeant ;  oxecnte  it. 
Bvrgfant-ai-AnM,  Sir. 

My  Lord  the  Duke  of  BuclcinKham,  and  Earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Nurthampton,  I 
ArruHt  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  uame 
Of  our  moat  So\'ercij^  King/'—H'-'n.  VUI.,  a.  i^  8.  1, 

It  is  remarkable  that  Henry  VIII.  did  not  make 
use  of  a  sergeant-at-anns  to  arrest  Wolsey.  He  em- 
ployed a  gentleman  of  his  privy-chamber  on  that 
errand.(^)  Charles  I.  sent  a  sergeant-at-arnis  to 
appreli end  the  fi ve  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  (') 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  we  find  a  sergeant-at- 
arms  employed  to  convey  the  King's  commands  in  a 
letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Robertsbridge,  to  contribute 
a  forced  loan.(^) 

Edward  FV".  had  "Sergeantcs  of  Armes  iiii.. 
chosen,  proved  men  of  honour  and  condition,  whereof 
ii.  alway  to  be  attending  uppon  the  King's  person 


(')  Cavendiali*!  L\fe  of  Cardinal  ITo/rfPi/.— See  also  Pcgge*B  CurialUi, 
vol.  t.    Addit.  to  GrentlvTuen  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber. 

(♦)  Clarondon,  ti.  556. — AUo  Forater'a  Am»i  of  the  Fw«  Memlera, 
p.  122. 

(•)  Suu<a  Arehaol  Colh,,  viii.  liJO. 
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and  chamlxT,   and   to   avoyde   the  press   of  people 
before."  (') 

Henrj*  VII.,  when  about  to  proceed  on  his 
expedition  into  France,  in  1492,  summoned  amongst 
othe-Ts  the  sergeants-at-arras  to  attend  him  in  person, 
A  new  body-guard  had  then  been  instituted — the 
Yeoman  of  the  Guanl,  and  the  fact  of  the  sergeants 
requiring  a  warning,  would  show  that  they  were 
gradually  subsiding  into  domestic  officers. 

"  If  any  serjeant-at-arms,  ha\nng  any  fee  for  the 
said  office,  go  not  with  the  King's  Grace  in  this 
voyage  over  the  sea,  having  no  license  of  the  King's 
Highness,  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  be  out  of  the  said 
army,  that  he  forfeit  his  fee  granted  to  him  for 
exercising  of  the  said  office."  (^) 

By  a  statute  of  Henry  VTII.,  "  all  serjeaunts- 
at-anu8  for  the  time  l>eing  may  use  and  wear  in 
their  apparell  dublets  of  velvet,  damask,  or  chamlet 
(camlet),  and  in  their  jacketts  imd  coates  damask  and 
chamlet,  and  gowns  of  chamlet,  at  their  pleasure."  (*) 
By  this  we  may  learn  that  they  had  no  distinctive 
uniform. 

The  Household  Book  of  Orders  of  Edward  VT. 
states : — '*  There  shall  be  serjeants-at-arms  four, 
chosen,  proved  men  of  honor  and  condition,  for  the 
Iving  and  his  honourable  household.  AVhereof  two 
alway  to  be  attending  upon  the  King's  person  and 
chamber."     Probably  in  addition  to  the  former  ones. 
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(>)  /.i7>,  Nuf.  Domt'in  U.  Edw,  IT.,  p.  4;  prinUd  bj  Soc  Ant. 
{■)  RiwUiU'a  Statutes,  nn.  7  mo.  Hen.  YII..  c.  3. 
(*)  7lh  Hen.  VIIL,  o.  7. 
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In  the  procession  to  Westraiuster,  "  seijeants-at-arms, 
with  their  maces,  going  on  either  side  the  way." 
(Leland's  CoUeciaHna,  iv.  311.) 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  twenty-five  sergeants-at- 
arms,  with  daily  pay  of  I:2d.  each,  and  a  table.  (*) 

In  King  James  I.'s  time,  they  received  the  same 
amount  of  pay,  but  were  reduced  to  sixteen.  (*) 

Charles  I.  granted  them,  in  the  first  year  of  bis 
reign,  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  fifteenths 
and  tenths. (^)  In  1020,  he  took  away  the  table  from 
them,  and  allowed  each  of  them  15d.  per  diem  in 
lieuofit.  (*) 

We  lose  sight  of  them  during  the  interregnum 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Charles  II.  increased  their 
daily  pay  to  3s.,  and  2s.  Od.  board  wages.(*)  Also 
it  was  ordered  "  that  the  sixteen  serjeaiit.s-at-arms 
wait  quarterly,  and  four  wait  each  quarter;  that 
four  serjeants-at-arms  do  give  their  attendance  every 
Sunday  and  Holy-day,  and  whensoever  We  shall  go 
to  church  :  and  that  two  serjeants-at-arms  only  shall 
attend  us  in  all  progresses,  and  attend  whenever  the 
Sword  of  State  is  carried."  i^)  James  II.  was  at- 
tended by  sixteen  at  his  coronation.  "The  Lord 
Chamberlain  issued  his  warrant  to  the  Master  of  the 
Jewel-house  to  deliver  sixteen  of  His  Majesty's  maces 
in  his  custod3%  to  the  serjeant-at-anns,  therein  men- 


(■)  BibL  CottoD.,  Tibu,  B.  uL 

(»)  Ordor  of  Rouschoid,  a«.  1604,  in  Bihl.  ffarl.  No.  W2. 

(*)  Rjiuer.  xviii.  328. 

(•)  Ibid^  x\x.  126. 

(*)  BoliUus  Scrvorum.  in  the  Lord  CbomherUin'tt  Office. 

(*)  Oriiinancos  of  CUaries  ll*«  HoutehoUt  p.  357,  8oo.  Aat. 
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tioned:"  as  we  read  in  Sandford*s  HMory  of  the 
Coronation  of  James  11.^  p.  35,  and  a  figured  repre- 
senta^tion  of  them  is  given. 

In  the  MS.  hefore  quoted  {HarU  No.   297), 
account   is   given  of  the   ceremony   of  investing 
sergeant  with  his  collar : — 

"  755^  Creation  of  a  Serjeant-at-aruis  :*' 

"On  a  sennon-day,  in  his  Majesty's  passage 
chapel,  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  make  some  stay  in' 
the  Presence  Chamber;  and  there  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  to  be  created  is  presented  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  serjeant  falls 
down  on  his  knees.  ^1 

"  Then  the  senior  serjeant  ha^^ng  the  collar  of™ 
S.S.,  delivers  it  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and   his 
lordship  presents  it  to  Ids  Majesty,  who  is  pleased  to 
put  it  about  the  neck  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.      The 
senior  serjeant  likewise  delivers  the  mace  to  the  Lordi^| 
Chamberlain,    which    his   lordship    presents   to    his  ^ 
Majesty,   aud    his    Majesty    lays    it    on   the    right 
shoulder  of  the  person  to  be  created,  and  says,  '  Hisd  ^ 
up,  serjeant-at-arms,  and  esquire  for  ever/  "  (')  S 

The  ceremony  of  creation  is  now  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  office  is  conferred  by  patent. 
The  sergeants  that  now  remain  are  annexed  tol 
certain  high  offices.  There  is  one  in  attendance  on 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  another  on  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  third  on  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.     Another  was  formerly  attached  to  the] 

(')  See  Curialut,  part  v. 
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Lord  High  Treasurer,  until  that  oflBce  was  abolished 
in  17S2.  The  Chancellor  formerly  formed  a  part  of 
the  King's  household,  which  may  account  for  his 
being  attended  by  that  oflScer. 

The  Speaker's  sergeant  is  likewise  considered  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  appointment 
runs  thus : — "  We  do  give  and  grant  to  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  .  .  .  the  place  and  office  of  one 
of  our  serjeauts-at-arms  in  ordinary,  to  attend  upon 
our  royal  person  when  there  is  no  Parliament ;  and 
at  the  time  of  every  Parliament  to  attend  upon  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Richai'd  III.  conferred  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
York  for  the  time  being  the  title  of  captain,  or  chief 
sergeant-at-arms.  "  Major  Civitatis  illius  pro  tem- 
pore existens  imperpetuum  csset  capitalis  serviens  ad 
arma."(0 


ARCHER   GUARD    OP    EDWARD    III. 

King  Edward  III.  raised  a  corps  of  120  mounted  ^^^^ 
archers  {sagittarii  equiies),  "  of  the  best  and  bravest 
men  that  could  be  selecte<l  in  all  England,"  as  a 
personal  guard,  "  ad  eoSy  juxta  latm  noHtrum  mora' 
furog,  retinendum'*  To  these,  and  to  the  thirty 
sergeants-at-arms,  the  safety  of  his  person  was  con- 

(*)  Rymor,  xii.  258,  on.  1485. — Tho  maoc  waa  gmntcd  to  tho  Chief 
Mn^titrate  of  York,  and  tho  title  of  Lord  Mayor,  by  Richard  II.,  lu 
13l'3.  Tho  Bame  King  also  gave  his  own  sword  from  liia  side  to  h« 
borne  for  ever  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  This  sword  is  said 
to  have  been  presented  to  that  King  by  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Sigismand.  It  is  bomo  only  on  grand  occaeions;  it  is  very  heavy, 
and  could  only  be  wielded  by  a  powerful  man.  (See  Drake's  Ehoramim, 
b.  i.,  dt.  vi.,  and  Torres  Antiq,  of  York,) 


Yaonien  of 

Uio  Guard. 


fided.     The  order  for  their  election  in  135G  is  given 
in  Eyiner. 

Richard  II,  selected  Cheshire-men  as  a  bodj-guard," 
on  account  of  their  known  attachment  to  his  person 
and  orders  were  addressed  to  the  Dukes  of  Lancaste 
and  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to  raise  men-a 
arms  and  archers  for  this  purpose.  (^)  Some  have 
reckoned  their  number  at  2,000  ;(^  they  mounted 
and  relieved  gTiard  night  and  day,(^)  He  took  the 
Cheshire  archers  of  his  guard  into  Ireland.  (*) 

In  the  Household  Book  of  Edward  IV.,  we  find 
that  the  King  had  twenty-four  archers,  who  ran 
before  him  in  pairs,  '^pur  gard  corps  dti  Roy!*  These 
were  called  the  "King's  wachemen."  {Liber  Niger 
Domfh  Regis,  fol.  43,  Bibl.  Harl.  642, — Also  House- 
hold Ordirfa/trrfi,  printed  for  Soc.  Ant.,  p.  47.) 


TEOMEN    OF   THE    GUARD. 

"  The  King's  Body  Guard  of  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard"  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII.,  at  his  corona- 
tion in  14S5.  **  On  which  day/*  says  Lord  Verulam 
*'  (as  if  the  crown  upon  his  head  had  put  peril  into 
his  thouglits),  he  did  institute,  for  the  better  secimng^d 
of  his  person,  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,™ 
to  attend  by  the  name  of  Yeomen  of  his  Guard." (^) 

In   order   to  give  the  body-guard  an  ostensible 
appearance  of  mere   state,  the   King  wished  '*that 

(*)  Rymcr,  viii.»  p.  14. 

(•)   Vita  Rie.  n.,  p.  132. 

(»)  Walaingham.  HUt.  An^;}.,  p.  354. 

(*)  Ibid.,  jt,  357.— Otlerbournc,  p.  200. 

(*)  J/w/.  o/iha  Jieijn  o/Umry  VUn  p.  7. 
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it  might  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignity 
(after  the  imitation  of  what  he  had  seen  abroad),  than 
any  matter  of  diflSdencc  appropriate  to  his  own  case ; 
and  he  made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  ordinance  not 
temporary,  but  to  hold  in  succession  for  ever." 

Hall  gives  pretty  nearly  the  same  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  corps : — "  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  for 
the  savegarde  and  preservation  of  his  owne  body,  he 
constituted  and  ordayned  a  certayn  numbre,  as  well 
of  good  archers  as  of  divers  other  persons,  being 
hardy,  strong,  and  of  agilitie,  to  give  dailye  atten- 
daunce  on  his  person,  whom  he  named  *  Yomen  of 
his  Qarde,'  which  president  men  thought  that  he 
learned  of  the  Frenche  Kyng  when  he  was  in 
Fraunce;  for  men  remember  not  any  Kyng  of  Eng- 
land before  that  tyme  which  used  such  a  furniture 
of  daily  souldjours."  0  The  chronicler  probably 
alluded  to  the  number  of  the  guard  being  stronger 
than  any  heretofore. 

The  French  model  alluded  to  above,  which 
Henry  VII.,  when  Earl  of  Richmond,  may  have 
seen,  appears  to  have  been — from  much  analogy  in 
its  composition — a  corps  of  archers  of  the  guard 
organised  by  Louis  XL,  in  1475,  called  ''La  I^etite 
Garde  de  son  Corps"  (^) 

The  term  yeoman  is  a  corruption  of  young  Man(^), 
and  was  originally  used  to  denote  menial  servante, 

(■)  ChronieUt,  p.  425.— Also  HoUnBhed. 

(')  Daniel,  Mil,  Fran,,  torn,  ii^  Uv.  is.,  ch.  xui, 

(')  '*  Yeoman*  Sax.  ^cmunau,  consorliutn,  tul>crnia;  yrnnana  et 
fftman,  commniua,  vcl  potina  a  geonga.  qaod  jovoiicm  ^iguiticat." 
(Spolman,  (72o«t.— See  aiau  KoU*  and  Qutiri«4,  3rJ  S.,  ii.  43-i.) 
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who  were  selected  for  being  strong  and  acti' 
consequently  young.  In  a  statute,  33  Hen.  VIIT,, 
c.  X..  8.  C,  "  any  servantes,  commonly  called  yoniige- 
men  (yeoman  in  original),  or  groomes,  husbandmen, 
laborers,  and  artificers."  In  Romeo  and  Jidiet 
read : 

**  Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  joung  men  foeL"    (Act.  i.,  se.  2.) 

llitson,  in  his  note  to  this  line,  says : — "  Young 
are  certainly  yeomen.     So  in  ^i  Lyicll  Geate  of  JRob^n 
Hode,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde : — 

**  *  Robin  commaunded  Uis  wight  yofu;  int*n, 
Of  lii.  wyght  yonge  mettt 
Seven  score  of  wj'ght  ijonge  men, 
Baske  you,  my  merry  yonge  in-n* 

In  all  these  instances  Copland's  edition,  printer 
many  years  after,  reads — yeomtm"  ^m 

It  was  the  yc^omnn  retainer,  or  the   faithful  y^^ 
man  domestic,  who  had  helped  to  fight  the  battle 
of  England.     Elizabethan  writers  often  speak  of 
ancient  yeomen,  who  distinguished  themselves  i 
military  capacity  in  the  wars  of  the  Middle  A| 
the  expression,  however,  is  only   to  be  taken  in    a 
general    sense,    as  denoting   the   stout,    able-bodie^^ 
inferior  ranks  of  the  people  who  composed  the  greatsH 
part  of  the  infantry.     There  were  no  troops  specially 
called  yeomen.      It  was  not  till   about    the  time  q^ 
Henry   VII.   that   the  term  yeoman   occurs   in   its 
present  acceptation — namely,  as  a  petty  landholder, 
probably  as  having  received  small  grants  of  land  as 
a  reward  for  services.     Camden  gives  the  following 
Ordinea  Jnglia^   and   says : — *'  Quod   ad   reipublicaj 
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ilofffcne  divisionera  attinet,  constat  ex  Bege,  sive 
Monarclia,  Nobilibus,  Civibus,  Ingenuis,  quos  yeomen 
vocamus,  et  Opificibus."  His  definitioa  of  geoman 
is  : — **  Pleheiiy  sive  yeomen^  quos  alii  Ingenues  [from 
^yy^vh^,  free-born],  lex  nostra  homtnea  Icya/es  elicit,  et 
ex  agris,  quos  optimo  jure  tenent,  quadraginta  ad 
minimum  solidos  quotannis  coUigunt." 

The  yeomen,  therefore,  at  that  time,  composed  a 
distinct  class  of  society  between  the  cives  or  burghers, 
and  the  opijces  or  working  men.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  term  yeoma/i  is  here  to  be  understood,  both 
with  regard  to  natural  rank  in  society,  as  well  as  to 
the  subordination  of  officers  in  the  royal  household. 
This  corps  was  expressly  to  be  composed  of  the  prime 
of  those  persons. 

We  often  find  mention  made  in  the  books  of 
royal  establishments  of  yeomen  of  the  Crown.  These 
were  yeomen  selected  ior  yeueral  service  in  the  King's 
household — men  to  be  relied  on  not  only  for  honesty, 
but  likewise  for  prowess,  and  from  this  body  "the 
Guard"  might  have  been  selected.  They  are  described 
in  the  Liber  Niyer  Domii^  Edwardi  IV. . — 

"  Yeomen  of  Crowne,  xxiiij.  most  semely  persones, 
clenely  and  strongest  archers,  honest  of  conditions 
and  of  behavoure,  bold  men,  chosen  and  tryed  out  of 
every  lordes  house  in  England,  for  thcjTe  cunning 
and  vertue ;  thereof  one  to  be  Yeoman  of  the  Robes, 
another  to  be  Yeoman  of  the  Wardrobe  of  Beddes  in 
Household;  these  ij  in  certaj-ntie  ete  in  the  King's 
chambre  dayly ;  other  ij  be  Yeomen  Ushers  of 
Chambre^  &c.     Also  it  accordeth  that  they  be  cho^^ 
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men  of  tnanlioode  in  shootj'ng,  and  specially  of  ver- 
tuose  conditions."  {Household  OrdinanveH^  printed^B 
Soc.  Ant.,  p.  38.)  " 

The  Yeoman  Body-^uard  has  continued  through- 
out the  reign  of  every  English  sovereign  since  its 
institution  to  attract  attention  from  the  richness  and 
peculiarity  of  its  costume  (the  only  instance  in  this 
country  of  the  original  fashion  being  retained),  worn 
by  men  of  stalwart  size;  and  to  claim  respect  for 
itself  by  the  fidelity  and  admirable  conduct  of  i^ 
members,  who  have  ever  (under  trying  circumstaui^l 
too,  sometimes)  continued  to  watch  around  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  with  unswerving  loyalty,  H 

Mr.  Pegge,  to  whom  most  of  these  remarks  aro 
due,  records  the  following  minute  from  the  Council 
books  to  the  honour  of  the  corps,  as  being,  as  far  as 
he  could  ascertain,  the  only  crime  of  notoriety  that 
can  be  imputed  to  this  large  body  of  men,  of  humble 
birth,  in  the  course  of  full  three  hundred  years  (^) : — 

"  In  Council,  Bishop*s  Waltham,  ^H 
"July  14,  1554. 
"  This  day  Richard  Smith,  one  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  for  spreading  abroad  lewd  and  seditious 
books,  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  his  coat 
being  first  taken  from  his  back,  and  he  discharged 
his  service."— iJ/W.  //or/.,  N^  643,  foL  31.  ^ 

Hall,  however,  records  one  other  case,  '*  excep^^ 

probat  regulam  :" —  ^| 

"One   Newbult,  Yeoman    of  the   King's  GJarde, 

{*\  Carialia^  pt.  iiL,  p.  28. 
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whom  the  King  highly  favored,  slew  wilfully  a 
servant  of  my  Lord  Willoughby's,  in  the  Palace  at 
Westminster;  wherefore  the  King,  abhorring  that 
deed,  and  setting  aside  all  affection,  caused  hira  to  be 
hanged,  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  where  he  hong 
twoo  daies,  in  example  of  other." (^) 

The  number  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  has 
varied  in  each  succeeding  reign,  sometimes  aug- 
mented by  one  sovereign,  at  others  reduced  on  the 
plea  of  economy  by  another,  or  some  of  them  dis- 
charged or  put  on  hali-pay  summarily.  Our  bluff 
Harry,  whose  sumptuous  spirit  was  so  unlike  that  of 
his  prudent  progenitor,  increa,sed  their  number  to 
such  an  amount,  that  they  became  sometliing  more 
than  a  mere  body-guard,  and  were  able  to  take  part 
in  military  operations  in  tlie  field.  Their  smallest 
number  at  any  time  during  this  reign  appears  to  have 
been  two  hundred,  of  which  one  hundred  were 
mounted. 

Although  this  King  had  instituted  a  new  guard, 
under  the  name  of  " Spears"  now  called  Gentlemen- 
at-arms  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  he  nevertheless 
maintained  this,  his  father's  garde-du-corps,  in  a 
bountiful  manner ;  and  when  he  left  England  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  at  tlic  siege  of  Terouenne, 
in  1513,  he  wjis  then  attended  by  "six  hundred 
archers  of  his  Guard,  all  in  white  gaberdines  and 
caps."(-)  This  is  the  first  occasion  of  their  pro- 
ceeding on  active  service,  and  they  did  their  work 
well.      When  Toumay  fell  into  the  King's  hands, 

0)  CAivB..  nn.  1511,  !b!.  xvi 
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he  left  among  other  forces  for  its  protection,  foui 
liundred  archers  of  the  guard.  They  styled  them< 
selves,  besides  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  ''Constable* 
of  Toumay,"  in  a  petition  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.('] 
In  1516,  "all  the  souldiours,  except  »uch  as  wen 
of  t/tr  Ki»/fi  Garde,  rebelled,  and  put  the  Lord 
Montjoye  (Lieutenant  of  Toumay)  in  jeopardy  ol 
his  life."(-) 

Three  years  afterwards,  when  the  place  was  gi^ 
up  to  Francis  I.,  Henry  did  not  forget  their  services, 
for  "  he  sent  for  all  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  that 
were  come  from  Toumay,  and  after  many  good  words 
given  to  them,  he  granted  to  them  iiiio'.  the  ^H 
without  attendance,  except  they  were  specially  recom- 
mended." (^) 

In  1520,  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  selected  to  accompany  hinv 
**  sundiy  gentlemen  who  had  seen  service  at  Toumay, 
and  one  hundred  yeomen  of  the  King's  Guard. "(*) 
They  continued  to  serve  there  for  some  years,  for  at 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Maynooth,  in  1635. 
"  John  Griffin,  Y'coman  of  the  King's  most  honour- 
able Guard,  was  killed  with  ordnance  at  the  entry/Y^ 
The  fact  of  their  proceeding  to  Ireland  is  rema^l 
able,  as  being  the  only  instance  of  the  body-guard 
going  on  active  service  when  tlie  King  was 
present. 


(*)  Cott.  Lib.,  Caligula.— A\so  Strype's  Appen.,  i.,  pt. 

(»)  Httll. 

(»)  Ibid.,  p.  5f>8. 

{*)  Hall.  p.  601. 

(»)  See  Froude.  Hist  of  Enffhnd,  u.  '299. 
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iTy  VIIL,  despite  his  selfishness  and  tjTanny, 
was  a  popular  moniireh.  His  manly  appearance,  and 
his  fondness  tor  athletic  games,  went  far  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  English  people.  The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  being  good  archers,  were  often  called  upon 
to  display  their  skill  before  their  royal  master.  He 
was  proud  of  his  hardy  yeomen,  and  they  were  a 
favourite  corps.  One  day  in  May,  1515,  they  planned 
a  little  surprise  for  the  King,  alter  the  prevailing 
fancy  of  the  time.  "  The  King  and  Queen  (Katliarine) 
were  staying  at  Greenwich,  and  as  they  rode  toward 
Shooter's  Hill,  they  espied  a  company  of  tall  yeomen, 
clothed  aU  in  green,  with  green  hoods  and  bows  and 
arrows,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  (')  Then  one 
of  them,  who  called  himsell' Kobin  Hood,  came  to  the 
King,  desiring  him  to  see  his  men  shoot,  and  the 
King  was  content.  Then  he  whistled,  and  all  the 
two  hundred  archers  shot  and  losed  at  once;  and 
then  he  whistled  again,  and  they  shot  again,  and 
their  arrows  whistled  by  cnift  of  the  head,(')  so  tliat 
the  noise  was  strange  and  great,  and  much  pleased 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  company.  All 
those  archers  were  of  the  King's  guard,  and  had  thus 
apparelled  themselves  to  make  solace  to  the  King." 
Afterwards  Robin  Hood»  to  sustain  his  character, 
l^;aled  their  Majesties  with  venison  and  wine,  "  to 

(*)  **  The  GuArd  '*  (hen  cnntiiiiied  at  its  toXl  oomplemont  of  600,  ts 
400  wore  in  ^irriiion  at  Tournay. 

(')  Freqaout  mention  of  wluatling  arrows  is  made  by  wriU-rs.  n** 
a  comiuon  deWce  in  diversions  of  this  sort ;  though  ori^nuHy  ihvy 
liod  in  nil  prolMhility  a  real  and  Hubntantial  uag  oa  signals  in  Uie 
night,  given  by  the  outpofita  in  the  field  or  in  garrison.  Tbcy 
ore  supposed  to  have  been  first  imported  from  China. 
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their  great  contentacion,"  and  then   escorted   them 
back  to  GrecDAvichC) 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  "  keeping  a  princely 
court  at  Windsor,"  the  King  caused  sundry  matches 
to  be  made  with  the  long-bow,  and  by  way  of  enc^| 
ragement,  he  promised  one  of  the  archers  of  his  guard, 
named  Barlow,  that  if  he  won  all  the  prizes,  ho  should 
bo  duke  over  all  archeft.  Barlow  wns  successful, 
•'  whereat  the  King  greatly  rejoiced,  and  named  him 
Duke  of  Shoreditch,  for  that  this  Barlow  did  dwell 
there."(-)  ^ 

In  1544,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  escorted  the 
King  to  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  "  Sir  Anthony 
Wyngfelde,  with  five  himdred  of  the  garde,  camped 
at  Caussey  Poinct."(^)  From  the  same  source  we 
leani  **  The  Ordre  how  the  King's  Majcstie  Departed 
out  of  the  Toune  of  Galleys,  on  Fridaye,  the  25th  of 
July."  H 

"  Then  the  garde  on  fote.  that  is  to  say,  25  archers 
on  the  right  side,  and  as  many  gunners  {arquebimers  ?) 
on  the  left  side ;  .  .  .  the  King's  Majestic  in  the 
myds  of  his  Pikemen  {Genf/eme?i  Penftioners  ?) -,  tiien 
followed  the  men  of  armes  ;  also  aloofl*  oil',  there 
50  archers  on  horseback,  and  on  the  left  side  as  mj 


(«)  HuU,  p.  56.  _ 

n  Wood's  Sowman*9  Glorif,  or  Archery  Revived,  1682.— In  1785, 
tlio  Karl  or  Aylosford*  then  Captain,  in  honour  of  the  oripinaJ  insti- 
tutitiu  of  l)»o  Yeomen  as  a  body  of  archcrn,  gnvo  three  prizes  to  be 
Kbot  for  with  the  long-bow  by  t*?n  of  the  Yeomen,     Tlio  cup, 
an  cngmved  macription  recording  the  uTont.  was  won  by 
Coalthard. 

(>)  Diarium;  auper  via^fio  Regit,  obwidione  et  ecqpiione  Boloni4x. 
in   Bymer,   torn.   xv„   p.   &2. — Ahio    Bibl.   Cotton.,   Calujula^  B^ 
fv)l.  00. 
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Gonncrs  on  Horsebackc ;  and  at  Siindingfelde  stood 
embatylcd  the  Captaine  of  the  garde,  with  all  the 
fi;arde  and  others  hi  good  ordro,  till  the  King  wu-s 
past;  every  bande  in  ordre  having  his  banuer  dis- 
played." 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
guard(^)  continued  in  high  estimation.  The  young 
King  inherited  his  father  s  fondness  for  athletic  sports, 
and  often  diverted  himself  in  company  with  his 
Yeomen.  "  Itwa«  appointeil,"  we  read  in  his  jounial, 
''there  shoidd  be  ordinarily  an  Hundred  Archers  and 
an  Hundred  Halberdiers,  either  good  Wrestlers,  or 
Casters  of  the  Bar,  or  Leapers,  or  Runners,  or  tall 
men  of  personage." 

\VTien  the  Marshal  St.  Andre  arrived  at  the 
Court,  having  been  appointed  by  Henri  II.  of  France 
to  invest  the  King  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  he 
wa8  entertained,  amongst  other  ways,  with  feats  of 
archery  and  trials  of  strength.  "  Monsieur  le  Mare- 
schal  dined  with  me.  After  dinner,  saw  the  strength 
of  the  English  archers."  The  King  did  not  consider 
it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  contend  in  the 
sports  with  his  yeomen,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  Mivrshal.  He  is  candid  enough  to  admit  on 
what  points  he  was  beaten.  "  The  first  day  of  the 
challenge,"  says  he,  "  at  Base  (i.e.,  Prisoner  n  bcune)  or 
Running,  the  King  won."  And  "  on  another  day,  I 
lost  the  challenge  of  shooting  at  Rounds,  and  won  at 
Rovers." 


(*)  The  Yeomsn  »re  oAeu  spoken  of 
£dwnrd*s  JWmd/,  and  olsevvhera. 
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In  1552,  when  the  young  King  went  "in  pro-' 
gress"  to  Sussex,  he  was  attended  by  his  own  jLjuard, 
to  whom,  by  warrant  dated  the  5th  of  June,  had  been 
delivered  "cxxrj.  liverie  bowes  and  iiij**  guilt  jave- 
linges,  for  their  furniture  for  this  year,  and  cxxv. 
she^ives  of  arrows,  which  with  their  cases  and  girdles 
cost  xxxiij/i.  \j*.  viijrf."(^)  And  in  anticipation  of  the 
progress  of  1550,  there  was  "  a  warrant  to  Sir  Philip 
Hobie,  Knight,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  to  his 
deputies,  to  deliver  unto  John  Pers,  clerke  of  the 
cheque,  ccc.  livery  bowes,  ccc.  sheefs  of  arrows,  with 
girdells  and  cases  to  the  same,  and  also  ccc.  halberds, 
for  the  fomiture  of  ccc.  of  the  King's  Majest^| 
Yeomen  Extraordinarie,  to  attend  on  his  HighnfflP 
person  during  his  pleasure;"  and  on  the  6th  of 
September  following,  "  a  warrant  to  Sir  Edward 
Peckhara,  for  vjCxx/«.  to  the  Yomen  of  the  garde 
extmordinarye,  for  Avayting  this  progresse  for  Julie 
and  August."(^)  ^M 

Queen  Mary  kept  up  the  strength  of  **  the  Quaro^ 
and  expended  a  great  sum  on  the  ornamentation  of 
their  uniform,  as  may  be  learnt  by  an  order,  preserved 
in  the  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  643.  "to  deliver  to  Peter 
Richardson,  maker  of  the  spangles  for  the  rich  coats 
of  the  Queen's  Highness's  guard,  the  sum  of 
thousand  pounds." 

The  coats    were    likewise  to   be  embroidered, 
appears  by  another  warrant,  of  the  same  year,  to  pt 
"to   the  above-mentioned    Peter    Richardson,    go] 


1 


(1)  MS.  Rog.  18,  c.  xxiv.,  f.  2l9/>. 

(')  See  Sussex  Areh'soi  CoUec..  x.  19\*. 
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smith,  for  7,175  ounces  of  spangles  gilt,  delivered  to 
the  Queen's  embroiderers,  for  embroidering?  the  coats 
of  Her  Majesty's  Guard,  Footmen,  and  Mosscngers." 

Queen  Elizabeth  continued  the  Yeomen  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  number  uf  200,  but  reduced  the  Extra- 
Yeomen  to  107.(1) 

Hentzner  gives  some  account  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard.  He  was  present  at  Green >snch  in  1598,  and  saw 
Queen  Elizabeth  dine  in  public  according  to  custom. 
**  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guarde/*  he  writes  {SafeliUes 
Rrr/ii),  "  entered  bareheaded,  cloathed  in  scarlet,  witli 
a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  eacli 
turn  a  course  of  twenty  dishes."  "  This  guard  consists 
of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  foimd  in 
all  England,  being  carefully  selected  for  the  scrvice."(^) 

Mr.  Pegge  states  that  the  office  of  ^.^arrying  up  the  Beef-Mt 
dishes  to  the  royal  table  continued  to  be  a  branch  of 
their  duty  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote,  179I.(^) 
Whether,  after  this  service  performed,  they  took  tlieir 
station  by  the  buffet,  or  side-board  on  which  the  plate 
was  displayed,  and  so  derived  their  nohriquet  of 
beef-eaters,  or  from  the  fact  of  their  well-fed  appear- 
ance, being  all  notoriously  big  men,  and  their  dress 
making  them  look  bigger  still,  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine,  and  is  fortimately  a  point  of  no  great 
i  m  portan ce .  Mr.  Pegge  d issents  from  th e  bu fie t 
derivation,  with  which,  he  asserts,  they  had  nothing 
to  do ;  that  duty  devolving  on  an  officer  of  superior 


(»)  VurioXia,  pt.  iii.,  p.  29. 

(*)  TravffU  in  England.     Edit.  Strawberry  Hill.  p.  52. 

(■)  CunVia,p.  31. 
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rank,  viz.,  a  gentleman  usher;  and  he  believes  that 
they  have  t>  thank  King  Henry  VIH.  for  the 
apjiellation,  from  an  amusing  circumstance  related  in 
Fuller's  Chtrch  Jliatory,  book  vl.,  which,  in  brief,  i$ 
to  the  foUowing  effect : —  ^^ 

The  King,  disguised  as  one  of  the  Guard,  called 
on  the  Abbot  of  Reading,  who  set  before  the  visitor 
a  sirloin  of  beef,  to  which  the  pseudo-yeoman  did 
ample  justice,  and  which  elicited  a  remark  from  the 
Abbot,  that  he  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  be 
able  to  eat  as  heartily.  Shortly  afterwards  the  good 
Abbot  found  himself  committed  a  close  prisoner 
the  Tower,  and  kept  on  bread  and  water ;  at  lengtl 
a  piece  of  beef  was  set  before  him,  of  which  the  holy 
man  ates  voraciously.  The  King  then  a])peared  in 
propria  per^ona^  and  claimed  the  hundred  pounds. 
Mr.  Pegge  remarks  on  this,  that  the  Abbot  would 
never  afterwards  see  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  without 
connectiug  the  idea  of  a  beef -eater,  and.  the  stoty^^ri 
when  circulated,  might  have  entailed  that  name  upon^^ 
the  corps.  Fuller  calls  it  "a  pleasant  and  true  story," 
very  unpleasant,  however,  to  the  Abbot,  and  very 
improbable  to  us,  so  far  as  the  derivation  of  the  name 
is  concerned,  but  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  ^tf 

The  term  is  used  by  Prince  Rupert  in  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Legge,  dated  Hereford,  March  81,  1645: 
"  Desire  the  King  to  bring  as  few  scullions  and  beef- 
eaters  with  him  as  possible,  else  this  army  and 
cannot  quarter  in  a  place."  (*) 

(*)  Copied  in  Wiirburton*s  Vrmei  Bupvri,  p.  73. 
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Be  the  derivatiou  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
their  table  was  so  Uberally  supplied,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  abolition,  when  Iward-wages  were  allowed  as 
an  equivalent,  that  the  term  beef-eater  may  not  have 
been  misapplied,  as  appears  from  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"The  Tabus. 

"  Thirty  men  mounted  gQard,  or  signod  the  rauster-roU  at  St. 
James'B  tivery  day.  Daily  allowance  for  the  table  for  thoae  thirty 
Tnon,  a  moflsengcr  and  scrrant : — 


Beof 

Matton 

Veal 

Butter 

Bread 

Beer 


24  lbs. 
18  lbs. 
16  Iha. 
2  lbs. 
30  loaves. 


^} 


56  lbs.  weighed  ont 
before  the  Yeomen's 
servant  or  messenger. 


{27  gallons  in  mnter. 


28  gallons  in  summer. 

"Vegetables  in  sofficient  proportion  and  of  the  best  in  ■eoson . 
Salt,  pepper,  oil,  vinegar,  and  mustard. 

"  The  dinner  was  cooked  iu  the  Boyal  Kitchen,  and  Bcrrod  in  two 
dinners,  one  for  each  guard. 

**  Extra   AUowcMCM. 

"  Haunches  of  venison  twice  in  the  year ;  five  geese  on  Micliacl- 
mas  Day  ;  and  three  plam-puddings  every  Sunday. 

"  On  the  birthdays  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  whole  of  the  men 
capable  of  attending  being  on  duty,  the  allowaneo  was  21ft  lbs.  of 
moat,  6  lbs.  of  butter,  144  loaves,  104  gallons  of  beer,  and  20  dos.  of 
wine,  full  quart  bottles. 

*•  On  the  birthdays  of  each  of  the  Royal  family,  and  whenovier 
the  guns  fired  on  other  occasions,  caUed  'pitcher  days,' — double 
bread,  18  gallons  of  beor,  and  5  doz.  of  wine,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  table  was  abolished,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
in  1813,  and  board-wages  allowed  as  an  oquivoleut  when  on  duty. 
The  Ushers  now  receive  four  shillings,  and  the  men  two  shillingB 
and  six  pence  per  diem.**  (iZ^cordi  of  the  Corpa  c/  ik^  FecMMH  <^  tk^ 
Omjtrd,  by  Thos.  Smith,  1832.) 

James  I.  had  200  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  (M  and 
during  the  short  life  of  his  son  Henry,  a  detachment 

(')  Accoant  of  the  Honsehold  of  King  Jamea  I.  (1615),  in  CoUego 

of  Arms. 
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of  tbem  was  ordered  to  attend  on  him  as  a  person 
guard,  when  his  establishment  was  formed.      It  was 
ordered  that  "  two  of  them  shall,  vvnth  their  halberds, 
attend  at  the  gate  to  assist  the  porters  to   execu 
their  oflice."  (0 

Charles  I.  employed  them  to  proceed  to  Sonaerset 
House,  to  en  force  the  extradition  of  the  French 
attendants  of  tbe  Queen  : — 

"  His  Majesty  dispatched  away  to  London  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  attended  with  a  competent 
number  of  his  Yeomen,  as  likewise  with  heralds, 
messengers,  and  trumpeters ;  first  to  proclaim  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  at  Somerset  House  gate,  which, 
if  it  were  not  speedily  obeyed,  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  were  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  turning  all 
the  French  out  of  Somerset  House  by  head  and 
shoulders,  and  shutting  the  gate  after  them.  Which 
news,  as  soon  as  the  French  heard,  their  couragei 
came  down,  and  they  yielded  to  be  gone  next  tide."( 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guai'd — like  other  royal  appendages — disappeared, 
but  were  revived  at  the  Eestoration.  Charles  II. 
reduced,  in  1G6S,  their  number  to  100,  and  the 
supernumeraries  were  placed  on  lialf-pay  of  £15 
per  annum,  and  this  has  continued  to  be  the  es 
blishmeut  of  the  corps  down  to  the  present  time. 
They  had  diet  as  well  as  wages  when  in  waiting 
but  this  was  taken  off  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
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(')  Bibl.  Harl.,  642.  fol.  257.— Also  Birch'g  Life  (/  Ptinw  Hmry, 


p.  448. 


(«)  Ellis's  Orig.  Utters,  1  S.,  vol  uL.  p.  245. 
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A  room   is  allotted  to  them  in  St.  Jameses  Palace. 
which  is  calletl  the  Guanl-Ch amber.  (*) 

There  is  no  record  as  to  when  the  halbert  or  Arn2 
the  present  partisan  was  introduced  into  the  corps. 
The  term  ** archers"  may  have  clung  to  them,  long 
after  the  bow  had  ceased  to  be  their  appropriate 
weapon  ;  as  in  France  the  "  Jrcier9  du  Grand  Prevdi** 
the  "City  Archers,"  and  ^'Archers  du  Gnel**  con- 
tinued to  be  so  denominated,  although  their  arras 
were,  or  had  become,  halberta  or  arcjuebiiscs.  As 
archery  grew  gradually  out  of  use,  the  arquebus 
generally  succeeded  to  the  bow.  In  a  passage  just 
now  quoted,  Henry  VIII.  leaving  Calais  was  escorted 
by  "^the  garde  on  fote,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five 
archers  on  the  right  side,  and  as  many  gunnevH  on 
the  left  side."  These  last  were  unquestionably 
armed  with  the  arquebus.  Further  on  mention  is 
made  of  fifty  archers  on  horseback :  these  may  have 
retained  the  bow,  for  the  figure  of  a  mounted  Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard  with  the  rose  on  his  breast,  and 
a  bow  in  bis  hand,  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  illus- 
tration in  Montfaucon  of  the  intcrWew  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  VIII.  (^)  In  the  engraving  of  the  siege 
of  Boulogne,  there  are  evidently  four  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  on  duty  near  the  person  of  the  King;  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  halberts,  which  have  fringe 


(>}  Vrtmni  QiaUofiU  BritUh  CouH,  1720. 

(')  ifoMumm*  (ie  hi  Moiuirchi'-  IVaHfoijA. —  See  also  Iho  baa- 
relief  of  the  HAtel  Boiirgth<*rouliio  &t  Rouen,  representing  the 
mcetiug  of  Hcury  YIII.  and  Fruucid  I.,  with  figures  of  Sergvaiita- 
at*Annfl  and  Yoomon  of  the  GuArd«  and  oChe».  modelled  in  the 
Rffnauwamce  Court,  OrjaiaX  Palace; 
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depending  from  tlie  top  of  the  shafts.  A  m^ 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard  is  also  figured  in  Grose's  Miii' 
tary  Antiquities^  ^vith  an  arquebus  or  carbine  in  Iw 
hand.  It  is  copied  from  a  work  entitled  IHver^ni^^ 
Gentium  Armatura  Equestris,  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
1017.  Mr.  Pegge  is  of  opinion  that  the  pi 
partisan  was  not  introduced  till  the  Restoration. 

On  a  memorial  brass  in  Wingfield  Church  is  repi 
gented  the  fig^e  of  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  in  hi* 
coatf  holding  his  halbert  in  his  left  hand,  and  with 
his  right  giving  a  loaf  of  bread  to  two  poor  m^l 
Beneath  is  this  inscription: — "Here  lyeth  the  Body 
of  Thomas  Montague,  borne  in  this  Parish,  where  also 
he  dyed  March  31,  1630,  when  he  had  lived  almost 
92  years,  and  liad  byn  a  good  parte  thereof  a  Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard,  and  a  Friend  to  the  Poore."  (})         , 

In   the   procession    of    King    Edwai'd    VI.,    ^H 
Yeomen  appear  with  axes,  then  called  bills  or    hal- 
berts.     In  Eoper's  Life  of  Sir  TItomas  More,  p,  551, 
we    read    of    "the    companies   of   the   Guard,   with 
Hallbards   and  Billes."      These  weapons  were    no^ 
adapted  for  service  on  horseback,  and  therefore  wdH 
exchanged  for   others  when  men  were   on  mounted 
duty.     The  French  Archers  of  the  Guard,  aft<?r  tlH 
reign  of  Charles  VII.,  carried  halberts  at  Court,  ana 
exchanged  them   for   lances  when   ser\'ing  witli  tlie 
army ;   and   from   the   time  of  Francis  I.  a  poi^tion 
of  them  were  armed  with  the  arquebus.  (-)     When 
George  II.  went  to  Hanover  in  1743   to  take  the 


(*)  Ashmole's  Antiqtntiet  of  Berhthire,  iii.  35. 

(*)  Seo  Daniol,  Mil  Fran.,  torn,  u.,  liv.  x.,  p.  147,  edit.  1721. 
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command  of  the  array,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  who 
attended  him  mounted  guard  with  their  partisans  when 
the  King  halted,  but  on  other  occasions  they  were 
armed  with  carbines.  "  These  carbines,"  says  Mr. 
Pegge,  "  are  now  (1791)  lodged  in  the  Tower."(^) 

The  Captain  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  received 
no  fee  or  salary  from  the  King  until  the  Restoration, 
his  only  allowance  having  been  a  gown,  as  an  official 
habit,  of  the  value  of  £14.  (^)  The  office,  however, 
was  generally  combined  with  one  of  emolument,  such 
as  the  Vice-Chamberlainsliip,  which  post,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  Eltham  Statutes  (1526),  carried  with 
it  a  salary  of  100  marks.  (*) 

Charles  IL,  in  lieu  of  the  gown,  bestowed  the 
more  substantial  remuneration  of  a  salary  of  £1,000 
per  annum.  In  1835,  it  was  raised  to  £1,200,  as 
all  fees  payable  to  the  Captain  on  appointments 
were  abolished. 

The  Captaincy  is  always  held  now  by  a  Peer, 
and  has  been  so  since  the  Restoration,  and  be  is 
the  only  officer  of  the  corps  who  vacates  his  office 
on  a  change  of  ministry.  He  carries  an  ebony 
baton,  tipped  with  gold,  as  his  badge  of  office,  and 
like  the  other  officers  of  the  corps^  wears  a  rich 
modem  military  uniform. 

The  Lieutenant  was  added  to  the  list  of  officers 


(*)  Curiaiia,  pt.  iii.,  p.  89. 

(')  J)«#uieraid  Cwriota^  -ito,  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 

(•)  Ab  in  the  cue  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfiold,  ie^np.  Henry  VIII. 
Also  the  Lieuteoancy  of  the  Tower  hold  by  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan,  tetnp. 
Henry  Vn.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh  held  the  office  at  the  same  time 
with  thab  of  Gentleman  of  the  Fr ivy-Chamber. 
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in  1668,  with  a  salary  of  £500,  which  continues 
same.     He  bears  a  baton,  but  mounted  with  silver 
instead  of  gold. 

The  Ensign,  or  Standard-bearer,  was  atlded  to  the 
corps  at   the   same   time  with   the   Lieutenant,    hi& 
salary  being  then  fixed  at  its  present  amount  of  £; 
per  annum.      There  is  no  standard  of  the  corps 
existence   now,   but    there   is   no   doubt    there 
one  formerly.  (')      This  officer  also  bears  an  eboi 
baton,  similar  to  the  Lieutenant. 

Four  Exons,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  their  com* 
missions,  "Corporals,"  were  also  additions  made  ^ 
the  period  before  referred  to.  Their  subsequent  name 
of  Exon  or  Exempt  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  those 
officei's  of  the  French  Garde  du  Corps,  who  were  styled 
in  their  commissions  CapiiaineH  Kvemk  des  Gardes  du 
Corp9,(^)  and  they  had  charge  of  the  night-watch. (') 
In  both  cases  the  two  offices  are  completely  parallel. 
The  Exon  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard  is  a  resident 
ofBcer,  who  sleeps  at  St.  James's,  as  commander 
the  yeomen  on  duty,  which  no  other  officer  of 
corps  does.  In  consequence  of  this  service,  he 
eivet/fp fed  from  the  usual  guard-mountings.  (*) 

As  to  the  word  "Corporal" — ^no  doubt  derived, 
many  other  military  terms  were,  from  the  Spanish  (*^ 


(*)  In  the  GevUUtnan^t  Mag.  for  May,  1790,  p.  400.  a  description 
of  a  drawing  ia  given  of  tho  Standard  of  the  Grentleman  Pensioner 
in  1639.  

(«)  Puniel,  Mil.  Fran.,  torn,  ii,  Uv.  x.,  p.  141,  edit.  1721. 

(»)  Richelet.  Did. 

(*)  A   list  of  ironch  officers  ^^i^xempla  de  monler  la  garde,** 
EUmens  dt'  VArt  Militaire,  par  d'Hericourt.     (1748.     Soc.  Ant.) 

(*)  "  Cabo de  esquadra/qui  caput  et  qui  caeteris  pneeat."  (Minal 
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it  had  originally  a  wider  sense.  Tlius  Holinshed, 
speaking  of  the  armament  sent  hy  Elizabeth,  in 
loOO,  to  assist  the  Scots  against  the  French,  uses 
the  word  '*  Coq)orals"  for  Captains;  and  Stowe, 
speaking  of  the  naval  force  fitted  out  for  the  "  Portu- 
gal Expedition"  in  15S8,  alluding  to  five  captains  of 
ships,  calls  them  "  Corporals  of  the  Squadrons,"  (p. 
755.)  Corporals  of  the  Field*  eodem  temptyre,  were 
equal  in  rank  with  a  Captain  of  Horse,  and  performed 
the  same  duties  as  Aides-de-Camp  do  at  present. 

The  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  was  insti- 
tuted by  Henry  VIII.  In  1600  the  pay  of  this 
officer  was  advanced  from  £20  to  £150  per  annum. 
In  1772  he  was  permitted  to  wear  the  uniform;  and 
in  1787  he  was  allowed  to  canT  a  baton. 

King  William  IV.  took  considerable  interest  in 
both  Body-guards  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms  and  Yeo- 
men. In  1835  his  Majesty  commanded  that  in 
future  •'  the  officers  in  both  corps  shall  bo  named  by 
the  King,  who  will  reserve  to  himself  exclusively  the 
selection  of  the  most  proper  persons,  as  vacancies 
occur,  from  lists  kept  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  **  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  shall  be,  or  have  been,  a 
colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army ;  the  Ensign 
and  Clerk  of  the  Clieque,  lieutenant-colonels  or  majors 
in  the  army  ;  and  the  Exons,  captains. "(0 

By  highly  proper  regxdation,  vacancies  among 
privates  for  the  future  were  to  be  filled  up  by  that 

(')  None  but  ofiioers  on  half-pay  are  eligible. 
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class  which  is  uu  honour  to  the  country — <leserviii| 
non-commissioned  officers,  not  lower  in  rank  thai 
sergeants.  The  height  of  the  Yeomen  (namely,  fivi 
feet  ten  inches)  to  be  dispensed  with>  the  chief  objed 
being  good  character  and  meritorious  service;  bul 
they  are  not  to  be  of  too  short  a  stature.  By  thes* 
salutary  regulations,  this  National  Corps  is  placed  <m 
a  higher  footing  than  ever,  and  should  at  least  retain 
that  share  of  popular  respect  which  it  has 
enjoyed. 

The  present  establishment  of  the  Yeomeu 
the  Guard,  without  the  commissioned  officers, 
follows: — One  Assistant- Adjutant;  two  Messengers, 
four  superannuated;  two  Exempts;  and  ninety-five 
Yeomen,  eight  of  whom  are  now  called  Serjeant- 
Majore,  formerly  Ushers,  and  receive  £8  a-year  more 
than  a  private  yeoman.  Six  of  the  corps  hold  the 
ancient  additional  office  of  Yeomen  Hangers  ;  and 
two  that  of  Yeomen  Bed-goers.  The  duties  of  the 
former  were  to  take  down  and  put  up  the  royal 
tapestiy  or  arras,  which  was  formerly  always  carried 
with  the  King  when  he  went  from  one  palace  to 
another ;  and  the  latter  had  charge  of  the  King  s 
bedding.  They  had  also  charge  of  the  King's  tent 
and  camp  equipage,  and  went  with  George  II.  to 
Hanover  in  1743.  The  pay  of  these  officers  is  also 
£8  more  than  the  privates.  The  pay  of  the  privates 
is  now  reduced  to  £31  per  annum,  in  addition 
their  army  pensions. 

The  places   were   originally  bought,  even   until 
after  the  accession  of  William  TV.,  and  heavy  fees 
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were  paid  on  appointment;  for  instance,  in  the  year 
1800  :— 

£        8.    d. 

To  the  Captain 315    0    0 

Clerk  or  the  Cheque 10  10    0 

Deputy 110 

Captain's  Secretary  6    5    0 

CaptAin^s  8er\-ant     .                       .  0  16    0 

Cloaks 500 

Treat 550 

McflflengOT 2    2    0 

«irord 020 

quilt        02tJ 

Parliamont,  U.  6d.;  Servant.  28.    .  0     3    6 

Stamp  and  Warrant 15    0 

£ai6  12    0 


I 


he  iFarders  of  the  Totrrr  are  a  distinct  body, 
never  incorporated  with  the  Veomon  of  the  Guard. 
They  were  probably  Yeomen  oi'  the  Crown,  and  most 
Ukely  iu:ted  as  Warders  or  Keepers  of  the  Tower 
when  that  place  was  used  as  a  palace  as  well  as  a 
garrison.  They  did  not  even  wear  the  uniform  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  a  letter  written  by  Sir 
William  Wade,  Kat.»  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  dated 
August  24,  1C12,  it  appears,  "That  before  the  tirst 
commitment  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset^  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  the  Warders  did  never  weare  the 
King's  coate ;  but  he,  seeing  the  paines  they  tooke, 
and  to  winne  their  favour,  and  to  leave  a  memoriall 
of  his  favour  to  them,  promised  to  procure  His 
Majesty's  cloth  whensoever  it  should  please  His 
Majestie  to  sett  hira  at  liberty,  which  he,  upon  his 
I'ulargement,  performed ;  and  so  it  was  ordered  at 
tliat    time    they    should    be    sworne    Ext rattrdi nary 


r.o 
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Alxtlitiou  of 
PurohoBo. 


Yeomen  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  hath   continued 
ever  since." (^)  ^M 

In  the  warrant  which  they  receive  at  the  presort 
time  from  the  Constable  of  the  Tower — who  has  the 
sole  and  uncontrolled  appointment  of  them — they 
are  styled  "  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  Extraordinary  and 
Yeomen- Warders  of  the  Tower." 

In    Queen    Elizabeth's    reign,    their    daily 
amounted   only  to    8d. ;    and,   after  some    years 
petitioning,    they   obtained   an   increase    of    6d. 
diem  at  the  hands  of  James  I.      They  appear 
have  been  a  neglected  set  of  men,  for,  on  a  petition 
of  theirs.  Lord  Dartmouth,   Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  in   1053,  reported  that  they  had    not 
ceived  any  clothing  for  three  years. 

The  appointment  of  Warder  had  been  permii 
to  be  sold  by  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Tower  until  tl 
year   1688,   when   the  following   proper  order 
issued : — 

"  At  the  Court  of  Wliitehall,  the  20th  July.  161 

"  Whereas  it  was  this   day   represented   to 
Majesty    that    the    places   of  Yeomen    Warders 
the  Tower  of  London   have  been  usually'  sold,  and 
granted  during  life,  the  continuance  of  which  practice 
must   necessarily   be    prejudicial    to    His    Majesi 
service,  &c.  &c. 

'*  And  His  Majesty  is  further  pleased  to  orde^ 


itt^ 


JtlCc 


(')  "A  warrant  of  Exchequer  to  deliver  to  Peter  Richardi 
goldumith*    £600   prest.   to   bo    employed    iu   fine   silver,    to   mi 
Hpangles  for  the  livery  coatii  of  the  guard,  the  yeomen  of  the  Towi 
London'*  Ac.    (Strjrpe's  Ecchn.  Mi'tng.,  an.  15&].) 
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that  henceforward  no  Lieutenant  of  his  Tower  of 
London  do  presume  to  sell  the  Yeoman  Warders' 
places,"  &c. 

Certain  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  duty  of 
the  warders  were  issued  in  the  6th  of  James  I., 
directing  that  twenty-five  shall  always  remain  within 
the  Tower,  also  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  gates,  from 
their  first  opening  until  the  closing  at  night,  and 
that  each  warder  shall  bear  a  halbert  or  bill,  where- 
soever he  goes  within  the  said  Tower.  The  ancient 
ceremony  observed  at  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  gates  and  delivery  of  the  keys,  is  kept  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  number  of  the  warders  is  forty, 
and  they  are  now  selected  from  meritorious  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  army. 

With  respect  to  the  handsome  and  imique  dress  Cwtom* 
of  the  Yeomen,  it  is  interesting  to  regard  it  as  being 
the  only  English  costume  extant  which  retains  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  in  existence  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Plate  XLIV.  represents  a  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard  in  1GS7,  from  Sandford's  Coronation  of 
James  II 

The  first  mention  of  it  that  appears  is  in  1513, 
when  Henry  VIII.  was  attended  to  the  siege  of 
Terouenne  by  **  six  hundred  archers  of  his  garde, 
al  in  white  gabberdines  and  cappes."(')  This  was 
probably  a  military  dress  adapted  for  active  service ; 
but,  apparently,  no  distinctive  costume  was  appro- 
priated to  them  until  1520. 

By  the  sumptuarj' statute,  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6  (a.d. 

(M  Haira  Chton^  rab  uuio  IMS. 
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1515),  "Yeomen  of  the  King's  Garde,  and  Yeomen 
the  Queen's  chamber  that  be  daily  Wuyters  and  Yeo 
men  of  the  Cro\vn,  may  wear  in  their  doubletts  blad 
velvet,  satyn,  or  damask,  and  in  their  gowns  chanilett' 

From   an   Order  in   Council,   we   gather  that  ] 
was  the   King's  intention   to   equip   the    gfuard    il 
imiform  in  the  eighth  year  of  liis  reign,  but  it 
not  carried  out  till  the  eighteenth : — 

"Henry  VIII.,  &c.— Whereas  We,  by  Our  h 
signed  with  our  hand,  bearnig  date,  at  our  Aiannj 
of  Greenwich,  the  1st  of  May,  in  He  viiiM  yea$^ 
Our  Rei^n,  for  divers  considerations  Us  moving,  havii 
determined  to  give  Livery  Coats,  as  well  to  tht 
Yeomen  of  our  Garde,  as  unto  all  other  Yeomen 
Grooms,  and  others,  have  commanded  Our  trustii 
and  well-beloved  servant  John  Surley,  Esq.,  Cofferei 
of  our  Household,  to  deliver  unto  Our  trusty  Servant 
Laurence  Eglesfield,  Yeoman  Usher  of  our  Chamber, 
for  the  buying  of  ccxiii  Yardes  and  an  half  (very 
exact)  of  Broad  Cloth,  of  colour  Red,  for  Coats  foi 
Ix.  Yeomen  of  Our  Garde,  at  v«.  iiiirf.  the  yard,  &c* 

"  Given    under    our    Signet,    at    our    Ca^^tle    oi 
Windsor,  the  tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  xviii.  Tear 
Oar  Reign**    (Cotton.  Lib.,  Fespa»ia7ij  c.  xvi.) 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  only  sixty  c< 
were  ordered;  but  the  year  152G  was  one  of  economy 
and  reform,  which  produced  the  Elthani  Statutes, 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  this  year  sixt)'- 
four  yeomen  were  displaced,  and  sent  home  on  a  shoH 
allowance,  to  be  ready  when  called  for.  But  as  th^ 
elfective  force  of  the  corps,  after  these  displaccmentftj 
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fsir  exceeded  tlie  number  of  coats  ordered,  either  a 
selected  number  only  were  to  l>e  clothed  uniformlj-, 
or  those  on  duty  were  to  use  the*  coats,  turn  about. 
From  that  tuue  to  tbe  present  the  coats  have  always 
been  red. 

Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  in  his  description  oi'  the 
pictui'e  at  Windsor  Castle,  representing  the  interview 
of  the  two  above-named  sovereigns,  says  : — *'  The 
Marquis  of  Dorset  is  followed  by  six  of  the  Yeomen 
uf  tlie  Guard  on  foot»  bearing  partisans  on  tlieir 
shoulders.  Their  habit  is  scarlet,  guarded  and  laced 
on  the  skirts  and  sleeves  with  garter  blue  velvet, 
and  on  their  breasts  and  backs  is  the  Union  Bose, 
ensigned  with  the  crown  ro^^al  embroidered  witli 
gold.  Q)  See  also  the  engraving  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  the  procession  of  Edward  VI  to 
Westminster,  taken  from  tlie  fresco  at  Cowdray 
House,  Sussex.  The  rose  was  combined  with  the 
thistle  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  the  sham- 
rock was  added  in  1S02,  after  the  union  with  Ireland. 

The  effigy  of  one  **  Williiim  Payne,  late  Youmau 
of  the  Garde"  (who  died  in  150S),  on  a  brass  in  the 
Church  of  East  Wickham,  Kent,  represents  a  stout 
man,  with  pointed  beard,  in  doublet  and  trunk  hose 
(the  sleeves  are  puffed  at  the  shoulder,  or  are  over- 
lapped with  a  sort  of  epaulet),  with  the  rose  and 
cro\vn  on  his  breast,  a  ruff  round  his  neck,  and  a 
sword  by  his  side. 

On    the    brass    in    Wingfiold    Church,    before- 
mentioned  (p.  520),  there  is  the  same  style  of  doublet 
(*)  ArtlMohgia,  iii.,  p.  2oO. 
VOL.    1.  \   \ 
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or  tunic,  with  pudding  sleeves.  The  breast  appean 
tt»  show  embroidery,  perhaps  sorac  of  the  spanglei 
which  we  hear  of  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

The  Yeomen  were  furnished  with  scarlet  hose  up 
to  Uie  reign  of  Greorge  II.,  which  occasioned  a  foreign 
visitor,  in  1741,  to  observe  that  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  were  as  red  as  lobsters  : — 

"  Une  troupe  d'Anglo-Suisses,  qu'on  nomi 
Yoman  of  the  Grard,  et  par  derision  Roast-beef  ou 
Beef-eaters,  c  est  a  dire  Mangeurs  de  Boeuf,  remplissent 
la  Sallc  des  Gardes  et  en  font  les  fonctions,  dont  la 
principale  est  de  se  ranger  en  haie,  de  tapper  de  la 
hallebarde  et  de  crier,  *  Rangez-vous/  lorsqu'ils  voy^^f 
arriver  un  stranger  ou  autre  persoune  de  distinction. 
Leur  quarrure  ne  dement  pas  le  sobriquet  qu'on  leur 
donne,  et  ils  sont  marques  en  ^crevisses  c  est  a  di||g 
vfitus  de  rouge  depuis  les  pieds  jusqu*Ji  la  tete.*'(*)  ^| 

The  stockings  have  since  been  worn  of  different 
colours — blue,  grey,  and  white — until  finally  I^M 
scarlet  hose,  with  the  ruff  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
was  restored  to  them  by  George  IV.  The  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  Captain  in  1785,  ordered  rosettes  of  red 
leather  to  be  worn  instead  of  shoe-buckles  ;  these  are 
new  made  of  ribbon,  red,  white,  and  blue,  in  unison 
with  tliose  round  the  hat.  ^M 

The  following  warrant  was  issued  before  ffie 
coronation  of  George  III. : —  ^h 

"  Right  Trusty  and  Right  ^Yell-beloved  CoidR 
and   Councillor, — We  greet  you  well,  and  will  aad 


(')  Letters  de  if.  le  Baron  Biel/ield  (8".  170:^).  lom.  i..  Lett, 
p.  262. 
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cuminand  you  forthwith  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
delivered,  unto  our  Right  Trusty  and  Ri^ht  Well- 
beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  Hugh  Lord  Viscount 
Falmouth,  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  our  Guard  and 
Warders  of  our  Tower  of  London,  or  unto  Savile 
Cockayne  Cust,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  the 
same,  th^se  Parcels  following — that  is  to  say,  one 
hundred  and  forty  coats  of  fine  crimson,  in  grain 
cloth,  lined  with  blue  serge  and  guarded  with  blue 
velvet,  edged  and  lined  with  gold  luce,  with  rose, 
thistle,  and  crown,  mottoes  and  scrowles,  with  our 
letter  G.  R.  embroidered  on  back  and  breast  of  each 
coat,  with  silver  spangles  gilt,  for  one  Imndred 
Yeomen  of  our  Guard,  and  forty  Warders  of  our 
Tower  of  London ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty  pair 
of  like  crimson  cloth  breeches,  guarded  with  velvet 
and  laced  with  gold  lace  ;  one  hundred  and  forty 
black  velvet  bonnets,  with  crimson,  white,  and  blue 
ribbands  ;  one  hundred  and  forty  pair  of  grey  worsted 
rowling  stockings ;  one  hundred  and  forty  basket- 
hilted  swords,  with  brass  hilts  and  silver  handles, 
double  gilt ;  one  hundred  and  forty  partizans,  chased 
and  gilt,  with  cawls  of  crimson,  skyo-colour,  and 
white  silk  ;  and  sixteen  more  partizans,  chased  and 
ornamented  as  aforesaid,  of  a  shorter  and  less  size, 
being  more  commodious  to  be  used  by  our  aforesaid 
Guard  when  they  attend  the  Royal  cliairs ;  one 
hundred  and  forty  waist  belts,  and  one  hundred 
carbine  belts,  guarded  with  blue  velvet  and  gold 
lace ;  one  hundred  and  forty  pair  of  Buck  gloves ; 
and  £140,  to  be  also  delivered   to  the  said   iSavile 
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Cockayne  Cust.  for  watch  gowns  for  them  ;  with 
large  Cart  Canvass  Wrapp<.»rs ;  and  a  large  Bible, 
bound  in  rough  leather,  for  the  use  of  our  Warders 
in  the  Tower  of  London  :  the  said  apparel  to  be 
put  on  and  wore  on  the  Day  of  Our  Coronati< 
Given  under  our  Signet,  at  the  Palace  of  St.  Jami 
this  29th  day  of  May,  1761. 

"  By  Ilis  Majesty *8  Command, 

"  Bute/' 

The  W'omeu  still  wear  the  carbine  belt  over 
shoulder,  from  left  to  right.  Altliough  only  fifty 
formerly  carried  carbines,  the  whole  were  subse- 
quently supplied  with  them,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  and  a  sword  worn  irom  a  waist  belt, 
Tbe  only  difference  made  in  the  equipment  of  the 
Warders  of  the  Tower,  is  the  absence  of  the  slioul^ 
belt,  as  they  never  carried  carbines. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  1786,  Margaret  Nichols^ 
a  lunatic,  tried  to  assassinate  King  Geoige  III.  with 
a  knife,  as  his  Majesty  was  alighting  from  his  carria^H 
at  the  garden  gate  of  the  palace;   as  she  was  making^ 
a  second  attempt,  her  arm  was  seized  by  one  of 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

On  tlie  threatened  Chartist  demonstrations 
1848,  St.  James's  Palace  was  garrisoned  by  the  whole 
of  both  the  Body-guards ;  the  passages  imd  halls  wore 
then  filled  with  men  clad  in  the  old  picturesque 
garb,  reviving  scenes  of  past  history.  On  that  occa- 
sion, muskets  and  bayonets  were  confided  to  the 
Yeomen — arms  more  congenial  to  the  veterans  n* 
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composing  the  corps  than  the  partisan,  appropriutt*  ut> 
it  may  be  to  State  occasions. 

The  alacrity  with  wliicli  they  turned  out  on  the 
10th  of  April  is  favourably  acknowledged  by  a  memo- 
randum inserted  in  the  Orderly  Book,  by  order  of  the 
Captain,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 


GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS. 


The  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  or  as  it  lias  gouu« 


been  called  since  1 830  (by  command  of  King 
William  IV.),  "the  honourable  Corps  of  Gentlemen- 
at-Arms,"  was  originally  a  body-guard  of  horsemen, 
established  by  Henry  Vlll.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  150*J,  previous  to  his  coronation,  llis  lather, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  had  instituted  the  Yeomen 
Guard,  but  the  young  and  sumptuous- minded 
monarch  was  not  content  with  an  escort  of  yeomen, 
and  so  appointed  an  expensive  corps  of  gentlemen, 
to  be  an  honourable  guard  about  his  person,  and  to 
add  dignity  and  splendour  to  his  court. 

A  brief  notice  only  of  this  corps  is  required  here, 
the  subject  having  already  received  ample  justice  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Pe^e  {Curialia^  part  ii.),  and  of 
Mr.  Curling.  (0 

In  some  original  statutes  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Librarj'.C')  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  embo- 
diment of  '*  young  gentlemen  of  noble  blood"  is  stated 
in  the  preamble,  namely,  that  by  the  exercise  of  arms 

(*)  Borne  Ac€owd  of  ih^  Anoi^nt  Corpt  o/  0^n/l*«'»n#»-a^*ilrm#.  by 
J.  Bunco  CuHing,  Clorlc  of  tho  Cheque.     \>^'aX 

(*)  TUhs,  a.  xiii.— The  oiitfiiiHl  iuduiiied  iK-etl,  with  the  sigu- 
manuiU. 


Arm 
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they  may  be  betl^r  qualified  to  sen'e  their  s 
either  in  peace  or  war.      Slost  likely,   however,  the 
King  wished  to  have  a  dashing  escort  of  young  noble- 
raen  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  presence. 


I 


uooa. 
and 


"  Certain  Ordinances  and  Statutes  deviffed  and  Ht'^ried 
the  Kin^s  Majefitie  for  a  retinvwe  of  Speares  or 
Men-at-ArmeSy  to  be  chosen  of  Gentlemen  that  be 
commen  [coming],  and  ea^tracte  of  noble  Blood. 
Withe  a  forme  of  their  Othe. 

"Henry  R., — Forusmoche  as  the  King  our 
raine  Lorde,  of  his  greate  noblenesse,  wisedorn, 
pnuleuce,  considereth  that  in  this  his  reame  of  England 
be  man}'  young  Gentlemen  of  noble  Blod,  which  have 
non  exercise  in  the  Feate  of  Armes,  in  handling 
useying  the  Spere  and  other  faits  of  Werre  on  ho 
backc,  like  as  in  other  Reames  and  Cuntreys 
dayley  practised  and  used,  to  the  greate  honor  a 
laude  of  theim  that  soo  dothe,  his  Highnes  hat 
ordeyned  and  appointed  to  have  a  Retynue  daily  of 
certaine  Speres  called  Men  of  Annes,  to  be  chosen  of 
(xentleraen  that  be  comen  and  extract  of  noble  Blod, 
to  thentent  that  they  shall  exercise  the  said  Feate 
Amies,  and  bo  the  more  mete  and  able  to  serve  theire 
Prince,  as  wtdl  in  tyme  of  Werre  as  otherwise,  and  to 
have  good  wages  to  live  upon  accordingly. 

"And  to  thentent,  alsoo,  that  every  of  them  sh 
knowe  howe   to  order  and   demeane  themselfs, 
Highnes  hath  made,  ordeyned,  an  established  certaine 
Ordenances  and  statutes  following:  J 

"  Furst.  every  of  the  said  Gentlemen  shall  have 
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his  Hameys  complete  and  other  Habiliments  mete 
and  necessary  for  him,  with  twoo  Double  Horses  at 
the  leaste  for  himself  and  his  Page,  convenient  and 
necessarye  for  a  Man  of  Armes ;  also  his  Coustrell, 
with  a  Javelyn  or  Demye-launce,  well  armed  and 
horsed  as  it  apperteyneth ;  And  they  shall  obeye  in 
every  condicon  the  Captaine  that  shall  be  ordeyned 
and  deputed  by  the  King  s  Highnes  or  his  Deputie 
Lieutenante  to  have  the  rule,  conducte,  and  gov'nance 
of  theim  in  all  things  that  their  shall  be  commanded 
to  doo  on  the  King's  behalf. 

"  Item,  that  they  shall  make  their  abode  in  such 
places  as  the  King's  Grace  shall  appointe  theim,  or 
the  said  Captaine  or  the  Deputie  Lieutenante  in  the 
King's  name,  whedder  it  be  iu  places  nigh  his  person, 
or  elsewhere,  upon  pain  for  every  such  defaults  to 
lose  six  day's  wages. 

"  Item,  that  every  of  the  forsaid  Men  of  Armes 
shall  fumyshe  and  make  redy  twoo  good  Archers  well 
horsed  and  harnessed,  and  to  bring  theim  to  muster 
before  the  King's  Grace,  or  suche  persones  as  his  Grace 
shall  appointe,  within  a  monetli  at  the  farthest  after 
the  daye  that  they  shall  be  commanded  boo  to  doo  by 
the  King  8  Grace,  or  their  Captaine  or  Lieutenante, 
and  not  to  faille  soo  to  doo,  upon  paine  of  losing 
their  Homes,  and  their  bodies  to  be  punyshed  atte  the 
King's  pleiisure. 

"  Item,  for  the  wages  and  ent'teyning  of  the 
said  Speres  and  Archers,  the  King's  Highnes  hath 
ordeyned  and  appointed  tliat  every  Spere  shall  have 
and   receive   for   Himselfe,   his   Coustrell,    his    Page 
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and  liis  two  Archers,  thre  shilliDgs  and   foure  pens 
sterlings  by  the  duye,  to  be  paid    by  hauds   of 
Treasourer  of  tlie  King's  Chamber,  which  is  appoint* 
by  the  King's  Highues  to  paye  them  the  same- 

"  Item,  the  King's  pleasure  is,  that  the  8ai< 
Lieutenante  shall  have  for  the  Wages  and  Ikite] 
taining  of  Himself,  his  Coustrell,  Page,  and  si 
Archers,  six  shillings  by  the  daye,  to  be  paved  ii 
like  manner  as  the  said  Speres  shall  be. 

"  Item,  the  King's  Grace  woll  that  the  sail 
Captaine  or  Lieutenante,  \rith  suche  other  psones 
his  Grace  shall  appointe,  shall  every  quai*ter  of  the 
yere  as  it  shal  be  the  Kings  pleasure,  see  the 
Mustci's  of  the  said  Men  of  Armes  Jind  their  Com- 
pany ;  il'  any  of  them  lakke  Horse,  Harueys,  or  be 
not  sufficient,  the  said  Captaine  or  Lieutenante  shall^ 
restrain  his  wages. 

**  Item,  that  the  said  Speres  shall  always  be  in 
the  more  arred3^nes  [readiness],  they  shall  alwaj*^ 
redy  to  muster  before  the  said  Captaine,  &c. 

'*  Item,  that  the  said  Speres  and  their  Comparn 
shall  keep  good  rule  and  guv  nance,  and  paye  in  red^ 
money  for  their  vittuls  and  all  necessaries,  &c. 

"  Item,  that  none  of  the  said  Speres  shall  presume 
to  take  his  Lodging  by  his  owne  auctorite,  but  b< 
ordered  therein  and  take   such  Lodging  as   by  the' 
King's  Herbergiers  for  that  pui'pose  deputed. 


"  THE    OTHK. 

TheOith.         "I  glial  be  true  and  faithfull  Suhjecte  and 
vante  unto  our  Soverine  Lord  ICiug  Henry  tlie  V 
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and  to  his  Heirs,  Kings  of  England,  and  diligently 
and  truely  give  myn  attendaimce  in  the  Rome  of  oon 
of  his  Speres,  and  I  shal  be  reteyned  to  no  man, 
psone,  ne  psones,  of  what  dcgre  or  coudicon  soever 
he  be,  by  Othe,  Lyvree  Bagge  [badge].  Promise,  or 
otherwise,  but  oonly  to  his  Grace,  without  his  especial 
Licence.  And  I  shal  not  hereafter  knowe  or  hear  of 
any  thing  tliat  shal  be  hurtefull  or  prejudicial!  to  his 
most  royal  pson,  specially  in  treason,  but  1  shal  with- 
stand it  to  th*  uttermost  of  my  power,  and  the  same 
with  all  diligence,  to  me  possible,  disclose  to  the 
King's  Highnes,  or  to  the  Captaine  of  the  said  Speres 
or  his  Deputie-Lieutenaute,  or  such  others  of  his 
Counsaile  as  I  shal  know  wil  discover  the  same  unto 
his  Grace.  I  shal  not  laye  to  pledge  ne  putfce  awaye 
suche  Ilorse  and  Harneys  as  I  nowe  have  mustered 
with  before  the  King  to  any  psone  or  psones,  ne  put 
oute  of  service  any  Archer,  Custrell,  or  Page,  that  I 
have  nowe  with  me,  unless  I  have  before  showed 
cause  resonable  soo  to  doo  to  the  King,  or  the  said 
Captaine,  or  his  Deputie-Lieutenante  in  his  absence ; 
nor  sufler  others  to  do  si*  without  disclosing  the  same. 
I  shall  also  truely  and  faitlifully  to  my  power  observe 
and  kepe  from  this  daye  forwards  all  and  eveiy  article 
comprized  in  a  Booke  assigned  with  the  King's 
Hand.  On  this  I  shall  be  obeysaunte  unto  my  Cap- 
taine or  Depiitic-Lieutenante.  And  all  suche  causes 
secrete  as  shal  be  shewed  unto  me  by  the  King's 
Grace,  the  said  Captaine  or  his  Deputie,  I  shzdl  keep 
counsaill  without  discoveringf  of  the  same  to  anv 
pson  till  I  be  commaunded.     I  shall  diligently  give 
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ray  attondaunce  with  my  Retjmue  upon   the 
Gi*ace  in  suohe  wise  I  shall  be  commaunded,  and 
departe  from  the  Courte  without  Licence.       All  suche 
Horse,  Ilanieys,  &c.,  as  I  muster  in  to   be   my  oi 
proper  goods.     To  muster  only  with  my  own  Arch< 
Custrell,  or  Page.     And  thus  I  shall  well  and  tnw 
observe  and   kepe,  and  serve  the    King   in    the  si 
Rome  of  oon  of  his  Speres. — So  helpe  me   God 
theis  Holy  Evangelies." 


coiM 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of 
Yeoman  Guard  was  attributed  to  a  French  modi 
so  also  it  is  clear  that  the  Gentleman  Pension 
owed  their  origin  to  the  same  source.  The  Y 
men  were  formed  after  the  French  "  Lesser  Gu 
the  Pensioners  after  the  "  Grand  Guard,"  or 
pognieB  des  Cent  Geniils-hommes  du  Bee  de  Ck>rbin" 
so  named  from  the  particular  shaped  axe  or  par- 
tisan which  they  carried.  A  description  of  them 
is  given  by  Daniel,  and  the  analogy  is  complete. 
They  were  formed  from  gentlemen  of  the  "  King's 
H6tel/'  or  '' Pensionnairea  ;'*  hence,  no  doubt,  th 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  EngUsh  corps.  Q) 
appears  by  the  following  "  Orders  of  King  JamcB  IL 
A.D.  1685,  that  the  term  "gentleman-at-arms"  was 
applied  to  those  who  were  candidates  for  admissi 
into  the  corps  : — 

**I.    The    Honourable    Band   of  oxir   GentJera 
Pensioners  having  the  honour  to  have  daily 
to  our  Presence  Chamber,  as  being  our  nearest  Q 

(')  Miliee  Fianfoise,  lorn,  ii.,  Ut.  ix.,  p.  100.  edit.  1721. 
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and  principal  military  Corps  of  our  Household — in 
whicli  honournble  Band  our  Koyal  Father  in  his  late 
Civil  Wars,  as  well  as  other  Princes  our  Predecessors, 
having  found  g^reat  service  as  well  in  the  guard  of 
their  Royal  Persons  as  that  it  hath  served  them  as 
a  Nursery  to  breed  up  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
the  Realm  in  militarj'  discipline,  and  fit  them  to  be 
Commander  in  their  Wars  —  and   we  having  taken 
notice  that  several  Persons  have  been  admitted  into 
the   said  liand    not   qualified    as  heretofore   for  that 
service,    which    has    rendered    the    said    Band    less 
grateful  to  Us ;  We  think  fit  and  ordain  that  hence- 
forth none   shall   be  admitted  to  be  of  the   Forty 
Gentlemen  Pensioners  in  Ordinary  but  the  sons  of 
Noblemen  or  Gentlemen   of  Blood,  or  such  persons 
who  by  their  valour  and  good  conduct  in  the  Wars 
have     distinguished     themselves     as     Commissioned 
OiBcers  in  our  forces,  and  who  shall,  for  the  term 
of   six    months  at    the    least,    have    served    at    their 
own  proper  charge  as  Gentlemen  at  Anns,  commonly 
called   Gentlemen    Pensioners   Extraordinary   of  the 
said  Bund." 

In  Article  21  of  these  Orders,  it  is  laid  down 
that  "  The  Gentlemen  Pensioners  in  Ordinary  and 
the  Gentlemen-at-Arms  Extraordinary  of  the  said 
Band,  shall  be  advanced  to  be  commissioned  officers 
in  Our  Army,  preferably  to  all  other  persons  what- 
soever." 

The  corps  had  deteriorated — not  in  loyalty,  no 
doubt — but  by  the  introduction  into  its  ranks  of 
persons  possessing  neither  railitarj'  qualifications,  nor 
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position  in  society  to  wairant  their  admission, 
a  regulation  passed  in  King  Geoi^e  IV. 's 
was  det^^nnined  that  *'  no  candidate  shall  be  deeme 
eligible  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Geutlemen-at-Arn 
who  is  or  has  been  connected  with  trade."  Tt 
Gentlemen-at-Amis  are  styled  esquires  in  their  warrai 
of  appointment,  and  rank  with  captains  in  the  annj 
Moreover,  "  the  Captains  of  the  Band  had  freedoi 
and  power  of  disposing  of  all  places  of  Gentlemei 
Pensioners  in  Ordinary,  and  of  all  Gentlemen  Pen 
sioners  Extraordinarj',  which  shall  at  any  tim 
become  vacant,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  an' 
Captains  of  the  Band  have  enjoyed  and  practises 
the  same  before  the  last  establishment  in  the 
1670."(0  liut  William  IV.,  who,  as  it  has 
already  observed,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Bodj 
Guards,  restored  the  ancient  requirement  that  non< 
should  be  admitted  to  the  corps  but  "such  persons 
who  by  their  valour  and  good  conduct  in  the  wan 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  Commissi 
Officers  in  the  forces." 

The  following  Order  was  issued  by  him  : — 

"  Brighton.  December  3rd.  183( 

"  The  King  transmits  to  the  Captain  of  the  Corpi 

of  Geutlemen-at-Arms,  for  his  guidance,  a  regulatioi 

enclosed,    which    His    Majesty    has    thought    fit   U 

establish    with   respect   to   filling  up   the    vacanciei 

which  may  hereafter  occur  by  death  or  returement,  no 

entitled  to  sale,  in  that  corps. 

"  William 


V^*)  Ot^ct^qC  Ka&%  James  U.,  ui  supra. 
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"  The  whole  of  the  oflScers  to  be  named  by  His 
Majesty,  who  will  reserve  to  himself,  exclusively,  the 
selection  of  the  must  proper  persons,  as  vacancies 
occur,  from  lists  kept  by  the  Conimander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army,  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  King  for 
the  past  conduct  and  merit  of  those  who  may  be  re- 
commended. 

"The  Lieutenant  either  to  be,  or  to  have  been» 
a  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  British  Army, 
or  Corps  of  Koyal  Marines. 

"The  Standard- Bearer,  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque, 
and  the  Harbinger  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  in  the  Army  or  Marines. 

•'  The  Private  Gentlemen  to  be,  or  to  have  been. 
Captains  or  Subalt^^rns  in  the  British  Army  or  Roynl 
Marines,  U)  be  selected  from  lists  kept  b}'  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  by  him  laid  before  the  King, 
who  will  make  his  choice  both  of  the  Officers  and 
Private  Gentlemen  of  the  Corps. 

"The  Officers  and  Private  Gentlemen,  if  on  half- 
pay,  are  to  enjoy  the  same  together  with  tlieir 
salaries." 

This  unquestionable  improvement,  however,  re- 
verses the  intention  of  the  founder,  namely,  that  the 
band  should  be  a  nursery  for  officers  of  the  army. 

The  Gentlemen  Pensioners  were  granted  the  privi- 
lege  by  their  founder  of  doing  duty  by  detachments, 
which  was  called  '•  quiirtorly-waiting,"  as  appears  by 
the  orders  issued  when  Sir  Anthony  Browne  was 
captain,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian  JISS., 
No.  fi.l42.     These  orders  are  without  datt\but  lltvwx^ 
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Bourchicr,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  the  first  captam 
of  the  band,  whom  Sir  Anthony  Browne  succeeded, 
died  1540.  The  whole  band  was  to  give  attendance 
under  cheque  as  formerly  at  the  four  principal  ft 
of  the  year,  viz.,  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
AUhallows.  The  privilege  is  stated  to  have 
granted  at  the  special  suit  of  Sir  Anthony  Broi 
and  in  consideration  whereof,  the  pensioners  were] 
pronde  three  horses  furnished  instead  of  two.  (^) 

Passing  over  some  notices,  when  the  pensioners 
acted  merely  as  a  guard  of  honour  at  home,  they  are 
foimd  actively  engaged  bs  an  escort  to  their  founder 
in  his  expedition  to  France  in  1544.  In  the  printed 
account  before  quoted,  (-)  we  find  **  the  King's  Ma- 
jestie  in  the  myds  of  his  Pikemen/'  and  in  the  picture 
of  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  we  discover,  what  may 
fairly  be  presumed  to  be,  the  King's  "retinue  of 
Spears"  in  close  attendance  on  the  royal  person, 
while  a  charger,  richly  caparisoned,  probably  the 
King's,  is  awaiting  immediately  in  their  front,  hel^ 
apparently  by  one  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  ^* 

lu  the  succeeding  reign,  we  may  see  them  in 
young  King's  procession  from  the  Tower  to  W< 
minster :  "  The  pensioners  and  men  of  armes, 
their  polle-axes  on  either  side  the  way  on  foote."i 
On   the  day  of  the   coronation,  the  pensioners 


(*)  Tho  same  privilege  was  confeiTed  on  tho  French  Gentle 
Quard  in  l^6S: — "  Sn  9£ajcst6  ordoniie  que  lea  deux  cents 
hominoa  dc   ba  maison  8cr\-iront  chacnn  par  guartie**  pr^ft  de 
persouiie."     {Mil,  Fran^t  torn.  ii..  liv.  ii.,  p.  IOJ7.) 

(*)  See  Ykomev  of  the  Guaud,  p.  512  ante. 

(•]  Lelooid'B  ColUdanea,  iv.  312. 
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peared  "apparelled  all   in   red  damaske,   with  their 
pole-axes  in  their  hands/'C) 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  for  most  of  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  principal  nobility  to  be  iu 
charge  of  bands  or  troops  of  men-at-arms,  which  were 
then  maintained  with  allowances  from  the  Crown,  and 
wliich  command  they  held  irrespectively  of  any  otlier 
public  office  or  employment.  They  were  occasionally 
mustered  and  marched  before  the  King,  and  with  them 
the  Gentlemen  Pensioners.  One  of  these  grand  Held- 
days  took  place  in  1551,  of  which  Str^-pe  gives  au 
account,  and  also  the  reason  assigned  for  holding  it ; — 

"Tl»e  King  was  minded  to  see  his  standing 
Forces^  Horse  and  Foot,  muster  before  liim,  and  the 
rather  tliat  he  might  be  in  a  readiness  in  case  auv 
rising  might  happen,  as  was  apprehended  by  the  dis- 
contented Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  party.  So  tlierc 
were  letters  written  and  directed  to  certain  of  the 
Chief  Officers  of  tlift  Army  to  have  the  Gendarmarj- 
and  Bands  of  Horsemen,  which  were  appointed  there 
in  a  readiness  to  be  seen  by  His  Majesty,  the  Sun- 
day following  Hallowtide  next,  being  8th  November. 
And  a  like  letter  was  dispatched  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  (Captain  of  the  Hand  of  Pensioners),  to 
have  the  Band  appointed  him  iu  a  readiness,  with  all 
tlie  Pensioners  and  Men  of  Anns  attending  the  Court. 

"In  Hyde  Park  was  then  a  great  Muster  in  the 
King's  presence,  after  this  manner.  First  came  the 
King's  trumpeters.     Then 

"The    Lord    Bray,    in    gilt    Harness,  Captain  of 
(•)  Ibid.,  pp.  322-S2i. 
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the  Pensioners,  (*)  and  a  Great  Banner  of  the 
Arms.     Then 

'*A11  tlie    Pensioners   in  complete    Harness 
great  array,  in  White  and  Bliick,  five  and  five 
rank ;  and  after  them  came  their  servants,  in  number 
an    Hundred,  "w-ith   Great   Horses   and    Harness^ 
AVhite  and  Black,  with  Spears. "(-) 

TluTc  wore  eleven  companies  or  troops  nixistei 
under  their  respective  captains  or  proprietors,  bearing 
the  standards  of  their  family  arms,  and  clad  in  tije 
family  colours. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  term  "eompuv 
or  "  troop"  had  formerly  a  much  more  enlarg-ed  me; 
ing  than  at  present.  It  referred  to  what  would 
almost  constitute  a  regiment :  for  instance,  the  **  I 
sioners,"  the  "Gentlemen,"  witli  their  two  arehe: 
amounted  to  1 50  horsemen  without  the  officers, 
after  years  we  find  the  "  troop  of  Horse  Grenadier 
Guards,"  and  other  independent  '*  troops,"  similarly 
constituted. 

The  King*  goes  on  to  say,  that  '*  the  horses 
fair  and  great,  the  worst  would  not  have  been  given 
for  less  than  fwen/y  poumU :  there  was  none  under 
foui-teen  handfulls  and  a  half  the  most  part, 
almost  all  the  horses  with  their  guider  going  befo 
them.  They  passed  twice  about  St.  James's  Fie 
and  compassed  it  round  and  so  departed." 


(*)  Ho  wna  tho  Liontenant,  and  oonnDandcd  in  the  ftbsonce  of 
Captain.  Lord  Northampton,  who  rnarcht'd  at  the  head  of  the  Toui 
ooniiNkiiy,  his  own  corps,  who  znuBtorcd  under  his  own  stani 
and  wciru  liis  family  colours. 
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The  following  reign  of  Queen  Mary  was  ushered 
in  amidst  a  crowd  of  diificulties.  Rome  and  the 
project^^d  Spanish  marriage  presented  elements  of 
insoluble  discord.  The  Queen  scarcely  knew  whom 
to  trust.  She  was  even  so  ill  advised  as  to  think 
of  surrounding  herself  with  an  Irish  body-guard ; 
and  she  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  commission  to  Sir 
George  Stanley  for  their  transport.  The  scheme 
wjis,  however,  abandoned.  (^)  Six  months  had  barely  Wyatfa 
elapsed  since  her  accession,  before  the  metropolis 
was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  news  that  Sir 
Thomiis  W^'att,  with  an  army  of  rebels,  hanng  suc- 
cessfully encountered  the  royal  troops  at  Rochester, 
was  in  direct  march  on  London.  We  are  told  that 
there  was  **  so  great  a  teiTour  to  all  sorts  of  people, 
tliat  at  Westminster  Hall  the  serjeimts  and  other 
lawyers  pleaded  in  harness,"  (^)  and  that  Dr. 
Weston  "  sang  mass  in  harness  before  the  Queen  ; 
tradesmen  attended  in  harness  behind  their  coimters ; 
the  metropoUs,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  being  in 
an  attitude  of  armed  expectation." (*)  It  was  a  situa- 
tion suilicieutly  appalling  for  the  Sovereign,  or,  in- 
deed, for  any  one.  On  Saturday,  Februarj'  3,  lii54, 
Wyatt,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  marched  into 
Southwark,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  City. 
London  liridge  was  then  a  long,  narrow  street,  with 
a  gate  at  the  Southwark  extremity,  and  a  draw- 
bridge near  the  middle.     The  gate  was  secured,  and 


(^}  Tanner.  MSS.  (H),  Bod.  Lib. 
(*)  Bakcr'sOArfm.,  p.  »]8. 
(•)  Pwmdo.  vi.  170. 
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the  drawbridge  broken  down.      There  was  extraor- 
dinary inaction  on  both  sides.     Had  there  been  zeal 
for  tbe  Queen's  cause,  the  rebels  would  have  been 
crushed.     The  leading  men  wavered.     Had    Wj^att 
been  able  at  once  to  have  entered  the  City,  the  rising, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  successftil,  but 
delay  was  fatal  to  his   cause.      In  the    darkness  of 
night,  W3'-att  scaled  the  leads  of  the  gate-house,  and 
made  a  personal  reconnaissance.  (')      He   considered 
his  advance  that  way  to  be  hopeless.     He,  however, 
hung  thereabouts  till  Tuesday,  when  he  resolved  to 
make  for  Kingston,  cross  the  river  there,  and  so  enter 
London.     His  friends  in  the  City  promised  to  receii 
him,  could  he  reach  Ludgate  by  daybreak  on  AV< 
nesday.      He  marched  out  with    about    1,500   m< 
He  had  cannon  with  him,  which  delayed  his  man 
but  at  four  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  Kingsl 
Thirty  feet  of  the  bridge  were  broken  away,  and  800 
men  were  stationed  on  the  other  side.     These,  hoi 
ever,  fled  after  a  few  rounds  from  the  guns.     A 
of  barges  lay  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  he  induced  tli 
men  to  swim  across  and  tow  them  over;  they  wej 
then  moored  where  the  bridge  was  broken,  beams 
planks  laid  across  them,  and  a  means  of  transit 
thus  afforded  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  guns 
and  wagons.  ^m 

By  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  river  was  crossea^ 
and  thf  march  resumed.     The  weather  was  bad,  and 
the  roads  heavy ;  and  through  that  winter  night  the 
motley  party  plunged  along.     The   Rochester   men 

(^\  HoUnflhed. 
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Lad  most  of  them  gone  home,  and  those  who  re- 
mained were  mostly  London  deserters,  or  fanatics 
who  believed  they  were  fighting  the  Lord's  hattle. 

Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  the  Queen 
was  called  from  her  bed.  She  was  iufonned  that  the 
insurgents  had  forced  the  bridge,  and  would  shortly 
be  in  London.  She  was  urged  to  fly — that  her  barge 
was  ready,  and  she  could  escape  to  Windsor.  Mary, 
however,  evinced  the  spirit  of  the  Tudors — she  was 
firm,  and  wisely  detennined  to  remain.  (*) 

At  four  o'clock  a.m.  drums  went  round  the  City, 
calling  the  armed  citizens  to  an  immediate  muster  at 
Charing  Cross  ;  and  by  eight,  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  were  stationed  along  the  ground,  then  an  open 
field,  which  slopes  from  Piccadilly  to  Pall  ilall.  The 
road  on  which  Wyatt  was  expected  to  advance  ran 
nearly  on  the  site  of  Piccadilly  itself.  At  the  top  of 
St.  James's  Street  guns  were  placed,  and  the  gentle- 
men, who  formed  four  squadrons  of  horse,  were  pushed 
forward  towards  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

The  Yeomen-Guard  was  out  with  the  niustei-s,  a 
part  stationed  with  Sir  John  Gage  and  some  horse  at 
Charing  Cross.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  Queen's 
person  was  entrusted  to  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 
DisatTection,  however,  existed  there.  Sir  Humphrey 
Iladclifi*,  the  Lieutenant,  was  "  a  favourer  of  the 
Gospel,"  as  we  learn  from  tlie  hand  of  one  of  the 
baiul,  a  *'  Hot  Gospeller,"  who  gives  an  account  of 

(')  "  But  mora  than  Tnarvcl  it  was  to  aco  that  day  Ibe  invincible 
heart  and  coastascy  of  the  Qaeen  herttclf,  who.  I>eing  hj  naturtt  a 
wonoan.  and  therefore  cominonlj'  more  fearful  than  meu  be,  rIi^wM 
horself  iu  that  caae  more  slout  Ihaa  is  creUible."    (^HoUtv*\vis«i..\ 
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the  conduct  of  the  Pensioners  on  that  eventful  oc< 
sion.(')  Tlic  writer,  who  ha<l  done  g^ood  milil 
sen'icc  in  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  been  under  a." 
cloud  for  having  published  what  was  considered  a 
seditious  poem.  He  had  been  released  from  !New^ 
gate  on  account  of  his  state  of  healthy  and  by  giving 
security.  Wlien  Wyatt  marched  into  Southwark,  the 
Peusioners  were  coninianded  to  watch  in  armour  that 
nijiht  at  the  Court.     It  was  not  imreasonablc  that  so 


ted_ 


notorious  a  person  as  Underbill  should  be  prohibi 
from  remaiuing  on  dut)-  at  such  a  time  of  dange 
'*jVftor  supper,"  says  he,  "I  put  on  my  armour,  as  the 
rest  did.  for  we  were  appointed  to  watch  all  the  night^f 
So,  being  all   anned,  we  came  up  into  tlie   chamber 
of  presence  with  our  pole;ixt*s  in  our  hands,  wherewith 
the  ladies  were  very  fearfuL     Some  lamenting,  crjing, 
and  wringing  their  hands,  said,  '  Alas!  there  is  somi 
great  miscliief  toward ;  we  shall  all  be  destroyed  this 
night.     Wliat   a   sight   is   this,  to  see  the  Queen 
chamber  full  of  armed  men :  the  like  was  never  se 
nor  heard  of!'       Mr.  Norris,  chief  usher  of  Quee 
Mary's  privy  chamber,  was  appointed  to  call  the  wate 
to  see  if  any  were  lacking;  imto  whom  Moore,  th 
clerk  of  our  check,  delivered  the  book  of  our  names  , 
and  when  he  c;une  to  my  name.  'What,'  said  he,  'what 
doth  he  here?'     *Sir,'  said  the  clerk,  'he  is  here  roiidy 
to  serve  as  the  rest  be.'     *  Nay,  by  God's  body,*  said 
he,  *  that  heretic  shall  not  watch  here.     Give  me 
pen.*     So  he  struck  my  name  out  of  tlic  book." 


(')  UnderhUrs  Narrative:    HarL  MSS.,  A'2'>.—  S*^v  alw  Strj-p 
Ecclc$,  Mi-m«.,  1UX1VU  \5r/i,  u\.  100. 
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Wyatt  was  delayed  on  his  march  by  the  breaking 
down  of  a  gun  at  Brentl'ord,  which  he  ouglit  to  have 
left  behind,  in  order  to  liave  kept  his  appointment  in 
the  City,  as  he  was  urged  to  do;  but  he  obstinately 
persisted  in  waiting  until  the  carriage  could  be  re- 
paired, 80  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  he  brought 
what  remained  of  his  force — wet,  hungry,  and  faint 
with  their  night-march — up  the  hill  from  Knights- 
bridge.  Near  Hyde  Park  Comer  a  lane  turned  oil';  a 
troop  of  horse  was  posted  there;  and  as  the  insur- 
gents straggled  on  without  order,  when  half  of  them 
had  passed,  tlie  cavalry  dashed  out,  and  so  divided 
them,  and  all  wlio  were  behind  were  dispersed  or  cap- 
tured. The  Queen's  guns  then  opened  fire  upon  those 
in  front,  and  killed  three  men ;  but  Wyatt  hurried 
on,  and,  tumuig  to  the  right,  struck  down  towards 
St.  James's.  He  then  went  along  the  present  Pall 
Mall,  amidst  a  line  of  citizens,  who  might  easily 
have  stopped  him,  but  they  made  way  for  him  and 
let  him  pass.  As  he  came  up  to  Charing  Cross,  Lord 
Courtenay  turned  his  horse's  head,  and,  followed  by 
Lord  Worcester,  galloped  down  to  Wliitehall.  calling 
out,  "Lost,  lost!"  and  carried  panic  to  the  Court. 
The  guard  broke  at  his  flight,  and  came  hurrying 
behind  him.  The  Queen,  who  had  been  watching 
from  the  palace  gallery,  alone  retained  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  declared,  that  if  others  durst  nt)t  st'ind 
the  triiil  against  the  traitors,  she  herself  would  go 
out  into  the  field  and  try  the  quarrel,  and  die  with 
those  that  would  serve  her.  (^) 

(»)  Holinphed,  p,  1,099, 
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A  portion  of  the  rebels  had  separated  from  "Wyatt 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  made  their  way  to  West- 
minster, and  80  up  to  Whitehall.     But  finding  the 
gates  closed,  they  shot  a  few  arrows  at  the  windows, 
and  passed    on.     At   Charing   Cross    they  were   en-^ 
countered  by  Sir  Henry  Jerningham,  Captain  of  the 
Guard ;  Sir  Edward  Bray,  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  Sir  Philip  Paris,  who  were  sent  by  the  Earl  of  ^ 
Pembroke  with  a  band  of  archers  to  intercept  thera.  ™ 
Here  there  was  a  little  fighting.     Both  sides  being 
dressed  alike — viz.,  in  white  coats,  except  the  Guards 
— the  rebels  could  only  be  distinguished  by  the  mire  H 
and  dirt  on  their  clothes ;  so  tlie  cry  on  the  Queen's 
side  was — *'  Down  with  the  daggle-tails!" 

The  Pensioners,  who  were  then  in  the  hall,  de- 
manded that  the  gates  might  be  opened,  declaring 
that  "  it  was  too  great  shame  that  the  gate  should  be 
thus  shut  for  a  few  rebels,  and  that  the  Queen  should 
see  thera  fell  down  her  enemies  before  her  face.**(*) 

The  gates  were  then  opened,  and  the  Gentlemen 
Pensioners  issued  forth ;  and  there  is  no  saying  what 
feats  of  arms  they  might  not  have  performed  had  not 
their  Eoyal  mistress  restrained  them,  for  she  desired 
that  they  would  not  go  out  of  her  sight,  as  her  only 
trust  was  in  them  for  the  defence  of  her  person  that 
day.  They  marched  up  and  do\\'n  for  the  space  of 
an  hour  before  the  window  of  the  gallery  over  the 
gate,  where  the  Queen  was,  when  news  was  brought 
that  Wyatt  was  taken.  "Anon  after,"  continues 
Underhill,  "the  Guard  of  Pensioners  were  all  brought 
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into  tlie  Queen's  presence,  and  every  one  kissed  lier 
hand,  of  whom  tliey  hiid  great  thanks  Jind  large 
promises,  how  good  she  would  be  unto  them ;  hut 
few  or  none  of  us  got  anything." 

Wyatt  marched  as  far  as  "  a  common  inn  called  W| 
the  Bell  Sauvage,"(^)  but,  finding  Ludgate  closed 
against  him,  he  tried  to  make  his  way  back  again. 
But  his  luck  had  also  now  turned  ;  a  herald  at  Temple 
Bar  called  out  to  him  to  surrender,  and  he  there 
delivered  up  his  sword ;  and,  to  prevent  the  press. 
Sir  Maurice  Barkley,  who  "  by  chance  was  riding 
to  London  upon  his  horse  with  footcloth  without 
armour,"  took  him  up  behind,  and  he  was  afterwards 
safely  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  position  of  a 
Gentleman  Pensioner  was  a  very  expensive  one ;  it 
was  considered  a  high  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the 
band.  The  Earl  of  Clare  said  "that  when  he  was 
pensioner  to  the  Queen,  he  did  not  know  a  worse  man 
of  the  whole  band  than  himself;  and  that  all  the 
world  kuew  he  liad  then  an  inheritance  of  £4,000 
a-year."(^)  Mrs.  Quickly,  indeed,  gives  a  Gentleman 
Pensioner  the  precedence  of  an  earl  ;(^)  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  dress  is  alluded  to  in  Midaummer 
Night's  Dream,  where  we  are  told  of  Titania,  that — 

**T7ie  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 
lu  their  guld  coats  spots  you  sec.*' 

Hentzner,  who  went  to  Greenwich  on  a  Sunday, 

(M  notinshcd. 

C;  Bu^graiihUii  BrUaf^itm,  sob  vooo  HoUe^,  ».,  voL  iv.,  p.  2.6^. 

(•)  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor,  act  ii.,  acenti  1, 
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to  sec  the  Q\xeen  pass  throiigli  the  Hall  on  her  Tray 
to  the  Chapel,  says  **  she  was  guarded  on  each  side 
by  Gentlemen  Pensioners  {Sa/et/ites  nodi/e^),  fifty  in 
number,  \rith  gilt  battle-axes."  By  the  fact  of  the 
whole  band  being  in  attendance,  that  Sunday  must 
either  have  been  a  high-day,  or  perhaps,  the  Court 
being  out  of  town,  all  were  required  to  attend.   * 

The  band  in  attendance  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
their  poll-axes,  is  cleaily  discernible  in  the  painting 
representing  Her  Majesty  in  procession  to  Blackfriars, 
in  June,  1600.  In  this  picture,  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Digby,  at  Sherborne  Castle,  the  Q-entlemen  Pen- 
sioners are  dressed  uniformly  in  black  cloaks,  with 
ruffs  about  tlieir  necks.  (^) 

It  was  probably  in  consideration  of  the  constant 
services  which  the  Queen  exacted  from  this  band — 
which  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  zenith  during 
her  reign — that  she  was  induced  to  give  a  table  to 
those  on  duty,  a  pri^-ilege  which  they  had  never 
enjoyed  before,  and  which,  in  the  following  reign, 
appears  to  have  been  commuted  for  an  equivalent  in 
board  wages ;  for  in  the  State  Paper  Office  there 
exists  an  order  on  the  Exchequer,  signed  by  James  I., 
in  1616,  for  an  "imprest  of  six  thousand  pounds,  for 
wages  and  board  wages  then  due  to  the  oflScers  and 
the  band  in  general." (*) 


4 


(')  An  engraying  of  this  picture  was  made  by  Vertne  for  the 
Society  of  Aiitiqaariea,  in  1742.  and  until  lat«ly  was  ooiuridorcd  «s 
the  TiBit  of  the  Queen  to  Hnnsdon  House,  Herts,  in  1580.  (See 
Mr.  ScharTs  (F.SA.)  able  ejipositioa  of  it  in  the  Archaolog.  Jbum  . 
No.flO,  p.  131.^ 

(5)  Uoofc  o/  tlte  Court, \3-5  ^  .  i  .Tosmiw-'^'^- 
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On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  Captain  of  the 
Pensioners,  George  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  at  the  de^th  of  his  father, 
thought  it  proper  to  address  the  foUowing  lett<:T, 
tendering  the  services  of  the  band  to  the  King.  As 
it  gives  a  description  of  the  Corps,  it  is  worth  re- 
printing : — 

''Most  mighty  and  most  gracioos  Liege  and 
Sovereign, — 

**  Amongst  many  other  honours  and  duties  which 
I  owe  unto  the  memory  of  my  late  deseesed  Sove- 
reign, this  is  not  the  least;  tiiat  it  pleased  her 
Majesty,  upon  the  deceese  of  my  lord  and  father,  who 
also  enjoyed  the  same  honourable  office,  to  grace  me 
with  the  Captainship  of  her  Band  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners ;  which  place  and  dignity  I  have  to  this 
present  enjoyed ;  for  the  further  continuance  whereof 
I  humbly  desire  to  understand  your  Majesty's  direc- 
tions, and  withal  do  think  it  a  matter  agreeable  to 
my  duty  and  allegiance,  plainly  and  truly  to  inform 
your  Majesty  of  the  institution,  nature,  quality,  and 
service  of  this  honourable  band.  They  are  in  all 
fifty  gentlemen,  besides  myself,  heutenant.  standard- 
bearer,  clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  gentleman  harbinger* 
chosen  out  of  the  best  and  tlie  ancientest  families  of 
England,  and  some  of  them  sons  to  Earls,  Barons, 
Elnights  and  Esquires,  men  thereunto  especially  re- 
commended for  their  worthiness  and  sufficiency,  with- 
out any  stain  or  taint  of  dishonour,  or  disparagement 
in  blood.  Her  Majesty  and  other  Princes  her  pre- 
deoessors  have  found  great  use  ot  ^i^^^x  wrns***  ^* 
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well  in  the  guard  and  defence  of  their  royal  persons, 
38  also  in  sundry  other  important  employments,  u 
well  civil  as  military,  at  home  and  ahroad ;  inasmuch 
as  it  hath  served  them  always  as  a  nursery  to  breed 
up  Deputies  for  Ireland,  Ambassadors  into  foreign 
parts,  Counsellors  of  State.  Captains  of  the  Guard,  (^) 
Governors  of  Places,  and  Commanders  in  the  wars 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Withal,  I  cannot  omit  to 
signify  unto  your  Majesty  the  alacrity  and  affection 
wherewith,  upon  the  decease  of  her  Majesty,  they  did 
embrace  your  Majesty's  title  and  cause  ;  insomuch 
that  upon  my  motion  they  did  most  wiUingly  offer 
themselves  to  a  strong  and  settled  combination,  by^| 
solemn  oath  and  vow,  to  defend  and  prosecute  your 
Majesty's  lawful  right  and  title  by  themselves,  their 
friends,  allies  and  followers  (being  no  contemptible 
portion  of  the  kingdom),  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  against  all  impugners  whatsoever ;  with  which 
hiunble  and  dutifiil  desires  of  theirs  to  serve  your 
Majesty  I  thought  it  my  part  and  duty  to  acquaint 
you,  and  withal  himibly  desire  to  know  your  Majest)'*a, 
pleasure  and  resolution  concerning  them.  I  havi 
caused  them  to  remain  all  about  the  court,  witli  theij 
horses,  armour,  and  men,  to  attend  the  body  of  oi 
late  royal  mistress;  and  being  generally  all  desirous 
to  wait  upon  your  Majesty  at  your  entry  into  this 


(*)  Queen  Elizabeth's  handsome  faTOurite,  Sir  Christopher 
Hfitton,  for  instanco,  from  being  appointed  one  of  the  Ponsioncrs,  be. 
came  succeaeively  ft  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chiuiibor.  Cnptain 
the  Yeomon  of  the  Guard,  Vice«Cbanaberlain,a  Knight  of  the  finrtoi 
and  at  \aat  "a\^>\  CWwctWw.     (,See  Memoirs  oj  Sir   Chri^tophi 
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kingdom,  as  those  that  woald  be  loth  to  be  second  to 
any  in  all  obsequious  and  serviceable  duties  to  your 
Majesty,  where  I  hiimbly  desire  your  Majesty's 
lurther  direction, 

"And  ever  desire  Aluughty  God,"  &c(*) 


Two  years  after  the  accession  of  Jamea — namely, 
in  1G05 — occurred  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, two  members  of  the  band  were  seriously 
implicated  in  it:  one  no  less  a  pc-rsonage  thun  the 
Captain,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  (who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Hunsdon)^  and  the  other,  Thomas 
Percy,  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl.  This  latter  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy,  and  when  the  plot 
was  discovered,  fled  to  the  countr}\  making  fur 
Holbeach  House,  in  Warwickshire,  the  residence  of 
Stephen  Littleton,  one  of  the  associates,  and  there, 
with  a  few  others,  he  was  hunted  down  and  shot 
by  the  posse  comitatus,  headed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  Northumberland  came  under  a  grave  sus- 
picion of  a  guilty  knowledge.  He  wa«  sentenced  by 
the  Star  Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,000,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  his  places,  and  to  undergo  peq>etual 
imprisonment  for  misprision  of  treason,  in  admitting 
his  kinsman  into  the  band  without  tendering  to  him 
the  oath.  Afler  sullering  fifteen  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  he  was  then  released. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the  Pensioners 
i|Bve  fjuthful  service  to  their  sovereign.     For  sinno 

(»)  Printed  in  Cliamborlayne's  Tnucni  SiaU  of  EiujlomA  ^^'^*»^* 
pt  ii,  p.  J  20. 
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reason  the  band  did  not  attend  the  King  to  Scotland 
in  1640,  {*)  but  upon  his  retura  from  that  country  in 
the  next  year  he  was  "royally  feasted"  at  Guildhall, 
whither  he  was  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  followed  by  "  the  Gentle- 
men Pensioners,  with  their  poll-axes,  all  mounted, 
with  pistols  at  their  saddles."  (*) 

When  the  King  made  his  indiscreet  entry  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  next  year,  he  was 
attended    by   his    Guard   of   Pensioners    and    H 
bertiers.  (') 

In  the  following  year,  when  Charles  was 
Oxford,  and  had  reason  to  fear  assassination,  it 
commanded  that  "as  often  as  his  Majesty  did  ride 
abroad,  the  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  Guard  (Yeomen), 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Pensioners,  and  four  of  the 
Pensioners,  should  ride  continually  near  his  Majesty's 
person,  to  suffer  none  of  mean  condition,  or  unknown 
to  them,  to  come  near  his  Majesty."  ■ 

At  Edgchill  the  King  was  begged  to  withdraw 
to  a  place  of  safety,  "  having  his  Guard  of  Pensioners 
on  horseback  with  him."{*)  According  to  a  MS.  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Llngard,  one  of  the  band  per- 
formed there  an  act  of  especial  service  to  the  royal 
family :  "  The  Prince  of  Wales,  about  twelve  ye^rs 
old,  who  was  on  horseback  in  a  field  under  the  care 
of  Sir  John  Hinton,  had  a  narrow  escape.  '  One  of 
the  troopers  observing  you/  says  Hinton,  'ca 

(*)  Clarendon,  State  Papert,  ii  90. 
('}  Kimhworth.  vol.  U  pL  iii.,  p.  431. 
(»)  ThiJ.,  p.  477-— Ludlow,  p.  11. 
(*)  Bulstrodo,  p.  80. 
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full  career  towards  your  highnesa,  I  received  his 
charge,  and  having  spent  a  pistol  or  two  on  each 
other,  I  dismounted  him  in  the  closing;  but  being 
armed  cap-k-pie,  I  coold  do  no  execution  on  him 
with  my  sword :  at  which  instant  one  Mr.  Mathews, 
a  Gentleman  Pensioner,  rides  in,  and  with  a  poll-axe 
decides  the  business."  (*) 

Orders  for  the  government  of  the  band,  it^soed 
in  1633,  will  be  found  in  ilr  Curling's  //w/oiy, 
p.  97. 

Whether  the  Hand  of  Pensioners  was  dismissed 
in  form  at  the  timu  of  the  Proteetomto,  or  merely 
dissolved  by  the  accidents  of  the  tunes,  does  not 
appear.  Cromwell  had  a  body  guard,  which  con- 
sisted of  140  horse,  formed  apparently  on  the  model 
of  the  Pensioners. 

At  the  liestoration,  such  of  the  old  band  as  }in<l 
survived  the  shock  of  civil  war,  appear  voluntarily 
to  have  attended,  deeming  themselves,  it  is  presumed, 
rather  suspended  than  dismissed.  They  were  soon, 
however,  regularly  n'-erabodied ;  and  in  the  following 
July,  when  Charles  II.  dined  in  state  at  Guildhall, 
they  marched  on  foot  on  each  side  of  the  King's 
carriage,  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  under  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  Earl  of  Cleveland,  tlieir  captain. 

In  1070,  the  strength  of  the  bund  was  reduced 
from  fifty  to  forty,  at  which  it  has  ever  since 
continued,  and  the  pay  of  the  several  ranks  was 
fixed,  namely:  £1,000  to  the  captam,  £500  to  tbe 
lieutenant,  £310  to  the   standard-bearer,  £4,000   to 

(*]  History  a/ EmjUuul,  sab  anno  Ifrli, 
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the  forty  gentlemen,  £120  to  the  c! 
and  £70  to  the  gentleman  harbi 
above  was  ^iven,  no  augmentation 
taken  phice  up  to  the  present  day. 

An  important  order  was  pron 
80  far  as  the  Pensioners  were  e 
that  the  King  resumed  the  appoini 
band,  whicli  had  previously  been  lo 
of  the  captain ;  but  in  1G77,  an  ei 
to  this  rule  in  favour  of  the  Earl 
consequence  of  the  sense  the  King 
constant  loyalty  of  his  family  to  i 
of  their  great  sufferings  for  the  i 
was  thereby  given  to  him  to  disp 
as  shall  be  vacant  by  death,  so  Ion 
shall  continue  captain."  Everj*  gel 
ever,  to  be  presented  to  the  Kin 
for  his  approbation.  {^)  This  privil 
reservedly  conferred  upon  the  cap1 
and  appears  never  to  have  bei 
William  IV.  made  the  alteratiQ|^ 
of  the  bond.  S 

The  honour  of  knighthood  wa 
by  the  Sovereign  at  his  coronatio 
officers  or  gentlemen  of  the  corps. 
after  his  coronation  in  Scotland  (1 
less  than  seventeen  of  his  Gentlemt 
the  coronation  of  George  III., 


tnoel 


(')  According  to  the  petition  of  Satnael 
p*>SBL'aaL'd  of  iiis  place  by  Lord  Lovt 
pricQ  for  udiuitisiou  into  the  band. 
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and  the  Senior  Gentleman  were  knighted.  It  subse- 
quently became  the  practice  of  kni|^hting  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Band,  as  well  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whereby 
many  who  had  been  anxious  for  that  distinction  were 
induced  to  purchase  into  these  corps,  thereby  reducing 
to  a  marketiible  commodity  that  which  by  right  shuuhl 
be  regarded  as  a  record  and  reward  of  services  rendered 
to  the  Sovereign  and  counti'y. 

The  band  has  ever  since  existed  merely  as  a 
guard  of  the  Sovereign,  within  the  vei^e  of  the 
court,  on  state  ceremonials,  and  as  such,  rather  as 
an  appendage  to  Royalty  than  as  a  military  body; 
with  one  exception — in  the  rebellion  of  17t5,  the 
Pensioners  received  ordera  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  accompany  their  royal  master  to  the  field. 
The  news,  however,  of  the  battle  of  Gulloden,  made  it 
umiecessary  for  his  Majesty  to  take  the  command  in 
person. 

The  following  order  was  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque,  by  Sir  William  Wynne,  the  lieutenant: — 

"Siu, — The  Rebels  having  advanced  to  Derby, 
the  King  has  signified  his  intention  to  set  up  his 
standard  on  FinclJey  Common ;  you  arc  therefore 
commanded  to  warn  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Band  to 
be  in  readiness  with  their  Servants,  Horses,  and  anus 
to  attend  his  ilajesty  there. 

"William  Wvnne/' 


With  respect  to  their  arms,  the  poll-axe  has  ever 
been  their  distinctive  weapon,  whether  mounted  or 
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on  foot.     Even  in  the  battle-field,  the  axe  was 
by  the  gentlemen  so  late   as  the  Civil  War,  as  has 
aheady  been  narrated.     It  has  ahso  been  mention 
that  they  Svere  armed  with  pistols. 

With  regard  to  their  dress,  there  seems  generally 
to  have  been  a  conformity :  thus,  at  the  siege  oi^| 
Boulogne,  they  were  habited  alike ;  aud  again,  at  the^ 
coronation  ol'  Edward  VI.,  and  at  oue  of  the  mustei's 
in  liis  reigu,  they  appcuired  in  complete  harness,  aud 
in  white  aud  black.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  they 
mustered  in  white  and  green,  a  favourite  colour  of 
the  house  of  Tudor.  Charles  U.  laid  down  that 
they  "  be  not  obliged  to  wear  or  use  any  other  habit, 
or  give  any  other  livery,  than  such  as  they  them 
selves  shall  think  lit.'  James  II.  ordered  that  eac 
of  them  shidl  be  provided  "  with  a  case  of  pistols, 
broad-sword,  an  iron  back,  breast  and  head  piece; 
aud  further,  that  their  "habits,  arms,  and  clothing, 
shall  he  such  as  We  or  their  Captain  shall  appoint." 

*'  Tlie  trumpeters  of  Our  Household  attending  o 
the  said  I3aud  when  they  are  under  arms,  shall  orf 
every  such  attend;mce  henceforth  be  mounted  upou 
white  horses." 

In  1712  (Queen  Anne's  reign),  the  Captain, 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  issued  an  order,  "  that  the  ban 
should  wear  their  new  clothes,   red  topped   shoes, 
white  feuther,  and  hat  according  to  pattern :"  and  fo 
mourning,  on  the  (3th  of  April,  1714  (on  the  dece 
of  the  Princess  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick,  Elec 
Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  our  James  I.),   "  their   regimental   coat,  a   black 
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HSstcoat.  breeches  at>d  stockings,  a  mourning  sword, 
and  a  plain  hat."  On  the  2nd  of  Aut^st  following, 
the  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  caiTy  their  axes  in 
mourning,  on  account  of  the  Queen's  death ;  and  on 
the  10th,  to  attend  the  funeral  in  close  mourning, 
cloaks  excepted.  At  the  funeral  of  George  I., 
they  were  directed  to  "have  for  mourning  a  scarlet 
coat,  trimmed  with  black,  with  a  "black  cloth  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  black  band  an<l  buckles,  and  the 
axe  in  mourning,"  that  is,  the  tufts  black,  and  shafts 
covered  with  black  velvet,  in  place  of  their  usual 
covering  of  crimson  velvet,  ornamented  with  gilt 
nails.  j 

The  Drawino-Rooms,  as  we  now  call  them,  wero 
introduced  on  the  accession  of  George  II.  and  Queen 
Caroline,  and  were  held  in  the  evening.  The  Duko 
of  Montagu,  the  Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  in  1 7^34, 
ordered  that  "  five  of  the  gentlemen  do  attend  ever}- 
morning  in  the  Presence  Chamber,  with  their  axes, 
from  the  hour  of  t<*n  in  the  morning  till  his  Majesty 
is  gone  to  dinner;  and  that  they  also  attend  with 
their  battle-axes  in  the  Presence  Chamlwr  every 
Drawing  Room  night,  and  other  public  nights,  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  his  Majesty  is  retired, 
and  always  to  stand  to  their  arms  when  any  of  the 
Royal  Family  or  the  Captain  pass  by." 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1737,  tliey 
were  to  appear  "  in  a  scarlet  cloth  coat,  trimmed  with 
black,  with  sleeves  faced  ^v^th  black  cloth,  without 
buttons  on  the  sleeves  or  pockets,  with  a  black 
cloth  waistcoat  and  breeches,  cambric  weepers,  broad 
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hemmed,    sbaramy    gloves,    crape    hatbands,    black 
swords  and  buckles/'  ^H 

Lord  Hobart,  the  Captain  in  1745,  directed  th0^» 
gentlemen  to  discontinue  the  scarlet  hose,  wbich  had 
previously  been  ordered  to  be  worn  on  the  birthday 
of  Qeorpo  I.,  and  to  wear  instead  stockings  of  light 
grey.  In  addition  to  which,  the  band  was  in  future 
to  parade  in  brigadier  perukes  and  buckskin  gloves. 
On  the  demise  of  George  III.,  the  band  was  directed, 
in  common  with  military  and  naval  officers,  to  wear 
only  crape  round  the  left  ann. 

George  FV*.,  at  his  coronation,  presented  each 
Gentleman  Pensioner  ^4th  a  magnificent  dress,  copied, 
it  is  stated,  from  that  represented  as  worn  by  the 
band  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  picture 
ordered  to  be  painted  by  Lord  Hunsdon,  before 
alluded  to.  It  consisted  of  a  scarlet  doublet,  slashed 
with  blue,  and  covered  with  innumerable  gold 
buttons ;  red  silk  stockings,  white  shoes,  with  red 
and  black  roses^  white  gloves,  and  a  black  hat,  with 
red  and  black  feathers.  Each  dress  ii  said  to  have 
cost  £200.  ^ 

Pre^nous  to  the  coronation  of  her  present  Majesty,  ™ 
the  Band  was  ordered  to  be  equipped  in  a  style  more 
appropriate  for  a  cavalry  corps  tlian  that  worn  during 
the  last  two  reigns,  which  had  been  sissimilated  to  ^M 
the   regimentals    worn  by  the   oflScers  of  the   foot-  ^ 
cruards.     With  the  concurrence  of  the  Captain,  Lord 
Foley,  Her  Majesty  sanctioned  the  present  uniform, 
viz.,  a  gilt  helmet  with   plume    of   white   feather. 
scarlet  eoa\fee,  v«*\\Xi  ^-acoDi^of  blue  velvet,  collar  and 
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cufFs  embroidered  in  gold,  gold  epaulettes,  gold  em- 
broidered pouch  and  gold  belt,  blue  cloth  trousers 
with  gold  oak-leaf  lace,  heavy  cavalry  sash,  sword, 
gold  sling  belt,  boots  and  spurs,  and  white  leather 
gauntlets. 

Plate  XLV. — (Jentleman  Pensioner,  1687.    From 
Sandford's  Coronation  of  James  11. 
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